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PREFACE. 


The  present  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society,  which  was  formally 
constituted  at  the  beginning  of  1840,  has  now  completed  its 
seventy-first  session.  Its  membership  originally  consisted  largely 
of  the  University  professors  and  lecturers,  but,  while  the 
University  connection  has  always  been  and  still  is  a  close  one, 
the  Society  now  numbers  within  its  ranks  members  of  all  pro- 
fessions and  classes,  and,  latterly,  of  both  sexes.  Four  Volumes 
of  Transactions  have  now  been  issued.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  contain 
as  an  introduction  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Milne  (formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Society)  on  "  The  History  and  Public  Work  of 
the  Society,"  and  Vol.  III.  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Society  of  Aber- 
deen Philosophers  one  hundred  years  ago,"  written  for 
'  Macmillan's  Magazine"  in  1863,  which  describes  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society  in  1758,  and  the 
business  transacted  at  its  meetings  during  its  life  of  fifteen  years. 
They  include  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  from  1840  to  1900. 
A  few  copies  of  Volumes  II.  and  III.  still  remain,  and  may  be 
had  by  members  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

The  volume  now  issued  (Vol.  IV.)  covers  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  (1900  to  1910),  and  contains: 

1.  A  List  of  the  Titles  of  all  the  Papers  read  since  October, 

1900,  with  the  names  of  the  members  who  communicated 
them. 

2.  A  Tabulated  List  of  the  Excursions  made  by  the  Society. 

3.  The  Names  and  the  Designations  at  the   period  of  their 

election  of  all  the  members  elected  since  October,   1900. 

4.  A  full  Report  of  a  Selection  of  Papers  read  since  the  com- 

mencement of  the  1900-1901  session. 

5.  The   present   Office-bearers   and   Members — Honorary   and 

Ordinary — with  the  dates  of  their  election. 

6.  The  Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  Society. 


Mm;  vie  House, 
Aberdeen,  Sept  mh  r,  1910. 


W.  KENDALL  BURNETT, 

Secretary. 


ABERDEEN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


TITLES  OF   PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY,   AND 
MEMBERS  ADMITTED,  1900  TO  1910. 


Sixty-Second  Session,  1900-1901. 

Papers  read : — 
Oct.   23,   1900. 

The  Daily  Life  of  a  Babylonian. 

Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Oxford. 
Nov.  19. 

Present-day  Social  Ethics. 

Principal    Marshall    Lang,    D.D. 
Dec.  18. 
The  following  were  elected  Office-bearers:  — 

President— Br.   W.   H.   Williamson. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.    Alex.    Bain,    Mr.    Alex.    Forbes, 

Dr.  James  Moir,  Dr.  Joseph  Ogilvie,  Professor  Pirie, 

Dr.  Alex.  Walker,  and  Professor  J.  Dove  Wilson. 

Committee — Mr.    W.    C.    Good,    Mr.    Alex.    Mackie, 

Dr.    G.    A.   Maconachie,    Dr.    Thomas   Milne, 

and    Rev.    Dr.     James    Sutherland. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Wm.  Milne.  C.A. 

Secretary — Mr.  W.  Kendall  Burnett,  M.A.,  Advocate. 

Papers  read: — 
Dec.  18. 

The  Present  Position  of  the  Evolution  Theory. 

Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A. 
Jan.  24,  1901. 

Voyages  in  Cloudland.     Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  M.A.,F.R.A.S. 

(Illustrated.) 
Feb.  19. 

Dramatic  Recitals.  Mr.   Ernest  Denny,   London. 

March  4. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Mr.  John  Morgan. 


x.  The  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society. 

March  19. 

A  Knight-Errant  of  Philosophy. 

Mr.   J.  Lewis  McIntyre,   M.A.,   D.Sc,   Anderson 
Lecturer,  Aberdeen  University. 
April  3. 

The  Insect  World  and  some  of  its  Wonders. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  Edinburgh. 
(Illustrated.) 


During  the  Session  the  following  were  elected  Members: 
Nov.  19,  1900. 

A.  Duff  Henderson,  Polmuir  Road. 
Dec.  18. 

David  Edwards,  Solicitor. 

John  Henderson,  Manager,  N.  of  S.  Bank. 

George  G.  Whyte,  C.A. 

William  Anderson,  Secretary,  T.  and  C.  Banik. 


June  29,  1901. 

Excursion  to  Kinross  and  Loch  Leven. 


Sixty-Third  Session,   1901-1902. 

Oct.  21,  1901. 
The  following  were  elected  Office-bearers: — 

President — Mr.  Alex.  Mackie,  M.A. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  Alex.  Bain,  Mr.  Alex.  Forbes,  Dr.  Jas.  Moir, 

Dr.  Joseph  Ogilvie,  Professor  George  Pirie,  Dr.  Alex.  Walker, 

and  Dr.  W.  H.  Williamson. 

Committee — Mr.    T.    R.    Gillies,    Mr.    John    Morgan, 

Dr.  George  A.  Maconachie,  Dr.  Thomas  Milne, 

and  Rev.  Dr.  James  Sutherland. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Wm.  Milne,  C.A. 

Secretary — Mr.  W.  Kendall  Burnett,  M.A.,  Advocate. 

Papers  read:  — 
Oct.  21. 

What  do  we  mean  by  Selfishness  ? 

Professor  Latta,  M.A.,  D.Phil. 
Nov.  12. 

Judas  Maccabaeus,  a  Hero  of  the  Jewish  Nation. 

Professor  Nicol,  M.A.,  D.D. 


Paper*  Read,  Members  Admitted,  fyc.  xi. 

Dec.  2. 

Sidelights  on  the  Siege  of  Mafeking.  Miss  Friend. 

(Illustrated.) 

Dec.  17. 

Some   Notes   on    the    History   of   University   Education    in 
Scotland.  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait,  M.A.,  Oxford. 

Jan.  22,  1902. 

Tennyson's  "  Gareth  and  Lynette." 

Rev.   A.    Boyd   Carpenter,   M.A. 

Feb.  3. 

The  Nature,  History,  and  Development  of  Rhetoric. 

Professor  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

.March  3. 

Wireless  Telegraphy.  Mr.  Charles  McGregor,  M.A. 

(Illust  rated.) 
April  2. 

Have  Plants  a  Nervous  System  ? 

Professor  Trail,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
(Illustrated.) 


During  the  Session  the  following  were  elected  Members 
Oct.  21,  1901. 

William  Fyfe,   M.A.,   Clifton  Road. 

G.  Bisset  Smith,  Registration  Examiner. 

Nov.  28. 

Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  Ashley  Lodge. 

Dec.  17. 

George  Watt,  Architect. 

Dr.  R.  Gavin  Brown.  Desswood  Place. 

Lieut.  Irvin  Hayward,  Regent  Quay. 

•Ian.  20,  1902. 

William  Sutter,.  Crown  Street. 

March  3. 

Henry  Peterkin,  Solicitor. 


June  28,  1902. 

Excursion  to  Fochabers,  Gordon  Castle,  and  Buckie. 


xii.  The  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society. 

Sixty-Fourth  Session,  1902-1903. 

Oct.   21,   1902. 
The  following  were  elected  Office-bearers: — 

President — Mr.   Alex.  Mackie,   M.A. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Dr.     Alex.     Bain,     Mr.     Alex.     Forbes. 

Dr.     Joseph     Ogilvie,     Professor     George     Pirie. 

Dr.  Alex.  Walker,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Williamson. 

Committee — Professor  W.   L.    Davidson.   Mr.   T.   R.   Gillies, 

Mr.   John  Morgan.   Dr.   George   A.   Maconachie, 

and  Dr.  Thomas  Milne. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Wm.  Milne,  C.A. 

Secretary — Mr    W.  Kendall  Burnett.  M.A.,  Advocate. 

Papers  read:  — 
Oct.  21. 

The  Homeric  Simile  in  Modern  Poetry. 

Mr.  Alex.  Mackie,  M.A. 
Xov.  11. 

The  Vikings,  their  Times  and  Ways. 

Rev  .^George  Walker,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Nov.  26. 

Mosquitoes  and  Malaria  :   or,    the   Great  Malaria  Problem 
and  its  Solution. 

Major  Ronald  Ross,  C.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S. 

(Illustrated.) 
Dec.    16. 

The  Social  Aspects  of  Heredity. 

Professor  J.   Arthur   Thomson,   M.A. 
Jan.   13,   1903. 

The  Human  Nervous  System.     Professor  R.  W.  Reid,  M.D. 

(Illustrated.) 
Feb.  16. 

With  the  Allies  to  Peking.  Mr.   Frederic  Coleman. 

(Illustrated.) 
March  4. 

Time-measures  in  Geology.      Mr.  A.  W.  Gibb,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

April   1. 

Fifty  Years'  Progress  in  Aberdeen.       Mr.  William  Watt. 


During  the  Session  tin  following  were  elected  Members: — 
Oct.  21,  1902. 

Rev.  George  Rose,  Hamilton  Place. 

John  Craigen,  Solicitor. 

Dr.  A.  Walker.  Fountainhall  Road. 

James  W.  Davidson.  Town  Clerk  Depute. 

Alex.  Knox,  Solicitor. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Gray,  Bon-Accord  Square. 


Papers  Bead,  Members  Admitted,  frc.  xiii. 

Nov.  6. 

James  Mitchell,  Deemount  Road. 

Miss  Lncy  L.  Ward,  B.A.,  Girls'  High  School. 

Sidney  C.  Couper,  Craigiebuckler. 

James  S.  Davidson,  Hamilton  Place. 
Nov.  26. 

R.  M.  AVilliainson,  LL.B.,  Advocate. 


.Juno  27,  1903. 

Excursion  to  Cullen. 


Sixty-Fifth  Session,  1903-1904. 

Oct.  22,  1903. 
The  following  were  elected  Office-bearers : — - 

President — Professor  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents — : Mr.    Alex.    Forbes,    Mr.    Alex.    Mackie, 

Dr.    Joseph   Ogilvie,    Professor   George    Pirie, 

and  Dr.  W.  H.  Williamson. 

Committer — Mr.    T.    R.    Gillies,    Dr.    George   A.    Maconachie, 

Dr.   Thomas  Milne,   and  Mr.  John  Morgan. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Wm.  Milne,  C.A. 

Secretary — Mr.   W.  Kendall  Burnett,  M.A.,  Advocate. 

Papers  read: — 
Oct.  22. 

The  Place  of  Music  among  the  Arts. 

Rev.  G.  Wauchope  Stewart,  B.D. 
Nov.  5. 

The    Sultan    and    his    Government;    or,    How    Turkey    is 
Misruled.  Mr.   Nico  C.   Adossldes. 

(Illustrated.) 
Dec.  3. 

The  Geographical  Causes  which  Determine  the  Formation 

of  Nations  and  States. 

Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  LL.D.,  M.P. 
Dec.  16. 

The  Biology  of  the  Simplest  Animals. 

Mr.  John  Rennie,  D.Sc 
(Illustrated.) 
Jan.  21,  1904. 

History  of  the  Aberdeen  Market  Cross. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Munro,  Assistant  City  Chamberlain. 

(Illustrated.) 


xiv.  The  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society. 

Feb.  11. 

Goethe.  Professor  J.  B.  Baillie,  D.Phil. 

March  3. 

Haunts  and  Habits  of  British  Birds. 

Mr.  Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S. 

(Illustrated.) 
March  31. 

Greece  and  the  Greeks  of  To-day. 

Rev.  Andrew  Brown,  M.A. 


During  the  Session  the  following  were  elected  Members: — ■ 
Oct.  19,  1903. 

George  Duncan,  M.A.,  Advocate. 
John  B.  Hegarty,  Postmaster. 
William  H.   Philip.    Solicitor. 

Nov.  4. 

J.  L.  Whincup,  Garden  Place. 
J.  P.  Weir.  Carlton  Place. 

Feb.  11,   1904. 

A.  M.  Sutherland.  Holbum  Street. 


June  25,  1904. 

Excursion  to   Speyside   and   Glen   Fiddich. 


Sixty-Sixth  Session,  1904-1905. 

Oct.  27.  1904. 
The  following  were  elected  Office-bearers: — 

President — Professor  W.  L.  Davidson.  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr.    Alex.    Forbes.    Mr.    Alex.    Mackie, 

Dr.  Joseph  Ogilvie,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Williamson. 

Committee — Mr.   T.    R.    Gillies,    Dr.    George   A.    Maconachie. 

Dr.   Thomas   Milne.   Mr.   John  Morgan,    and   Mr.    A.    M.    Munro. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Wm.  Milne.  C.A. 

Secretary — Mr.  W    Kendall  Burnett.  M.A..  Advocate. 

Papers  read: — 
Oct.  27. 

Sheridan.  Mr.   Alexander  Forbes. 

Xov.  17. 

The  New  Sayings  of  Jesus,  and  how  we  found  them. 

Mr.  Bernard  P.  Grenfell,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Oxford. 
(Illustrated.) 


Papers  Read,  Members  Admitted,   SfC.  xv. 

Nov.  L)(J. 

Literary  Life  Behind  the  Scenes ;  or,  the  Confessions  of  an 
Author.  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan. 

Dec.  8. 

Manchuria.  Col.  J.  A.  Man  Stuart,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Jan.   12,   1905. 

Heine.  Rev.   R.   Bruce  Taylor,  M.A. 

Feb.  2. 

The  Humour  of  "  Punch." 

Mr.  H.   Stafford  Webber,  B.A. 

(Illustrated.) 
Feb.   16. 

A     Glimpse     of     Modern     Greece :     its     People     and     its 

Antiquities.  Professor  William  A.   Curtis,  B.D. 

(Illustrated.) 
March  2. 

The  City  of  the  Future.        Mr.  George  J.  H.  Northcroft. 

(Illustrated.) 
March  30. 

Radio-Activity .  Mr.   Charles  McLeod,   D.Sc. 

(Experiments.) 


During  the  Session  the  following  were  elected  Members: — 
Oct.  19,  1904. 

W.  D.  Esslemont,  Advocate. 

Professor  Kennedy. 

Professor  Baillie. 

Stanley  H.  Turner,  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy 

J.  Bentley  Philip,  Grammar  School. 

Councillor  Watson,  Cults. 
Nov.  7. 

David  Douglas,  Albyn  Place. 

William  A.  Douglas,  Carden  Plaoe. 

A.  M.  Rutherford,  Union  Street. 

George  M.  Cook,  Carden  Place. 
Nov.  24. 

Professor  Hector  M.  McDonald. 

George  Davidson,  Solicitor. 

W.   S.    Kitton,   Assessor. 

Miss  Warrack,  Queen's  Gate. 
Dec.   8. 

John    Milne,   North  Silver  Street. 
Jan.   12,   190"). 

G.  B.  Esslemont,  King's  Gate. 

Adam   Maitland,   Albvn  Place. 


xvi.  The  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society. 

June,  23,  1905. 

Excursion  to  Peterhead,  Bullers  of  Buchan,  Slains  Castle, 
and  Cruden  Bay. 


Sixty-Seventh  Session,  1905-1906. 

Oct,   26,   1905. 
The  following  were  elected  Office-bearers : — 

President — Professor  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents— Mr.    Alex.    Forbes,    Mr.    Alex.    Mackie, 

Dr.  Joseph  Ogilvie,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Williamson. 

Committee — Mr.   T.   R,    Gillies,   Dr.   George   A.    Maconachie, 

Dr.  Thomas  Milne,   Mr.   John  Morgan,   and   Mr.    A.   M.    Munro. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Wm.  Milne,  C.A. 

Secretary — Mr.  W.  Kendall  Burnett,  M.A.,  Advocate. 

Papers  read:  — 

Oct.  26. 

"  Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk." 

Mr.   Alexander  Mackie,   M.A. 
Nov.  23. 

Folk-Songs  of  the  Sea.       Mr.  A.  Foxton  Fergusson,  B.A. 

(With   Vocal   Illustrations.) 
Nov.   30 

Schiller.  Dr.  John  Lees,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Dec.  13. 

The     Poetry,     Pathos,     and     Pawkiness     of     the     Scottish 
Vernacular. 

Mr.  W.  Stewart  Thomson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Jan.  11,  1906. 

The  Ministry  of  Wealth.       Mr.  Stanley  H.  Turner,  M.A. 

Feb.  1. 

Russia  and  Japan  :  a  Study  in  Contrasts. 

Mr.  W.  Herbert  Garrison,  F.R.G.S.,  F. R.C.I. 

(Illustrated.) 
March  15. 

Plato  as  a  Lawyer. 

Professor  N.  J.  D.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


During  the  Session  the  following  wire  elected  Members :- 
Oct.    26,    1905. 

J.  Steel  Cornwall,  Gordondale  Road. 
John  Macmahon,  Forest  Road. 
A.  C.  Morrison,  Advocate. 


Papers  Read,  Members  Admitted,  SfC.  xvii. 

Nov.  23. 

Miss  J.  Webster,  Whitehall  Road. 

George  A.   Cornwall,   Rubislaw   Den   South. 


June  30,   1906. 

Excursion  to  Forfar,  Aberlemno,  Melgund  Castle,  Shielhill 
Bridge,   Inverquharity  Castle,   and  Kirriemuir. 


Sixty-Eighth  Session,  1906-1907, 

Oct,   25,   1906. 
The  following  were  elected  Office-bearers :  — 

President — Professor  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents — Mr.    Alex.    Forbes,    Mr.    Alex.    Mackie, 

Dr.  Joseph  Ogilvie,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Williamson. 

Committee — Mr.   T.   R.    Gillies,   Dr.    George   A.    Maconachie, 

Dr.   Thomas  Milne,   Mr.   John  Morgan,   and  Mr.    A.   M.   Munro. 

Secretary    and    Treasurer — Mr.    W.    Kendall    Burnett,    M.A., 

Advocate. 
Papers  read:- — 
Oct.  25. 

Recent  Excavations  at  Oxyrhynchus. 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Ph.D.,  Oxford. 

(Illustrated.) 
Nov.  22. 

Three  Modern  Poets — Watson,  Davidson,  Kipling. 

Mr.  Egbert  Anderson. 
Dec.  20. 

The    Ancient    Cathedral    of    Aberdeen :    Notes    as    to    its 
Architectural  History. 

Mr.  William  Kelly,  Architect. 

(Illustrated.) 
Jan.   17,   1907. 

Some  Dutch  Poets.  Professor  Grierson,  M.A. 

I'M..  14. 

Longevity.  Thomas  Milne,  M.A.,  M.D. 

.March  21. 

The  Origin  of  Tragedy. 

Professor  Wm.  Ridgeway,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Cambridge. 

.March  28. 

The  Original  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society. 

Professor  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


xviii.  The  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society. 

During  the  Session  the  following  were  elected  Members: 
Oct.  23,   1906. 

John  Alex.  Ross,  Persleyden  House. 
William  Kelly,  Architect. 
James  Cruickshank,  Bankhead. 


June  29,  1907. 

Excursion     to     Dinnet,     Colquhonie,     Kildrummy     Castle, 
Alford. 


Sixty-Ninth  Session,  1907-1908. 

Oct,  15,  1907. 
The  following  icere  elected  Office-bearers :- — 

President — Professor  W.  L.  Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Mr.     Alex.     Forbes,     Mr.     Alex.     Mackie, 

Dr.  Joseph  Ogilvie,  ami  Dr.  W.  H.  Williamson. 

Committer — Mr.  Arthur  Clyne,  Mr.  T.  R.  Gillies,  Dr.  Thos.  Milne, 

Mr.    A.   M.   Mr/NRO,   Professor  R.   W.   Reid, 

and  Mr.  James  Spence. 

Secretary   and   Treasurer- — Mr.    W.    Kendall    Burnett,    M.A., 

Advocate. 
Papers  read: — 
Oct.  15. 

Across    Sweden,    with   some    Notes    on    Rock-Pictures    and 
other  Relics  of  Primitive  Civilisation. 

Mr.   J.   Bentley  Philip,   M.A. 

(Illustrated.) 
Nov.  7. 

The  Humours  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Harry  Furniss. 

(Illustrated.) 
Dec.   19. 

Mountaineering   and   Hill-climbing   in    Scotland. 

Mr.  George  Duncan,  M.A. 

(Illustrated.) 
Jan.   16,   1908. 

People  I  have  Met.  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt. 

Feb.  20. 

The  Personalities  of  Animals. 

Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

(Illustrated.) 
March  19. 

The  Family  and  the  City :  their  Functional  Relations. 

Dr.  W.  Leslie  Mackenzie.  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.S.E. 


Papers  Read,  Members  Ad ///if  fed,  fyc.  xix. 

During  the  Session  the  following  were  elected  Members:  — 
Oct.  9,  1907. 

George  Kemp,  Watson  Street. 
James  A.  Parker,  80  Guild  Street. 
James  Fiddes,  Rubislaw  Den  South. 

Nov.  7. 

John  B.  Barclay,   Advocate. 
Dec.  19. 

A.  S.  R.  Bruce,  Solicitor. 

Jan.   16,   1908. 

Dr.  John  Innes,  George  Street. 

Feb.   12. 

James  Milne,  C.A. 

David  Graham,   Market  Street. 

Alexander  Clark,  Solicitor. 


June  27,  1908. 

Excursion    to    Hallforest,    Cluny    Castle,    Monymusk,    and 
Inverurie. 


Seventieth  Session,  1908-1909. 

Oct.  27,  1908. 
The  following  were  elected  Office-bearers :  — 

President — Mr.  James  Spence  of  Pow. 

Vice-Presidents — Professor  W.   L.   Davidson,   Mr.   Alex.  Forbes, 

Mr.    Alex.    Mackie,    Dr.    Joseph    Ogilvie,    and 

Dr.  W.  H.  Williamson. 

Committee  —  Mr.     Arthur     Clyne,     Mr.     T.     R.     Gillies, 

Dr.   Thomas  Milne,  Mr.   A.   M.   Munro,   and 

Professor   R.   W.   Reid. 

Secretary    and    Treasurer- -Mr.    W.    Kendall    Burnett,    M.A., 

Advocate. 
PaiJcrs  read: — 
Oct.    27. 

'Midst  Arctic  Snows.  Mr.  Sandon  Perkins. 

(Illustrated.) 
Nov.    12. 

What  is  Poetry?  Rev.  A.  Stuart  Martin,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Nov.   26. 

The  Folk-Speech  of  North-Eastern  Scotland. 

Mr.  W.  Stewart  Thomson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Dec.    10. 

Marvellous  and  Miraculous  Earth-Movements. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Tillemont-Thomason,  F.Ph.S.,  C.E. 

(Illustrated.) 
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Jan.   14,   1909. 

Selection  in  Human  Society. 

Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 
Feb.  4. 

A  Tour  through  India. 

Sir  George  Watt,  CLE.,  M.B.,  CM.,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  etc. 

(Illustrated.) 
Feb.  25. 

The  Influence  of   Stoicism  in   the  Development  of  Roman 
Law.     Professor  James  M.  Irvine,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.B. 
March  18. 

Jane  Austen,  and  some  of  her  Female  Characters. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mackie,  M.A. 


During  the  Session  the  following  were  elected  Members: 
Oct.  27,  1908. 

George  Riddoch,  Forest  Road. 

James  D.  Mackie,  Solicitor. 

Francis  J.  Scott,  Solicitor. 

Miss  Elizabeth  D.   Xisbet,  Victoria  Road. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Henderson,   Gladstone   Place. 
Nov.  12. 

Dr.  George  Smith,  Bayview  Road. 
Nov.  26. 

Simon  McLeod,  Crown  Street. 

William  Bisset,  Albyn  Place. 

Feb.   25,   1909. 

Samuel   Milne.   Gas  Engineer. 


June  26,  1909. 

Excursion  to  Huntly,   Glass,  Beldorney  Castle,  and  Walla 
Kirk. 


Seventy-First  Session,  1909-1910. 

Oct.  28,  1909. 

following  wen  elected  Office-bearers:  — 

iident  —Mr.  .James  Spence  of  Pow. 
Vice-Presidents — Professor  W.  L.   Davidson,  Mr.   Alex.   Forbes, 
Mr.    Alex.    Mackie,    Dr.    Joseph   Ogilvie,    and 

Dr.   \Y.    H.   Williamson. 

•'/..     -Mr.     Arthur     Clyxe.     Mr.     T.     R.     Gillies. 

Dr.   Thomas  Milne,   Mr.   A.  M.  Munro,  and 

Profe^or  P.    W.    Keid. 

ind    Treasurer   -Mr.    W.    Kendall    Burnett,    M.A., 

Advocate. 


Papers  Rend,  Members  Admitted,  &c.  xxi. 

Papers  read:  — 
Oct,  28. 

A  Visit  to  the  Sites  of  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia. 

Rev.  D.  Ritchie  Key,  M.A. 

(Illustrated.) 
Nov.  25. 

The  Evolution  of  Indian  Religious  Architecture. 

Professor  A.  A.  Macdonell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Oxford. 

(Illustrated.) 
Dec.  9. 

The  Marvels  of  Photography. 

Mr.   H.   Snowden  Ward,  F.R.P.S. 

(With  Apparatus  and  Illustrations.) 
Jan.  20,  1910. 

How  Paper  is  Made.      Mr.  R.  W.  Sindall,  F.C.S.,  London. 

(Illustrated.) 

Feb.  10. 

In  Birdland  with  a  Camera. 

Mr.  Oliver  G.  Pike,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

(Illustrated.) 
Feb.   24. 

Modern  Methods  of  Plant  Cultivation. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Greig,  F.H.A.S.,  F.R.S.E. 

(Illustrated.) 
March  11. 

The  Art  of  the  Early  Church.  Mr.  Henry  F.  David. 

(Illustrated.) 
March  31. 

Sidney  Lanier.  Rev.  John  A.  Irvine,  B.A. 


During  the  Session  the  following  were  elected  Members: — 
Oct.  21,  1909. 

Mi.^s  GrarroWj  Mile  End  Avenue. 

Robert  Mackay,  F.F.A.,  Argyll  Place. 

Walter  Simpson,  Victoria  Street. 
Nov.   25. 

John  Murray,  M.A.,  Advocate. 

A.  Tytler  Xicol,  Solicitor. 
Jan.  20,  1910. 

Edward  W.  Watt,  M.A.,  Carlton  Place. 


June  25,  1910. 

Excursion  to  Ballater,  Braemar,  and  Balmoral. 
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LIST    OF    EXCURSIONS. 


1846— Cove. 

1847 — Dunnottar  and  Fetteresso. 

1851— Fettercairn  and  Gannochie,  and  the  Burn. 

1852 — Haddo  House  and  Braes  o'  Giglit. 

1853 — Haddo  House  and  Fyvie  Castle. 

1854 — Mount  Keen  and  Castle  of  Birse. 

1855 — Glamis  Castle. 

1856— Ben-na-chie. 

1857 — -Castle  of  Edzell  and  Brechin  Cathedral. 

1858- — Monymusk  and  Paradise. 

1859 — Laurencekirk  and  the  Burn. 

1860 — Kildrummy  and  Alford. 

1'861 — Forest  of  Glentana  and  Mount  Keen. 

1862 — Montrose  and  Den  Fenella. 

1863 — Slains  Castle  and  Bullers  of  Buchan. 

1864 — Blairgowrie  and  Dunkeld. 

1865 — Elgin  and  Pluscarden  Priory. 

1866 — Aboyne  and  Mount  Keen. 

1867— Ballater  and  Balmoral. 

18'68 — Fordoun,  Fettercairn,   and  Cairn  o'  Month. 

1869— Braes  o'  Gight  and  Ellon. 

1870— Dunecht  House,  Midmar  Castle,  and  Banchory. 

1871— Arbroath. 

1873 — Craigievar  Castle. 

1876 — Fordoun  and  Fettercairn. 

1878 — Dunecht  -and  Banchory. 

1879— St.  Andrews. 

1880— Loch  Kinord. 

1S81 — Banchory,   Finzean,    and  Aboyne. 

1882    -Newburgh  and  Slains. 

1883— Den  of  Airlie. 

1884 — Fraserburgh,  Aberdour,  and  Boyndlie. 

1885    -Kildrummy  and  Tap  o'  Xoth. 

l^v(i     Inverurie  and  vicinity. 

1887— Banff. 

1888 — Aden.   Abbey  of  Deir,  Pitfour,  etc. 

1889 — Dunecht.   and   the   Observatory,    the    Barmekin    and 

Midmar  Castle. 
1890— St.   Andrews. 
1891 — Elgin,  Pluscarden   Priory,   etc. 
L892— The  Braes  o'  Giglit. 

1893 — Port  let  hen1-.   Mnchalls.   and  Stonehaven. 
1894 — Hallforest,   Ca6tle  Fraser,   Cluny,   and  Monymusk. 
1895 — Meigle,   Kirriemuir,  and  Den  of  Airlie. 
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1896— The  Banks  of  the  Findhorn. 

1897 — Drumtochty,  Fettercairn,  Edzell,   and  Brechin. 

1898 — Coupar- Angus,  Dunkeld,  and  Blairgowrie. 

1899 — Turriff,  Deveronside,  and  Banff. 

1900 — Glentana,  Lochs  Kinord  and  Davan,  and  Aboyne. 

1901 — Kinross  and  Looh  Leven. 

1902 — Fochabers,  Gordon  Castle,  and  Buckie. 

1903— Cullen. 

1904 — Speyside  and  Glen  Fiddich. 

1905 — Peterhead,    Bullers   of   Buchan,    Slains   Castle,    and 

Cruden  Bay. 
1906— Forfar,  Aberlemno,  Melgund  Castle,  Shielhill  Bridge, 

Inverquharity  Castle,  and  Kirriemuir. 
1907 — Dinnet,    Colquhonie,  Kildrummy  Castle,  and  Alford. 
1908 — Hallforest,  Cluny  Castle,  Monymusk,  and  Inverurie. 
1909— Huntly,  Beldorney  Castle,  and  Walla  Kirk. 
1910 — Ballater,   Braemar,   and   Balmoral. 


SELECTION  OF  PAPERS 

READ    BEFORE   THE   ABERDEEN"    PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY   BETWEEN    1900    and    1910. 


Judas  Maccabaeus. 


Professor  Nicol,  D.D.,  Aberdeen  University,  communicated  a 
paper  entitled,  "  Judas  Maccabaeus,"  on  November  12,  1901. 


Ju  da  s  Ma  era  baeu  s . 
By  Professor  Nicol,  D.D.,  Aberdeen  University. 

It  is  surely  not  necessary,  though  this  is  Aberdeen,  to  make 
any  apology  for  taking  a  Jewish  subject  for  a  lecture  before  such 
an  association  as  this.  The  Jews  have  had  a  marvellous  history, 
and  they  are  to  this  day  the  most  remarkable  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  They  have  seen  the  beginning  of  all  modern  civilisa- 
tion ;  they  had  reached  their  meridian  in  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon,  long  before  Greece  and  Rome  had  appeared  above  the 
horizon  ;  they  are  the  only  people  still  in  existence  whose  ancestry 
goes  back  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  cradle  of  human  history,  and 
whose  progenitors  were  familiar  with  those  powerful  peoples  and 
populous  cities  and  mighty  temples  the  remains  of  which  are  being 
dug  up  from  the  soil  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  many  milleniums 
old.  The  Jews  of  London  and  New  York,  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Constantinople,  the  Jew  who  makes  cigarettes  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  bargains  for  herrings  in  the  season  at  Peterhead  and 
Aberdeen,  are  in  race  and  blood  and  feature  the  children  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  brethren  of  the  prophets  and 
psalmists  of  Israel,  the  kinsmen  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  according  to 
the  flesh.  They  have  outlived  all  the  nations  which  of  old  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  them  ;  they  are  mixed  with  every  race,  yet 
lost  in  none  ;  they  float  like  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, unassimilated,  unabsorbed.  They  are  everywhere  despised 
and  held  in  contempt,  and  yet  here  they  are  in  the  van  of  modern 
progress,  a  factor  in  all  the  commercial,  political,  and  intellectual 
life  of  our  time.  Their  marvellous  vitality  is  equalled  by  their 
intellectual  gifts  and  their  social  influence,  which  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  from  "  the  tribes  of  the 
wandering  foot  and  weary  breast  "  there  should  arise  any  pre- 
eminently distinguished  in  the  profession  of  arms.  The  genius  of 
Israel  has  long  lain  in  other  fields.     A  people  without  a  king, 
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without  a  fatherland,  without  national  institutions  or  even  inde- 
pendence, and  without  experience  of  warfare,  is  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  great  soldier.  We  have  seen  within  the  last  few  years  the 
treatment  which  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  are  ready  to 
mete  out  to  a  brave  and  distinguished  officer  of  Jewish  race.  In 
the  British  Army  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  Jewish  officers,  as  well  as 
rank  and  file,  but  it  must  always  be  difficult  in  any  of  the  Services 
to  maintain  Jewish  observances  in  respect  of  food  and  ceremonial 
purity.  But  it  is  not  under  modern  conditions  of  Jewish  life  that 
we  can  expect  to  find  the  typical  Hero  of  the  Jewish  Nation.  We 
have  to  travel  back  beyond  the  Christian  era  to  the  time  when 
Jewish  nationality  was  still  strong  enough  to  strike  a  blow  for 
independence,  if  we  would  find  conditions  capable  of  giving  birth 
to  a  great  national  hero.  We  find  those  conditions  in  the  Macca- 
baean  period,  and  we  find  the  Hero  himself  in  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
And  so,  when  the  well-known  New  York  and  London  publishers, 
Putnam's  Sons,  were  selecting-a  hero  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  the 
series  of  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations,"  they  fixed,  not  upon  David,  or 
Uzziah,  or  Josiah,  but  upon  Judas  Maccabaeus.  They  com- 
mitted the  writing  of  this  biography  to  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams,  now 
Reader  in  Talmudic  Hebrew  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who 
visited  the  land  of  his  fathers  to  survey  the  Maccabaean  battle- 
fields, and  otherwise  to  equip  himself  for  the  task.  To  the  regret 
of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Abrahams'  pre-eminent  quali- 
fications, as  well  as  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  period,  this 
volume  of  the  Heroes  has  not  yet  appeared.  I  had  quite  counted 
upon  having  the  help  of  this  volume,  with  the  newest  knowledge 
which  scholarship  and  research  have  brought  together  on  this 
subject,  but  we  must  be  content  to  wait  for  it  still. 

It  may  help  you  to  carry  in  your  minds  a  definite  note  of  the 
Maccabaean  period  in  Jewish  history,  if  I  give  you  at  the  outset 
one  or  two  dates.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  444  B.C. 
as  the  date  of  Nehemiah  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Wall  of  Jeru- 
salem after  the  Babylonian  Captivity.  Socrates  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, carrying  on  his  work  as  a  teacher  in  Athens  while  Nehemiah 
was  Governor  under  Persian  supremacy  at  Jerusalem.  Then, 
again,  333  b.c.  is  the  date  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  zenith  of 
his  career — it  is  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  where  he  overthrew 
Darius  and  the  Persian  power.  Dividing  333  by  two,  you  have 
166A,  which  is  the  date  b.c.  of  the  appearance  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
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on  the  stage  of  Jewish  independence.  From  166  B.C.,  when  he 
took  over  the  leadership  of  the  Maccabaean  struggle  from  his 
gallant  and  jmtriotic  father,  to  161  B.C.,  when  he  died  on  the 
battlefield,  Judas  pursued  his  brilliant  and  meteor-like  course,  if 
not  himself  actually  having  seen  independence  achieved  for  his 
land  and  people,  at  least  having  brought  it  to  a  position  in  which 
ultimate  success  was  sure. 

There  is  no  great  need  to  trouble  you  with  particulars  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  history.  There  are  four  Books  of  Maccabees  in 
Greek,  and  a  fifth  known  only  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  all  of  them 
treating  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  time  and  of  the  career  of 
Judas.  The  story  takes  us  into  a  region  of  history  which  lies  off 
the  beaten  track  of  our  reading  and  is,  to  most,  unfamiliar. 
Belonging  neither  to  the  Old  Testament  nor  to  the  New,  it  comes 
less  under  the  notice  of  the  ordinary  Bible  reader.  And  yet  those 
400  years  between  the  close  (speaking  generally)  of  the  Old  dis- 
pensation and  the  opening  of  the  New  are  full  of  movement  and 
interest,  and  they  contain  a  j^reparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  spread  of  His  Gospel  of  which  until  recent  years  too  little 
notice  was  taken.  Of  these  Books  of  Maccabees,  only  the  First 
and  the  Second  have  been  admitted  into  the  Apocrypha  which  used 
to  be  bound  up  in  our  Bibles  for  ecclesiastical  use.  The  Second 
Book  covers  very  much  the  same  ground  as  the  First,  with 
legendary  additions.  The  First  Book  has  till  quite  recently  been 
regarded  as  a  credible  and  unexceptionable  source.  It  comes 
from  an  author  who  must  have  written  shortly  after  the  events 
recorded,  or  have  drawn  from  some  authentic  written  source. 
Schiirer,  our  greatest  authority  for  the  period,  thinks  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  credibility  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  '  It 
belongs,"  he  says  expressly,  "  to  the  most  valuable  sources  we 
possess  for  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people." 

It  is  singular  that,  in  a  book  recording  the  struggle  for  national 
independence,  the  name  of  God  is  never  mentioned.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  the  Old  Testament  book  of  Esther.  That  Judas  and 
his  associates  trusted  in  God,  and  clung  to  Him  in  their  struggle, 
is  manifest,  notwithstanding  that  the  chronicler  is  so  reticent 
regarding  the  power  and  presence  of  Jehovah.  In  II.  Maccabees, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  abound,  and 
the  name  of  God  is  constantly  invoked,  the  contrast  suggesting  that 
it  was  written  as  a  Pharisaic  correction  of  the  Sadducaean  tone  of 
I.  Maccabees. 
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What  is  of  great  value  in  the  record  is,  that  the  Maceabaean 
chronicler  dates  all  the  more  important  events  from  a  fixed  era — - 
not  the  Roman  a.u.c.  nor  the  Greek  First  Olympiad,  but  the 
Seleucid  era  312,  when  Seleucus  I.,  called  Nicator  (the  Conqueror), 
one  of  the  most  trusted  and  honoured  of  Alexander's  generals, 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  began  the  Seleucid  dynasty  of 
kings.  From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  recorded  by 
Josephus  to  have  visited  Jerusalem  and  to  have  paid  homage  to  the 
God  of  Israel  in  the  person  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  and  who 
bestowed  special  privileges  upon  the  Jews,  the  Greek  language 
and  Greek  ideas  and  Greek  manners  and  customs  spread  over  the 
East,  and  notably  in  Palestine.  Judea  remained  still  Hebraic  in 
sentiment  and  religion,  but  on  the  sea  coast  and  beyond  the 
Jordan,  even  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  under  the  shadow  of  mighty 
Hermon,  Hellenic  settlements  sprang  up  into  prosperous  and  in- 
fluential life.  Egyptian  Ptolemies  and  Syrian  Seleucidae  were 
eager  to  secure  the  resources  and  the  friendship  of  the  thriving 
province  which  lay  on  the  border  of  their  respective  territories. 
For  the  greater  part  of  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
Jews  were  subject  to  Egyptian  rule.  It  was  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia  (285-247),  who  was  greatly  interested  in  his  Jewish 
subjects,  that  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  was 
begun.  Commenced  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C., 
it  was  not  completed  till  the  middle  of  the  second,  but  the  influence 
of  the  Septuagint,  as  it  was  called  from  its  traditional  70  trans- 
lators, can  hardly  be  overestimated.  "  To  the  great  majority  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,''  says  Mr.  Ottley,  "  this  Greek  transla- 
tion became  the  channel  through  which  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  reached  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  served  to  intro- 
duce to  the  Gentile  world  the  treasures  of  Hebrew  thought  and 
religion,  while  the  language  employed  in  the  new  version  formed 
a  link  between  the  faith  of  Israel  and  the  philosophy  of  Greece." 
When  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  gave  place  to  that  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae, who  had  removed  their  Court  from  Babylon  to  Antioch  on 
the  OronteSj  the  Hcllenizing  process  made  great  progress. 
Hellenism,  especially  that  which  had  its  centre  at  Antioch,  had  in 
it  elements  tending  to  moral  degeneration,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  it  Bhould  provoke  the  antagonism  of  the  strict  adherents  of 
the  law,  the  godly  and  serious-minded  portion  of  the  Jewish 
nation.      Already   two   factions   were   clearly   defined — those   who 
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desired  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  Judaism  and  the 
Gentile  world,  and  those  who  set  their  faces  steadfastly  against 
the  encroachments  of  Hellenism  and  loyally  supported  the  ances- 
tral worship  and  customs.  The  former,  who  favoured  these 
Hellenizing  practices,  obtained  the  king's  authority  "  to  do  after 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gentiles.  And  they  built  a  place  of  exercise 
in  Jerusalem  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Gentiles;  and  they  made 
themselves  uncircumcised,  and  forsook  the  holy  Covenant  and 
joined  themselves  to  the  Gentiles  and  sold  themselves  to  do  evil." 
The  latter,  who  were  known  as  the  Hasidim  or  Hasidaeans — that 
is,  men  of  tender  conscience — set  themselves  against  those  prac- 
tices, and  also  against  the  social  corruption  which  accompanied 
them . 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  in  Judea  when  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  the  Fourth  of  his  name,  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
fathers  at  Antioch,  175  B.C.  Epiphanes  the  Illustrious  is  the 
title  by  which  he  is  generally  known  to  posterity,  but  Epimanes 
the  Madman  has  been  thought  more  appropriate  to  the  extra- 
ordinary mixture  of  qualities  embodied  in  Antiochus  IV.  The 
former  designation  is  warranted  by  his  military  prowess  shown 
in  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  by  his  enlargement  of  Antioch  and  its 
decoration  for  the  capital  of  his  empire,  by  his  civil  administration 
and  public  works,  and  by  his  aim  to  set  up  a  homogeneous  Eastern 
empire  which  should  hold  in  check  the  aggressions  of  the  growing 
and  ever-advancing  Roman  state.  The  other  is  justified  by  the 
extravagances  and  buffooneries  attributed  to  him,  not  only  by 
Jewish  historians,  but  also  by  classical  writers.  In  his  treatment 
of  his  Jewish  subjects  he  conspicuously  acted  the  part  of  madman. 
Not  that  he  had,  to  begin  with,  any  definite  quarrel  with  the  Jews. 
After  one  of  his  campaigns  against  Egypt,  Antiochus  made  an 
attack  upon  Jerusalem,  which,  under  Jason,  the  deposed  high- 
priest  had  risen  in  revolt.  To  the  indignant  grief  of  those 
[sraelitea  who  remained  loyal  to  the  national  worship,  he  pre- 
sumptuously entered  the  Temple  and  penetrated  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  lie  carried  off  the  sacred  furniture  which  had  been  gifted 
to  the  service  of  the  Temple  in  the  days  of  Ezra — the  golden  altar 
of  incense,  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  consecrated  .bread, 
and,  in  addition  to  lesser  ornaments  and  utensils,  the  treasure 
that  had  been  hidden  away  or  stored  in  the  inviolable  Sanctuary. 
Nor  was  he  content  with  sacrilege.     He  proceeded  to  slaughter  the 
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inhabitants  till  the  whole  land  was  filled  with  mourning,  and,  as 
the  chronicler  says,  "  all  the  house  of  Jacob  was  clothed  with 
shame."  The  example  of  sacrilege  and  slaughter  thus  set  by 
Antiochus  was  well  followed  up  by  his  satellites  in  the  years  that 
followed.  "  They  shed  innocent  blood  on  every  side  of  the 
Sanctuary  and  defiled  the  Sanctuary,"  says  the  Maccabaean 
chronicler.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  fled  because  of  them  : 
and  she  became  a  habitation  of  strangers,  and  she  also  became 
strange  to  them  that  were  born  in  her,  and  her  children  forsook 
her.  Her  Sanctuary  was  laid  waste  like  a  wilderness,  her  feasts 
were  turned  into  mourning,  her  Sabbath  into  reproach,  her 
honour  into  contempt.  According  to  her  glory,  so  was  her  dis- 
honour multiplied,  and  her  high  estate  was  turned  into  mourn- 
ing." The  extirpation  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  must  now  be 
carried  out,  as  part  of  the  process  of  thoroughly  Hellenizing  this 
obstinate  people.  The  seed  of  Abraham  was,  perhaps,  never 
nearer  to  complete  extinction.  ~In  every  town  and  village  of  the 
country  were  erected  altars,  at  which  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
quired to  offer  heathen  sacrifices,  and  on  the  king's  birthday  to 
join  in  the  sacrificial  feast.  The  two  badges  of  Judaism — the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  rite  of  circumcision — were  for- 
bidden to  be  retained,  on  pain  of  death.  The  worst  was  yet  to 
come.  On  25th  December,  168  B.C.,  they  set  up  the  "  Abomina- 
tion of  Desolation  " — a  Greek  altar  of  burnt-offering  upon  the  old 
altar  in  the  holy  place,  and  sacrificed  swine  upon  it.  In  the  cities 
of  Judah  on  every  side,  idol  altars  were  built.  In  cases  where 
the  oppressors  were  defied,  nameless  barbarities  were  inflicted.  A 
venerable  lawyer  of  ninety  years,  Eleazar  by  name,  steadily  refused 
to  hold  the  swine's  flesh  in  his  mouth.  Stripped  of  his  clothing, 
but.  as  the  chronicler  puts  it,  wrapped  in  the  dignity  of  old  age 
and  piety,  he  walked  boldly  to  the  rack,  on  which  he  was  scourged 
to  death.  ' '  I  will  show  myself  such  an  one  as  mine  age  requirest," 
he  said,  "  and  leave  a  notable  example  to  such  as  be  young  to  die 
courageously  for  the  honourable  and  holy  laws."  "  They  chose 
to  die,"  says  the  Maccabaean  writer,  "  that  they  might  not  be 
defiled  with  the  meats,  and  that  they  might  not  profane  the  holy 
Covenant;  and  they  died."  We  are  reminded  of  the  indignities 
and  barbarities  inflicted  upon  our  Scottish  forefathers  by  the 
English  minions  of  Edward  I.,  which  kindled  the  passionate  fer- 
vour of  William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce.     In  the  oppression 
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of  the  Jews  there  was  not  only  wounded  patriotism,  but  outraged 
religious  principle,  and  these  two  passions  together  stirred  the 
nation  to  its  depths.  It  was  when  the  night  was  dark  with  fore- 
bodings of  horrors  more  terrible,  if  such  could  be,  that  the  star  of 
hope  and  deliverance  burst  upon  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  loyal 
and  God-fearing  among  the  people. 

In  the  village  of  Modin,  standing  on  a  spur  of  the  mountains 
of  Judah  in  sight  of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  carriage-road  be- 
tween Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  there  lived  an  aged  priest,  by  name 
Mattathias.  He  had  five  sons — John  the  Lucky,  Simon  the 
Zealous,  Eleazar  the  Beast-sticker,  Jonathan  the  Crafty,  and  Judas 
the  Hammerer.  This  designation  of  Judas  reminds  us  of  Charles 
Martel,  the  Hammer  of  the  Moors,  and  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
on  whose  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  there  is  the  inscription, 
"  Edwardus  primus  Scotorum  malleus  hie  est."  Mattathias  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  because  of  the  destruction  which  had  over- 
taken his  people  and  the  holy  city  and  the  Sanctuary,  and  he 
regarded  life  under  such  conditions  as  nothing  better  than  a 
calamity  and  a  disgrace.  So  when  the  commissioners  of  Antiochus 
paid  a  visit  to  Modin,  as  to  the  towns  and  villages  around,  to  secure 
the  submission  of  the  inhabitants  to  idolatrous  worship,  and  sum- 
moned Mattathias  as  a  priest,  or,  possibly,  as  the  leading 
personage  of  the  place,  to  approach  the  idol  altar  and  do  sacrifice, 
Mattathias  publicly  and  expressly  refused.  ''  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  forsake  the  law  and  the  ordinances,"  he  said.  '  We 
will  not  hearken  to  the  king's  words,  to  go  aside  from  our  worship, 
on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left."  An  apostate  Jew  stepped  into 
the  breach,  and,  in  sight  of  the  assembled  citizens,  proceeded  to 
perform  the  impious  rites.  Overcome  with  righteous  indignation, 
Mattathias  rushed  upon  him  and  slew  him  at  the  altar.  Having 
thus  committed  himself  and  tasted  blood,  he  next  turned  upon  the 
king's  representative  who  had  commanded  the  sacrifice,  and  slew 
him  and  pulled  down  the  altar.  The  slaughter  of  the  king's  com- 
missioner was  a  declaration  of  war:  the  die  was  cast,  the  banner 
of  independence  was  unfurled,  and  the  Maccabaean  fight  for  faith 
and  freedom,  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  Jewish  history,  had 
begun.  A  fire  had  been  kindled  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  which 
would  ere  long  wrap  the  land  in  a  mighty  conflagration.  One 
thinks  of  William  Tell,  after  having  at  the  tyrant's  command 
transfixed  the  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  child  with  an  arrow 
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from  his  crossbow,  reserving  another  for  the  tyrant  himself,  and 
striking  a  blow  for  freedom,  by  Gessler's  death,  which  resounded 
through  the  land  till  the  yoke  of  the  hated  Austrian  was  broken 
and  the  people  were  free.  Mattathias  had  no  thought  of  measur- 
ing himself  in  open  warfare  with  the  King  of  Syria,  so  he  and  his 
sons  and  the  more  patriotic  of  the  people  retired  to  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Judea.  From  the  caves  and  grottoes  of  the  moun- 
tains they  carried  on  a  successful  movement  against  the  officers  of 
Antiochus.  To  the  Maccabaean  standard  rallied  the  Hasidaeans, 
and  soon  they  were  able  to  assume  the  offensive.  Traversing  the 
country,  they  destroyed  heathen  altars,  enforced  circumcision, 
hunted  down  apostates,  and  restored  the  observances  of  Judaism. 
"  They  pursued  after  the  sons  of  pride,"  says  the  chronicle,  "  and 
the  work  prospered  in  their  hand.  And  they  rescued  the  land  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Gentiles,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  kings, 
neither  suffered  they  the  sinner  to  triumph."  The  burden  of 
directing  the  revolt,  however,  proved  too  great  for  its  venerable 
leader,  and  he  sank  under  its  weight.  Feeling  the  end  to  be  near, 
he  gathered  his  sons  around  him,  and  charged  them  to  be  faithful 
unto  death.  He  pointed  them  to  the  shining  example  of  the 
heroes  of  the  nation,  from  Abraham  to  Daniel,  who  had  encoun- 
tered tribulation,  and  yet  had  obtained  deliverance  :  and,  while 
he  appointed  Simon  their  man  of  counsel,  he  nominated  Judas  as 
their  military  commander.  He  died  in  the  year  167-166  B.C.,  and 
was  buried  in  Modin,  amid  the  lamentations  of  all  who  remained 
true  to  countrv  and  to  faith. 

J 

Judas,  the  Hammerer,  was  the  third  son  of  the  family.  His 
personality  impressed  itself  upon  Jewish  history  beyond  that  of 
any  of  the  heroes  of  the  nation.  A  giant  in  stature  and  of  hand- 
some appearance,  he  was  an  ideal  champion  of  popular  liberties. 
He  was  the  pride  of  his  friends  and  the  darling  of  the  nation,  but 
the  terror  of  his  enemies  and  of  the  enemies  of  his  country.  As 
■<\  protector  of  fchem  that  were  ready  to  perish,  and  as  an  enthusiast 
for  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  he  had  no  equal.  As  he  was  in 
his  day  and  generation  without  a  peer,  so  in  the  ages  to  come  he 
remained,  in  lofty  patriotism,  in  military  prowess,  and  in  blame- 
lessness  of  life,  unapproached.  We  have  mentioned  Wallace  and 
Bruce,  but  their  warmest  admirers  have  to  admit  in  their  careers 
atrocities  which  the  callousness  of  the  times  and  the  oppression  of 
their  enemies  could  not  excuse.     The  history  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
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is  marked  by  no  such  stains.  "  And  he  angered  many  kings," 
says  the  chronicler,  "  and  made  Jacob  glad  with  his  acts,  and  his 
memorial  is  blessed  for  ever.  And  he  went  about  among  the  cities 
of  Judah  and  destroyed  the  ungodly  out  of  the  land,  and  turned 
away  wrath  from  Israel :  and  he  was  renowned  unto  the  utmost 
part  of  the  earth,  and  he  gathered  together  such  as  were  ready  to 
perish." 

Under  Judas,  the  guerilla  conflict  hitherto  pursued  became 
organised  warfare.  He  got  together  an  army  numbering  6,000 
men,  whom  he  trained  for  service,  whom  he  inspired  with  a  share 
of  his  own  dauntless  courage,  and  whom  he  imbued  with  some- 
what of  his  sublime  confidence  in  God.  His  success  in  the  field 
was  immediate  and  conspicuous.  First,  he  encountered  Apol- 
lonius,  who  had  superintended  the  collection  of  tribute  in  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  had  made  himself  detested  by  the  spoliation 
and  defilement  of  Jerusalem.  Judas  routed  him  and  his  numerous 
host  in  166,  in  the  battle  of  Samaria,  slaying  Apollonius  himself 
and  appropriating  his  sword,  which  he  carried,  as  did  David  that 
of  the  Philistine  giant,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  second  exploit 
was  at  a  spot  among  the  mountains,  not  far  from  his  native  Modin, 
a  spot  already  illustrious  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Canaanite  kings 
by  Joshua  in  the  pass  of  Beth-horon.  From  a  military  point  of 
view,  Beth-horon  was  an  important  outpost,  and,  to  an  invading 
force  from  the  maritime  plain,  the  key  to  Jerusalem.  Seron,  the 
commander  of  the  host  of  Syria,  had  led  a  large  army  along  the 
maritime  plain,  and  found  Judas  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  prepared 
to  dispute  his  advance.  Charging  his  little  band  to  put  their 
trust  in  Heaven,  and  reminding  them  that  the  fight  was  for  their 
lives  and  their  land,  Judas  rushed  upon  the  enemy  from  his  place 
of  concealment  and  vantage,  and  completely  discomfited  Seron  and 

army.  '  And  they  pursued  them  in  the  going  down  of  Beth- 
horon  unto  the  plain,  and  there  fell  of  them  about  800  men,  but 
the  residue  fled  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines." 

The  tidings  of  these  two  defeats  inflicted  upon  his  commander 
in  succession  reached  Antiochus  in  his  capital.  Much  as  he  would 
have  liked  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  Judea,  the  low  state  of  his 
exchequer  led  him  to  divide  his  forces,  with  the  view  of  at  once 
crushing  his  foes  and  improving  his  finances.  With  one  half  of 
his  available  forces  he  marched  into  Persia  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  tribute  throughout  the  provinces,  the  other  half  he  placed  under 
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the  command  of  Lysias,  with  instructions  to  extirpate  the  Jewish 
nation  and  to  colonise  the  land  with  strangers.     With  40,000  foot- 
men and  7,000  horse,  and  all  the  elephants,  under  three  subordi- 
nate  commanders    of   his   own   choice  —  Ptolemy,    Nicanor,    and 
Gorgias —  Lysias  set  out  for  the  land  of  Judah,  and  took  up  his 
headquarters  at  Emmaus.      So  certain  did  the  victory  of  Lysias 
appear,  that  the  slave-dealers  of  Phoenicia  and  Philistia  nocked  to 
his  camp,  taking  silver  and  gold  to  pay  the  price,  and  fetters  with 
which  to  bind  the  Israelitish  captives,  and  hoping  to  secure  many  of 
the  insurgents  for  slaves.     The  military  genius  of  Judas,  with  the 
help  of  Heaven,  carried  him  and  his  insignificant  force  to  victory. 
He  led  his  little  host  over  the  mountains  to  the  ridge  of  Mizpah, 
from  which  they  could  see  the  deserted  streets  of  Jerusalem,  the 
walls  and  gates  closed  as  if  in  siege,  the  silent  precincts  of  the 
Temple,  the  Greek  garrison  in  the  fortress.     With  fasting  and 
prayer  and  all  the  signs  of  humiliation  and  grief,  they  prepared 
for  the  impending  struggle.     They  spread  out  before  the  Lord  the 
copies  of  the  law  on  which  the  Greeks  had  drawn  the  figures  of 
heathen  deities,  in  the  hope  that  Heaven's  vengeance  would  swiftly 
overtake  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  impiety.     Giving  leave 
to  such  as  had  engagements  at  home  to  return,  he  addressed  to  the 
remainder    a    stirring    harangue,     recalling    the     overthrow     of 
Sennacherib  and  the  destruction  of  his  host,  and  more  recent  ex- 
amples of  victory  achieved  by  a  little  company  over  a  mighty  army 
by  the  help  of  Heaven.     He  then  divided  his  force  into  four  parts, 
each  brigade  of  1,500  being  under  the  command  of  himself  and  his 
three    brothers,     Simon,    John,    and    Jonathan,    the    remaining 
brother,  Eleazar,  being  commissioned  to  read  the  Sacred  Book  and 
proclaim  his  own  name  as  the  watchword — Eleazar,  the  Help  of 
God.     While  the  main  force  of  the  enemy,  under  Nicanor,   lay 
entrenched  at  Emmaus  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  Gorgias,  with 
5,000   foot   and    1,000   chosen   horse,   attempted   to   surprise   the 
Jewish  camp  by  night.   Through  his  scouts,  or  friendly  residents, 
Judas  was  apprised  of  the  attempt.   He  made  his  plans  accordingly. 
Leaving  his  empty  camp  to  Gorgias,   who  supposed  the  Jewish 
troops  had  fled   to  the   recesses  of  the  hills   and   followed  them 
thither,  Judas  marched  hard  through  the  passes  with  3,000  men 
and  flung  himself  at  daybreak  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Syrian 
host  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat.     We  think  of  Gideon's  300 
who  routed  the  vast  host  of  Midian,  of  the  300  who  held  the  pass 
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at  Thermopylae,  of  the  10,000  Athenians  who  routed  100,000 
Persians  at  Marathon.  Judas  had  resolved  to  lose  nothing  by 
rashness.  He  jDursued  the  routed  host  as  far  as  seemed  prudent 
into  the  Philistine  plain,  and  held  back  his  men  from  plunder  till 
Gorgias  was  dealt  with.  From  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  over- 
looking the  plain,  Gorgias  beheld  the  smoking  tents,  which  told 
that  the  Grecian  camp  was  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  fled,  leaving 
much  gold  and  silver,  and  blue  and  sea  purple,  and  great  riches 
to  Judas  and  his  warriors.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  when 
the  last  of  their  foes  betook  them  to  flight,  and  Judas  and  his 
grateful  host  returned  from  the  plain  to  their  fastnesses  in  the 
hill  country,  singing  the  National  Anthem  of  the  Jewish  people, 
the  136th  Psalm,  to  the  praise  of  Him  "  Who  remembered  us  in 
our  low  estate,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever.  And  hath 
delivered  us  from  our  adversaries,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Lysias  would  quietly  accept  the 
disastrous  defeat  administered  to  his  subordinates.  Next  year, 
165-164  B.C.,  he  proceeded  against  Judea  in  person  with  65,000 
men.  The  successes  which  had  attended  Judas  in  the  field  had 
won  recruits  to  his  standard,  and  his  army  now  numbered  10,000 
men.  At  Bethzur,  which  is  said  to  be  near  Jerusalem  by  the 
writer  of  II.  Maccabees,  and  which  Dr.  G.  Adam-Smith  locates  on 
the  Valley  of  Elah,  they  joined  battle,  and  Lysias  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  5,000  men.  The  victory  left  Judas  and  his  fol- 
lowers masters  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  was  a  heartbreaking  spec- 
tacle that  met  the  eyes  of  the  pious  warriors  as  they  approached 
the  holy  city.  They  saw  the  Sanctuary  laid  waste,  and  the  altar 
profaned,  and  the  gates  burned  up,  and  shrubs  growing  in  the 
courts  as  in  a  forest  or  on  one  of  the  mountains.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  breathing-space  afforded  by  the  retreat  of  Lysias  to  Antioch, 
Judas  reconsecrated  the  polluted  Sanctuary,  replaced  the  furnish- 
ings that  had  been  carried  off,  and  restored  the  daily  sacrifice. 
On  the  same  day  that,  three  years  before,  the  profanation  had 
taken  place,  the  Temple  was  rededicated.  The  day  was  kept  as  a 
festival  in  after  times,  and  it  was  this  annual  festival,  observed  in 
the  winter  season  and  called  also  the  Feast  of  Lights,  which  is 
mentioned  in  St.  John's  Gospel  as  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication. 
It  has  been  noted  as  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  when  the 
Christian  world  is  observing  Christmas  in  honour  of  Him  who  at 
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that  season  came  to  be  the  Light  of  the  World,  the  Jewish  world 
is  keeping  Hanucah,  when  the  Hanucah  lights  are  lit  and  every 
private  house  has  its  illumination,  in  commemoration  of  the  re- 
dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  165  b.c. 

During  the  next  eighteen  months  Judas  was  practically  master 
of  Judea.  Still,  the  fortress  of  Akra,  within  the  city,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Syrians.  Each  of  the  hostile  parties  stood  entrenched 
on  their  respective  ground,  and  from  this  time  to  142  b.c,  when 
Simon  captured  the  Syrian  garrison  in  Akra,  the  two  Jerusalems 
stood  over  against  each  other,  watchful  and  hostile.  Judas,  how- 
ever, was  not  content  to  hold  what  he  had  already  won.  He 
carried  out  a  successful  campaign  against  Edom,  the  old  here- 
ditary foe  of  Israel ;  swept  through  Amnion  and  Moab  beyond 
Jordan  ;  relieved  the  hard-pressed  garrisons  in  Gilead  and  Galilee, 
and  transferred  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  to  Judea.  It  was 
when  Judas  was  thus  in  the  meridian  of  his  victorious  career  that 
Antiochus  died  (164  b.c).  -The  accession  of  the  new  king, 
Antiochus  V.,  Eupator  by  surname,  had  no  effect  in  staying  the 
Maccabaean  revolt,  the  issue  of  which,  in  the  independence  of  the 
Jewish  people,  was  already  assured,  but  the  position  of  Judas  was 
endangered  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Hellenizing  Jews.  In  response 
to  appeals  from  this  party,  Lysias,  who  was  regent  in  the  minority 
of  Antiochus  V.,  resolved  to  quell  effectually  the  insurrection  in 
Judea  and  restore  the  Syrian  power  and  prestige.  With  100,000 
foot-soldiers,  20,000  cavalry,  and  32  elephants,  Lysias  laid  siege 
to  Bethzur,  and  encountered  Judas  before  Jerusalem.  The  battle 
is  described  in  terms  which  show  what  an  impression  was  made 
by  the  advance  of  the  Syrian  host,  reminding  us  of  Byron's  de- 
scription of  Sennacherib's  army — "  His  cohorts  were  gleaming 
with  purple  and  gold."  For  once,  the  small  band  of  Maccabaean 
infantry  failed  in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds,  not,  however, 
before  the  achievement  of  one  memorable  deed.  Eleazar,  the 
fourth  of  the  illustrious  brothers,  singling  out  an  elephant  which, 
from  its  towering  howdah,  he  imagined  to  bear  the  young  prince, 
determined  to  get  at  him,  or  sell  his  life  dear  in  the  attempt. 
He  found  his  way  through  the  hostile  ranks,  crept  under  the 
elephant,  and  by  one  thrust  brought  down  the  enormous  beast 
upon  him,  perishing,  indeed,  but  winning  by  his  daring  act  the 
perpetual  name  which  he  desired.  He  was  known  to  the  next 
generation   as    A  varan,   the   Beast-sticker.      Advancing  after  this 
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success  to  Jerusalem,  Lysias  laid  siege  to  the  Temple,  which  had 
been  walled  in  and  fortified,  but  being  compelled  by  political 
affairs  in  Syria  to  return  to  Antioch,  he  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Jewish  garrison,  restoring  to  them  their  spiritual  independence. 
In  no  long  time  after  the  return  of  Lysias,  he  and  his  ward,  Anti- 
ochus  Eupator,  were  put  to  death  at  Antioch,  and  Demetrius  I., 
who  had  a  prior  right  to  the  throne,  became  king. 

Once  more,  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  Hellenizing  party 
in  Jerusalem,  the  King  of  Syria  sent  a  fresh  army  into  Palestine, 
under  Nicanor,  who  had  already  taken  part  in  the  battle  of 
Emmaus.  Nicanor  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  great  host,  and, 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  Judas  by  treachery, 
met  him  in  force  at  Kapharsalama,  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Judea,  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  '  After  this,"  says 
the  narrative,  "  Nicanor  went  up  to  Mount  Zion  :  and  there  came 
some  of  the  priests  out  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  some  of  the  elders 
of  the  people,  to  salute  him  peaceably,  and  to  show  him  the  whole 
burnt  sacrifice  that  was  being  offered  for  the  king.  And  he 
mocked  them  and  laughed  at  them  and  entreated  them  shame- 
fully," and  thought  to  intimidate  the  Maccabaean  party.  He 
failed,  as  Sennacherib  had  failed  with  his  blasphemies  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah.  He  withdrew  his  force  from  Jerusalem,  and  once 
again  in  the  memorable  pass  of  Beth-horon,  the  Bannockburn  of 
Maccabaean  story,  Judas  encountered  the  hosts  of  Syria.  There, 
among  his  native  hills,  he  was  encamped  in  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  pass.  He  felt  that  it  was  a  critical  moment  in  his  life,  and 
relating  to  his  army  a  vision,  in  which  he  had  seen  Onias,  the  last 
of  the  blameless  high-priests,  before  the  troubles  began,  he  ex- 
horted them  to  deeds  of  bravery.  The  Temple  was  once  more 
imperilled,  and  ran  the  risk  of  another  defilement  that  would  undo 
all  the  labour  and  joy  of  the  recent  dedication.  Alike  in  the 
mountain  pass  and  in  Jerusalem,  from  which  the  hills  surround- 
ing Beth-horon  are  visible,  the  agony  was  intense.  Confronted 
by  a  force  overwhelmingly  superior  to  his  own,  he  was  more  than 
ever  thrown  back  upon  the  help  of  God.  It  was  the  spot  where 
Joshua  defeated  the  kings  of  Canaan  on  the  memorable  day  when 
he  called  out,  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou, 
moon,  in  the  Valley  of  Ajalon."  It  was  the  spot,  too,  where 
tradition  had  fixed  the  more  recent  deliverance  from  Sennacherib. 
And  so  Judas  prayed :  "  Thou,  O  Lord,  sent'st  Thine  angel  in  the 
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reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  didst  destroy  from  the  camp  of  Sennacherib 
an  hundred  and  four  score  and  five  thousand.  Now,  O  Ruler  of 
the  Heavens,  send  a  good  angel  before  us  and  strike  terror  and 
trembling,  and  with  Thy  mighty  arm  may  they  be  struck  down 
who  have  come  with  blasphemy  against  Thy  holy  temple."  The 
army  of  Nicanor  came  on  with  trumpets  sounding  in  concert  with 
their  triumphal  heathen  war-songs.  The  army  of  Judas  ad- 
vanced, "fighting  with  their  hands  and  praying  with  their  hearts" 
— the  expression,  says  Dean  Stanley,  reminds  us  of  Cromwell's 
Ironsides.  The  rout  of  Nicanor  and  the  Syrian  host  was  com- 
plete, and  the  Syrian  commander  was  himself  the  first  to  fall. 
The  victors  took  the  spoils  and  the  booty,  and  they  smote  off 
Nicanor's  head  and  his  right  hand,  which,  with  proud  brags,  he 
had  stretched  out  against  the  holy  house  of  the  Almighty,  and  they 
hanged  them  up  beside  Jerusalem — in  front,  says  the  writer  of 
II.  Maccabees,  of  the  gate  which  is  called  the  Gate  of  Nicanor  to 
this  day.  There  was  great  rejoicing  after  such  a  signal  victory, 
and  the  land  had  rest  for  a  little  while. 

Of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  the  victories  of  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
we  have  a  very  remarkable  memorial,  not  in  brass  or  stone  or  on 
canvas,  but  in  music  and  song.  When  the  greatest  of  modern 
musicians,  as  Dean  Stanley  tells  on  his  eloquent  page,  desired  to 
celebrate  with  the  grandest  military  strains  the  return  of  a  con- 
queror from  a  victorious  campaign  in  which  he  had,  as  was  be- 
lieved at  the  time — though  this  is  doubted  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land to  this  day — delivered  his  country  from  the  bondage  of 
tyranny  and  superstition  on  the  field  of  Culloden,  he  chose  as  the 
subject  of  his  oratorio  the  exploits  of  Judas  Maccabaeus.  In 
particular,  he  made  his  triumph  over  Nicanor  at  the  battle  of 
Beth-horon  the  occasion  for  the  chorus  which  has  greeted  every 
British  conqueror  since  : — 

See  !  the  conquering  hero  comes, 
Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drums, 
Sports  prepare,  the  laurel  bring, 
Songs  of  triumph  to  him  sing. 
It  is  from  Handel's  "  Judas  Maccabaeus  "  that  some  of  our  finest 
and  most  stirring  strains  are  derived.      Such  are  the  words  in 
which  Judas  summons' his  patriots  to  the  field  against  Gorgias  : — 

Sound  an  alarm  !   ye  silver  trumpets  sound 

And  call  the  brave  and  only  brave  around, 

Who  listeth  follow,  to  the  field  again, 

Justice  with  courage  is  a  thousand  men. 
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The  magnificent  chorus,  "  We  worship  God  and  God  alone,"  in- 
troduced in  connexion  with  the  rededication  of  the  Temple,  is  not 
only  a  masterpiece  of  melodious  invention,  but  one  of  the  grandest 
confessions  of  faith  ever  expressed  in  music.  In  the  same  great 
oratorio  we  have  the  celebrated  air : — 

0 !  Liberty,  the  choicest  treasure,  seat  of  virtue,  source  of  pleasure, 
Life  without  thee  knows  no  blessing,  no  endearment  worth  caressing. 

The  victory  over  Nicanor  at  Beth-horon  was  the  greatest  of  all 
the  victories  of  Judas,  and  it  was  the  last.  Dreading  the  speedy 
return  of  the  Syrians  in  overwhelming  numbers  to  avenge  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor,  Judas  resolved  upon  a  step,  the 
consequences  of  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee.  He 
took  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  to  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome.  Rome  had  been  fully  occupied  with  the  West, 
and  had  only  just  begun  to  intervene  in  Eastern  affairs.  She 
had  not  yet  come  in  contact  with  Israel — that  wonderful  people 
wTho  more  than  once  measured  themselves  with  her  might,  whose 
King  she  was  to  crucify,  and  before  whose  King,  risen  and  glori- 
fied, her  legions  were  yet  to  bow.  We  have  seen  how  Greece 
reversed  the  tide  of  conquest  which  had  so  long  flowed  from  East  to 
West,  and,  under  the  Macedonian  Alexander,  had  carried  her  vic- 
torious arms  beyond  the  Euphrates  and  beyond  the  Indus.  The 
partition  of  Alexander's  empire  into  various  kingdoms  had  created 
openings  through  which  the  Western  Power,  seated  on  her  seven 
hills,  was  not  slow  to  enter  for  new  fields  of  conquest.  On  the  far- 
stretching  plain  of  Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus,  the 
two  Scipios — the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  fresh  from  Zama,  and 
his  brother  Lucius — had  routed  the  forces  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  had  driven  him  for  good  beyond  the  Taurus  Mountains.  This 
had  happened  in  190  B.C.,  and  the  fame  of  the  Romans  had  pene- 
trated to  Judea.  Judas  "  had  heard  that  they  are  valiant  men, 
and  have  pleasure  in  all  that  join  themselves  unto  them,  and  make 
amity  with  all  such  as  come  unto  them."  And  they  told  him  of 
their  wars  and  exploits  among  the  Gauls,  and  how  they  conquered 
them  and  brought  them  under  tribute;  and  what  things  they  did 
in  Spain,  that  they  might  become  masters  of  the  mines  of  silver 
and  gold  which  were  there.  Judas  was  so  impressed  with  the  ap- 
parent disinterestedness  of  Rome  and  by  their  orderly  system  of 
government,  that  he  felt  safe  in  making  his  appeal  to  them  in 
this  crisis  of  his  country's  fate.     Undoubtedly,  it  looks  as  if  he 
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had  lost  faith  in  the  support  of  Heaven  when  he  made  appeal  to 
this  great  and  growing  secular  power.  It  may  be  that  in  this 
action  of  Judas  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  cooling  down  of 
the  zeal  of  the  Hasidaeans  in  his  support.  Ewald  has  well  pointed 
out  that  such  proposals  were  opposed  to  the  best  traditions  of 
Israelitish  thought  and  history,  and  that  every  one  of  the  prophets 
would  have  lifted  up  his  voice  against  them.  Had  Judas  foreseen 
that,  before  a  century  had  passed,  Rome  would  have  swallowed  up 
Syria  and  Egypt  and  Judea  in  her  world-wide  empire,  we  may 
believe  he  would  have  paused.  Yet,  we  must  allow  for  his  diffi- 
culties. He  had  not  only  the  hosts  of  Syria  to  face,  but  a  party 
among  the  Jews  to  keep  in  check  who,  mainly  for  selfish  ends, 
were  for  peace  at  any  price.  And  so  he  sent  an  embassy  of  two 
trusted  followers  to  Rome,  who  represented  to  the  Senate  that 
Judas,  who  is  called  Maccabaeus,  and  his  brethren,  and  the  people 
of  the  Jews  desired  to  be  registered  their  confederates  and  friends. 
A  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  forthwith  agreed  upon,  and 
written  "  on  tables  of  brass,"  the  contents  of  which  are  given  by 
the  Maccabaean  annalist.  The  treaty,  as  the  event  proved,  was  of 
no  service  to  Judas  ;  it  is  of  purely  historical  interest,  as  exhibiting 
the  first  contact  of  the  Jewish  people  with  the  power  of  Rome, 
from  which  they  were  destined  to  suffer  so  much,  and  which  they 
have  yet  seen  crumble  into  dust  and  vanish  away. 

Demetrius  I.,  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  who  had  in  his  boyhood 
been  sent  to  Rome  as  a  hostage  in  the  room  of  Epiphanes,  and  had 
been  kept  there  under  protest  for  many  years,  now  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Antiochus,  and,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the 
Hellenizing  Jews,  had  sent  an  army  against  Judea.  The  warning 
which  had  been  sent  him  from  Rome  not  to  undertake  the  cam- 
paign against  her  allies  reached  Antioch  too  late  to  stay  opera- 
tions. Bacchides,  the  Syrian  general,  who  had  Alcimos,  the  high- 
priest,  co-operating  with  him,  led  the  invading  host  southwards 
through  Galilee  till  he  found  himself  before  Jerusalem  with  22,000 
men.  "  And  Judas  encamped  at  Elasa,"  between  the  upper  and 
the  nether  Beth-horon,  "and  3,000  chosen  men  with  him;  and 
they  saw  the  multitude  of  the  forces  that  they  were  many,  and 
they  feared  exceedingly :  and  many  slipped  away  out  of  the  army ; 
there  was  not  left  of  them  more  than  800  men."  There  were  those 
who  deemed  it  hopeless  to  encounter  22,000  with  800  men,  but 
Judas  said  :  "  Let  it  not  be  so  that  I  should  do  this  thing  to  flee 
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from  them;  and  if  our  time  is  come,  let  us  die  manfully  for  our 
brethren's  sake,  and  not  leave  a  cause  of  reproach  against  our 
glory."  To  the  heroic  spirit  of  Judas,  death  and  honour  must 
not  be  dissociated,  and,  with  the  resolve  to  conquer  or  to  sell  his 
life  at  the  dearest,  he  led  his  noble  800  into  battle.  "  The  earth 
shook,"  says  the  historian,  "  with  the  shout  of  the  armies,  and 
the  battle  was  joined  and  continued  from  morning  until  evening." 
The  Jewish  commander  selected  for  attack  the  right  wing  of  the 
hostile  array,  where  Bacchides  fought  in  person,  and,  calling  his 
Ironsides  to  follow,  drove  the  serried  ranks  in  confusion  before 
him.  The  success  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  the  left  wing  of 
the  Syrian  host  swung  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  triumphant 
Jews  as  they  pressed  the  pursuit,  and  ultimately  overwhelmed 
them.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  terrible,  and  among  the 
slain  was  Judas,  who  would  have  been  victorious  once  more  had  it 
been  given  to  him  to  accomplish  impossibilities.  Of  his  death  we 
may  say,  substituting  his  name  for  that  of  Samson,  in  Milton's 
lines  : — 

Judas  hath  quit  himself 

Like  Judas,  and  heroically  hath  finished 

A  life  heroic. 

"  And  Jonathan  and  Simon  took  Judas,  their  brother,  and 
buried  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father  at  Modin.  And  they 
bewailed  him,  and  all  Israel  made  great  lamentation  for  him  and 
mourned  many  days,  and  said,  How  is  the  mighty  fallen,  the 
saviour  of  Israel.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Judas  and  his  wars 
and  the  valiant  deeds  which  he  did,  and  his  greatness,  they  are 
not  written,  for  they  were  exceeding  many." 

The  Maccabaean  leaders  might  well  have  given  up  the  struggle 
when  their  great  champion  was  slain.  Without  a  leader,  without 
a  following,  face  to  face  with  famine,  oppressed  and  persecuted  at 
the  instance  of  apostate  Jews  who  had  curried  favour  with  the 
Syrian  leader,  they  were  in  an  evil  plight.  But  their  courage  was 
unbroken,  and  the  spirit  of  their  father  and  their  brother  lived 
on  in  them.  The  remaining  brothers  chose  Jonathan,  the 
youngest,  as  their  leader,  and  their  cause  once  more  gained  ground. 
Jonathan,  after  various  vicissitudes,  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  in  Michmash  as  governor  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Mean- 
while the  Syrian  commander  had  evacuated  Judea,  and  domestic 
strife  at  Antioch  brought  a  period  of  rest,  for,  as  the  chronicler 
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says,  "  tlie  sword  ceased  from  Israel."  The  Maccabaean  cause 
gathered  strength,  and  in  a  few  years  Jonathan  obtained  the  high- 
priesthood,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Hashmon  to  fill  that  office. 
When,  after  ten  years'  occupancy  of  the  high-priesthood,  Jonathan 
was  treacherously  put  to  death,  his  brother  Simon,  now  tlie  last 
of  the  Maccabaean  brothers,  assumed  the  leadership,  and,  more 
through  the  weakness  of  Syria  than  through  any  access  of  national 
strength,  secured  the  emancipation  of  the  Jewish  people  from 
Syrian  domination.  He  induced  Demetrius  II.,  the  King  of  Syria, 
to  release  Judea  from  tribute,  and  by  this  concession,  as  the 
annalist  puts  it,  "  the  yoke  of  the  heathen  was  taken  away  from 
Israel."  When  Simon  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Akra,  in 
which  for  many  years  a  Syrian  garrison  had  been  quartered, 
Jerusalem  was  once  more  free.  So  the  year  142  B.C.  became 
memorable  as  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  national  independence, 
when  people  began  to  write  in  their  instruments  and  contracts, 
"  In  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  Great,  High-priest  and  Captain 
and  Leader  of  the  Jews."  From  this  time,  also,  the  Jews  minted 
their  own  coinage,  and  the  industries  of  the  land  flourished  as 
never  before.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  which  the  historian  has 
left  us  of  the  peace  and  plenty  that  now  reigned  :  ' '  The  land  had 
rest  all  the  days  of  Simon.  .  .  .  And  they  tilled  their  land 
in  joeace,  and  the  land  gave  her  increase,  and  the  trees  of  the 
plains  their  fruit.  The  ancient  men  sat  in  the  streets,  they  com- 
muned all  of  them  together  of  good  things,  and  the  young  men 
put  on  glorious  and  warlike  apparel.  He  provided  victuals  for 
the  cities,  and  furnished  them  with  all  manner  of  munition,  until 
the  name  of  his  glory  was  named  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.  He 
made  peace  in  the  land,  and  Israel  rejoiced  with  great  joy  :  and  they 
sat  each  man  under  his  vine  and  his  fig  tree,  and  there  was  none 
to  make  them  afraid :  and  there  ceased  in  the  land  any  that  fought 
against  them  :  and  the  kings  were  discomfited  in  those  days.  And 
he  straightened  all  those  of  his  people  that  were  brought  low :  the 
law  he  searched  out,  and  every  lawless  and  wicked  person  he  took 
away.  He  glorified  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  vessels  of  the  temple 
he  multiplied." 

There  was  still  a  suzerainty  exercised  over  Israel  by  Syria,  but 
the  Hasmonaeans,  as  the  Maccabaeans  were  called,  from  Hashmon, 
an  ancestor  of  their  house,  held  the  supremacy  for  126  years,  and, 
through   the   marriage   of   Mariamne   with   Hercd,    continued   in 
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almost  sovereign  power  till  Judea  was  placed  directly  under  Roman 
control.  But  for  the  gallant  struggle  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  and 
the  reassertion  cf  the  supremacy  of  the  Law  by  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, Jewish  independence  and  religion  might  have  failed 
altogether. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Talmud,  that  huge  conglomeration 
of  Jewish   tradition   and   exposition   which   dates   from   the   first 
Christian  centuries,  has  scarcely  anything  to  tell   of  this  great 
national  hero  and  his  exploits.   It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  he  is  never 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament,  although  it  is  probable 
that  it  is  the  martyrs  of  the  early  Maccabaean  period  who  are 
referred  to  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Hebrews  as  wandering  about  in 
sheepskins  and  goatskins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.     Nevertheless,  his  name  and  ex- 
ploits have  not  been  allowed  to  perish.     He  combines  in  his  own 
person  in   a   pre-eminent   degree   the   qualities   of   a   high-souled 
patriot,  an  illustrious  commander,  and  an  eminent  saint,  remind- 
ing us  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  General  Gordon.      The  old  mediaeval 
romances  and  artists,  we  are  told,  placed  Judas  Maccabaeus,  not 
in  the  circle  of  Jewish  and  Christian  saints,   but  in  the  larger 
galaxy  of  the  Nine  Worthies,  drawn  from  every  nation  and  land, 
with  Alexander  and  Caesar,  with  Arthur  and  Charlemagne.      "  My 
Jewish  soldiers  are  veritable  Maccabees,"  said  the  Czar  Nicholas  I. 
to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  when  he  went  to  Russia  to  plead  for  his 
oppressed  and  downtrodden  co-religionists  there — patriotism  and 
courage  and  loyalty  to  his  throne  being  all  summed  up  in  the 
name.     And  among  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  whose  fame  is  being 
revived  in  these  latter  days,  there  is  none  with  a  record  more 
honourable,  a  spirit  more  dauntless,  a  soul  more  lofty  and  noble 
than  Judas  Maccabaeus,  a  Hero  of  the  Jewish  Nation. 
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Professor  William  L.  Davidson,  LL.D.,  communicated  a  paper 
entitled  "  The  Nature,  Origin,  and  Historical  Development  of 
Rhetoric  or  Literary  Composition,"  on  February  3,  1902. 


The  X at ure,    Origin,  and  Historical  Development   of  Rhetoric  or 

L iterary  C  'omposition . 

By  Professor  William  L.  Davidson,  LL.D.,  Aberdeen  University. 

I.     Rhetoric  Defined. 

Rhetoric  may  be  defined  as  the  study  and  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  regulate  the  correct  use  of  language,  both  in  speaking 
and  in  writing.  Three  things  in  particular,  therefore,  may  be 
noted  with  regard  to  it :  — 

First,  it  is  concerned  with  the  form,  not  primarily  with  the 
matter,  of  discourse  :  it  deals  with  language,  spoken  and  written,  in 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  style  or  mode  of  expression,  not  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  substance  of  thought.  Secondly,  it  aims  at  supplying  a 
standard  of  style,  and  so  criticizes  the  various  modes  of  expressing 
thought  in  speech,  and  offers  itself  as  an  aid  towards  correct  usage. 
Hence,  Quintilian  defines  it  as  "  the  science  of  correct  speaking;  " 
and  Cicero  designates  rhetoricians  as  "  those  who  lay  clown  the 
rules  of  speaking."  In  this  aspect,  it  has  a  twofold  function — (a) 
first,  to  teach  what  style  is,  (b)  secondly,  to  remove  the  faults  and 
awkwardnesses  of  style — what  De  Quincey  calls  "  the  friction  of 
style,  the  needless  joltings  and  retardations  of  our  fluent  motion." 
Its  subject-matter  is,  fundamentally,  "  proper  words  in  proper 
places  " — which  is  just  Swift's  definition  of  style.  "  The  essence  of 
all  good  style,"  says  Walter  Pater  (Miscellaneous  Studies,  p.  60), 
"  whatever  its  accidents  may  be,  is  expressiveness.  It  is  mastered 
in  proportion  to  the  justice,  the  nicety  with  which  words  balance  or 
match  their  meaning,  and  their  writer  succeeds  in  saying  what  he 
wills,  grave  or  gay,  severe  or  florid,  simple  or  complex." 

But,  besides  these  two  characteristics,  rhetoric  has  another. 
Thirdly,  it  claims  to  train  in  facility  and  grace  of  expression.  And 
so,  Cicero  claims  for  himself,  as  the  special  province  of  the  public 
speaker,  the  ability  to  "  express  himself  with  propriety,  perspicuity, 
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and  elegance  "  ;  and  Samuel  Johnson,  whose  opinion  is  certainly  not 
to  be  despised,  formally  defines  rhetoric,  in  the  Dictionary,  as  "  the 
act  of  speaking  [he  should  have  added  writing'],  not  merely  with  pro- 
priety, but  with  art  and  elegance."  This  characteristic  would  best, 
perhaps,  be  expressed  by  saying  that  rhetoric  teaches  us  to  give 
finish  to  composition:  it  trains  its  students  in  literary  effect,  and 
thereby  makes  them,  in  so  far  as  it  can,  literary  artists.  Language 
is  here  viewed  on  its  aesthetic  side. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  rhetoric  is  essentially  an  art,  al- 
though it  has  certain  also  of  the  characteristics  of  a  science.  It  is 
a  science  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  the 
different  effects  that  different  words  and  different  kinds  of  style 
make  upon  the  human  mind  (individual  and  collective),  and  in  so 
far  as  it  generalizes  these,  and  arranges  or  methodizes  them,  and 
lays  them  out  in  systematic  exposition.  It  is  an  art,  in  so  far  as 
it  lays  down  rules  for  correct  composition,  and  practises  in  the 
application  of  them. 

II.     Rhetoric  and  Allied  Studies. 

Be  it  observed,  however,  that  in  speaking  of  rhetoric  as  laying 
down  a  standard  of  composition  and  as  claiming  to  be  a  guide  to 
correct  usage,  I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  it  is 
something  independent  of  all  actual  composition  and  all  actual 
usage — that  it  has  some  mysterious  norm  of  its  own,  self-supporting 
and  pre-existent,  by  which  it  tests  the  actual  and  determines  whether 
it  is  right  or  not. 

On  the  contrary,  here,  as  in  most  other  spheres,  practice  pre- 
cedes theory;  and  rhetoric,  as  a  system,  is  founded  upon  actual 
usage,  and  bases  its  ability  to  correct,  not  on  any  self-existent  a 
priori  power,  but  on  the  fact  that  it  founds  its  precepts  on  first 
principles  deduced  from  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  inevitably  dependent  on  psychology,  then.  What  human 
nature  is,  how  it  may  be  moved,  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
human  emotion,  how  motives  operate  among  men,  what  laws  regu- 
late the  mind,  what  is  the  connexion  between  thought  and  speech : 
all  this,  and  much  more,  is  presupposed  as  known.  And  the  ideal 
of  rhetoric  is  an  ideal  established  by  a  consideration  of  the  best 
literary  usage  of  the  great  speakers  and  writers  in  any  particular 
tongue,  justified  by  an  appeal  to  principles  founded  in  man's 
mental  constitution. 
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But,  while  rhetoric  is  thus  dependent  on  psychology,  it  is  also 
intimately  connected  with  several  other  branches  of  study,  more 
especially  with  grammar  and  with  logic. 

This  has  been  clearly  seen  from  the  commencement.  Aristotle 
saw  it.  So  did  the  old  Latin  rhetoricians  :  so  did  the  Schoolmen  in 
later  times  :  and  so  have  all  our  modern  rhetoricians,  especially  the 
latest  of  them. 

Among  the  older  rhetoricians,  however,  the  tendency  was  to 
mix  up  rhetoric  with  one  or  more  of  the  kindred  disciplines. 
Aristotle  introduced  into  his  handling  of  it  a  good  deal  of  ethics, 
and  not  a  little  of  logic.  This,  certainly,  confounded  things  that 
differ;  but,  indirectly,  it  was  a  compliment  to  rhetoric.  If  rhetoric 
were,  as  some  have  maintained,  the  mere  trickery  of  words,  logic 
could  give  no  countenance  to  it.  But  logic  does  give  countenance 
to  it,  and  did  so  from  the  beginning;  and  this  alone  proves  that 
rhetoric  is  not  the  mere  trickery  of  words.  The  Stoics  gave  no 
separate  place  to  rhetoric,  but  4ncluded  it,  as  well  as  grammar,  in 
logic.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  stretch  the  boundaries  in  various 
directions,  the  latter  including  much  that  would  nowadays  be  re- 
garded as  theory  of  education.  And  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic 
were  very  much  commingled  by  those  tough  thinkers  known  as  the 
Schoolmen,  whose  reputation  was  frequently  so  much  of  a  philo- 
logical and  linguistic  kind  that  they  were  known  distinctively  as 
grammarians. 

III.     History  of  Rhetoric. 

But  this  is  a  point  of  so  much  interest  that,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  treat  it  somewhat  more  fully,  historically. 

The  Sophists. 

Rhetoric  (Greek  for  speakinrj)  practically  took  its  rise  in  ancient 
Greece,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  among  the  much-abused  and  ill-under- 
stood set  of  thinkers  known  as  the  Sophists.  Ah  these  Greeks  ! 
they  seem  to  have  exhausted  the  universe  of  knowledge.  Not  only 
do  we  owe  to  them  philosophy  in  general :  we  owe  to  them  also  the 
distinctive  sciences  of  logic,  ethics,  and  rhetoric  in  special— and  the 
refinement  of  Art  as  well. 

The  Sophists,  in  their  palmy  days,  were  philosophers  who 
avowedly  combined  philosophy  with  rhetoric,  whose  special  function 
it  was,  indeed,  to  teach  the  art  of  discussion,  so  as  to  guide  public 
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opinion.  But  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  philosophy  :  they 
extended  their  art  to  politics,  and  laid  themselves  out  to  train 
young  aspirants  for  political  honours.  In  philosophy,  they  made 
the  first  great  start  (under  the  leading  of  Protagoras),  by  directing 
men's  attention  inwards — by  starting  certain  of  the  great  problems 
of  thought,  giving  them  explicit  utterance,  and  working  up  to  a 
solution  of  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  consciousness  ; 
and,  though  their  philosophy  was  in  many  ways  crude  and  unsatis- 
factory, we  should  be  unreasonable  to  expect  anything  else  from 
pioneers  in  so  difficult  and  intricate  a  region;  and,  if  ultimately,  in 
the  hands  of  degenerate  teachers,  it  became  what  we  nowadays  know 
by  the  disparaging  name  of  sophistry — if  it  came  to  be  simply 
arguing  for  the  sake  of  victory,  or  attempting  (against  all  comers) 
to  "  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason," — it  only  thereby 
shared  the  fate  of  many  other  noble  things,  which  have  been  brought 
into  disrepute  by  being  unworthily  handled,  and  cannot  reasonably 
be  held  responsible  for  men's  abuse  of  it.  In  politics,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  tried  to  get  men  to  think  independently,  to  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  mere  authority,  and  to  subject  common  opinion  to 
a  thorough  sifting  :  and  if  here,  again,  degeneracy  set  in,  and  the 
rhetor  came  to  prize  his  art  only  in  the  light  of  how  much  money  it 
could  bring  him,  we  must  not  condemn  the  ideal  because  the  real 
fell  so  far  short  of  it. 

That  the  Sophists  deserve  well  of  us,  is  now  pretty  generally 
agreed.  But  time  was  when  only  evil  was  spoken  of  them.  The 
more  just  estimation  and  view,  we  owe  mainly  to  Grote,  but,  in  part, 
also  to  Hegel  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  put  it  better  or  more 
shortly,  than  in  a  paragraph  from  Schwegler  {Handbook  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  pp.  34,  35),  which  I  now  extract:  — 

The  scientific  and  moral  defects  of  the  Sophists  call  attention 
of  themselves,  and  require  not,  therefore — especially  now  that  cer- 
tain later  historians  have,  with  overstrained  zeal,  painted  their  dark 
side  in  the  blackest  colours,  and  brought  forward  a  very  serious 
charge  of  frivolity,  immorality,  love  of  pleasure,  vanity,  selfishness, 
empty  disputatiousness,  and  the  false  show  of  learning — any  further 
exposition  at  our  hands  ;  but  what  has  been  generally  overlooked 
here  is  the  merit  of  the  Sophists  historically  as  regards  culture.  If 
they  possessed,  as  has  been  said,  only  the  negative  merit  of  having 
called  forth  the  opposition  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  then  the  immense 
influence  and  the  lofty  reputation  of  so  many  of  them,  as  well  as 
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the  revolution  they  produced  in  the  thought  of  an  entire  nation,  were 
phenomena  inexplicable.  It  were  inexplicable,  for  example,  how 
Socrates  could  attend  the  discourses  of  Prodicus,  and  advise  others 
to  do  the  same,  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  his  grammatical  contribu- 
tions and  his  merits  in  the  interests  of  a  healthy  logic.  In  his  rhe- 
torical attempts,  Protagoras  also  made  many  successful  hits,  and 
felicitously  determined  particular  grammatical  categories.  On  the 
whole,  the  Sophists  introduced  a  profusion  of  general  knowledge 
among  the  people,  scattered  a  mass  of  fruitful  and  suggestive  germs, 
called  forth  investigations  into  language,  logic,  and  the  theory  of 
cognition,  laid  a  foundation  for  the  methodic  treatment  of  many 
branches  of  human  inquiry,  and  partly  originated,  partly  advanced, 
that  admirable  intellectual  life  of  Athens  then.  Their  linguistic 
service  is  their  greatest.  Of  Attic  prose  we  may  regard  them  as  the 
creators  and  improvers.  They  are  the  first  who  made  style,  as  such, 
the  object  of  attention  and  study,  and  instituted  more  special  in- 
quiry into  measure  and  rhythnuas  into  the  art  of  rhetorical  expres- 
sion. Only  with  them,  and  excited  by  them,  is  the  commencement 
of  Attic  eloquence  ;  and  Antiphon  and  Isocrates,  the  latter  the 
founder  of  the  most  flourishing  school  of  rhetoric,  are  outshoots  of 
the  Sophists.  There  are  grounds  enough,  then,  surely,  for  not 
regarding  the  entire  product  of  the  time  as  a  mere  symptom  of 
corruption." 

Rhetoric,  then,  originated  with  the  Sophists;  and  its  nature,  as 
at  first  conceived,  was  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The 
Greeks  were  an  intellectual  people,  and  they  were  a  disputational 
people — nothing  delighted  them  more  than  the  excitement  of  in- 
tellectual discussion  (it  was  like  a  point  of  theology  to  a  Scotsman). 
They  were,  moreover,  possessed  of  a  language  of  singular  flexibility 
and  rich  discriminative  power.  Accordingly,  words  and  their  uses 
had  a  particular  charm  for  them — the  subject  suited  their  genius, 
and  it  suited  their  unique  language  ;  and  rhetoric,  in  the  hands  of 
-nine  of  the  Sophists  (particularly  Prodicus),  became  very  much 
treatment  of  words  and  their  subtleties. 

But  the  Greeks  were  also  an  artistic  people — they  loved  form,  as 
i  nnspicuously  in  their  inimitable  statuary  and  in  their 

i   delight  in  outward  nature.      They  could  not,  therefore,  help 

tg  interested  in  style. 

Mi  reover,  they  were  (above  most)  a  politically  active  race,  with 
i  democratic  constitution,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  ruled  in  the 
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State.  Here,  then,  was  the  chance  for  leaders  with  persuasivi 
tongues ;  here  was  the  opportunity  for  oratory  and  the  popular  gifts. 
For,  as  Gibbon  shrewdly  remarks: — "  The  studies  of  philosophy 
and  eloquence  are  congenial  to  a  popular  state,  which  encourages  the 
freedom  of  inquiry,  and  submits  only  to  the  force  of  persuasion  " 
(Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em,pire,  chap,  xl.,  §  7). 

Thus,  rhetoric,  founded  on  psychology,  naturally  and  by  a  kind 
of  necessity,  took  the  shape  of  orator//,  among  the  Greeks  :  it  was 
Mercury's  art — the  art  of  eloquence.  Its  greatest  early  representa- 
tive was  Gorgias  of  Leontini ;  and  Gorgias  of  Leontini  excelled  in 
rich  imagery  and  the  power  of  persuasion. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  very  limited  view  of  rhetoric  to  take;  but 
none  else  was  compatible  with  the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  Given 
an  age  far  back,  long  before  the  invention  of  printing  (such  as  we 
conceive  printing) ,  and  the  influence  of  the  press ;  given  the  need 
of  addressing  people,  if  you  were  to  address  them  at  all,  by  public 
oration  and  not  through  the  printed  page  ;  and  given  a  highly  in- 
tellectual, artistic,  and  politically  enthusiastic  people,  democratic 
to  the  backbone  ;  and  given  the  desire  of  the  patriotic  and  the  am- 
bitious to  be  able  to  sway  this  people,  and  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  only  by  ability  to  sway  them  that  high  place  and  influence 
could  be  achieved  in  the  State, — and  there  you  have,  explained  in 
a  very  few  words,  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  rhetoric  as  originally 
shaped. 

Plato. 

But,  obviously,  rhetoric,  as  thus  understood,  could  very  easily 
be  degraded.  It  needed  only  clever  and  unscrupulous  men  to  take 
it  up,  and  it  needed  only  pecuniary  reward  to  induce  such  men  to 
take  it  up — and  the  work  of  degradation  was  done.  Both  of  these 
conditions  were  realized  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  In  the  hands  of 
the  baser  Sophists,  rhetoric  fell  into  disrepute.  It  became  merely 
the  art  of  popular  flattery  and  of  sophistry,  the  art  of  pandering  to 
the  tastes  and  wishes  of  the  people,  for  the  sake  of  popularity  and 
personal  gain ;  and  it  allied  itself  with  lax  moral  principle  and 
unscrupulous  conduct.  Hence,  Plato  had  no  respect  for  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  showered  scorn  on  it;  he  is  unsparing  in  his  de- 
nunciations and  exposure  of  it;  and,  when  he  does  speak  of  it  with 
respect,  it  is  in  a  sense  of  his  own,  as  "  a  leading  of  the  soul  by 
means  of  argument  (^vxayuyia  -m  Sea  Xoyw),"  in  the  hands  of  earnest,  con- 
scientious,  well-instructed   men — men   conversant   with   science   and 
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familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  soul— rhetoricians,  in  a  word,  in 
entire  subjection  to  philosophy.  He  demands  of  it  that  it  should 
be  a  moral  engine,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God — a  worthy  instru- 
ment in  the  statesman's  hands  for  upholding  morality  and  right 
(see  Phaedrus  and  Gorgias). 

Yet.  Plato  himself  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  rhetoricians.  Gifted  with  a  sublime  imagination,  as  well 
as  with  incomparable  speculative  power,  and  possessing  the  genius 
of  language  to  a  degree  that  few  have  equalled  in  any  tongue,  he  has 
left  us  literary  compositions  that  are  masterpieces  of  style.  He  was 
an  artist,  as  much  as  he  was  a  philosopher  :  and  it  is  rather  ludicrous 
to  find  this  master  of  eloquence  "  attempting  to  storm  the  citadel 
of  eloquence  with  instruments  supplied  out  of  its  own  armoury." 
Nothing  finer  in  the  way  of  style  has  ever  been  written  than  some 
of  Plato's  dialogues  :  and  if  the  storv  be  true  that  he  wrote  out  the 
opening  sentences  of  his  Republic  some  thirteen  times  before  he 
could  be  satisfied  with  them,  you— see  that  form,  as  well  as  matter, 
was  made  by  him  a  prime  consideration.  Indeed,  we  find  the 
rhetorician  sometimes  consciously  at  work  in  him.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  Phaedrus,  for  instance,  he  makes  Socrates  lay  down  the 
requisites  of  correct  composition,  and  analyze  the  speech  of  Lysias 
with  a  view  tc  composition:  and  there  he  gives  utterance  to  many 
rhetorical  rules  and  principles  that  are  of  great  value,  and  which  are 
duly  honoured  in  the  rhetorical  teaching  of  the  present  day. 

Understand,  then,  that  Plate  had  no  antipathy  to  rhetoric,  in 
the  proper  sense:  what  he  really  objected  to,  and  what  he  uni- 
formly treated  to  scathing  criticism,  was  false  rhetoric,  rhetoric  as 
debased  by  the  later  Sophists,  as  made  the  instrument,  in  the  hands 
of  unprincipled  men,  of  gaining  unworthy  ends.  And  had  Locke 
only  seen  this,  it  would  perhaps  have  saved  him  from  that  extra- 
ordinary diatribe  of  his,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Essay  Concerning 
II in nan  "Understanding  (§  34),  against  rhetoric — in  which  he  paints 
it  (rhetorically,  be  it  whispered)  as  "  the  art  of  deceiving,"  and  ends 

3Cornfully  saying: — "  It  is  evident  how  much  men  love  to  de- 
ceive  and  be  deceived,  since  rhetoric,  that  powerful  instrument  of 
error  and  deceit,  has  its  established  professors,  is  publicly  taught, 
and  ha>  always  been  had  in  great  reputation." 

J  ristoth . 
Hut.  although  Plato  has  much  about  rhetoric  in  his  writings,  and 
has   exemplified  the  rhetorical   art  to  perfection  in  his  own  style, 
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there  is  no  scientific  handling  of  the  subject  in  him.  That  was  re- 
served for  Aristotle.  And  so,  it  is  to  Aristotle  that  we  must  really 
trace  the  beginning  of  the  scientific  treatment  of  rhetoric  ;  as  it  is  to 
him  we  must  trace  the  scientific  beginning  of  so  many  intellectual 
disciplines  besides. 

Let  us  not  exaggerate  his  claims,  however.  These  have  been, 
in  a  manner,  formulated  by  himself  :  and  this  is  how  Grote  sum- 
marizes them  : — 

"  Tisias  was  the  first  writer  and  preceptor  on  rhetoric,  yet  with 
poor  and  insufficient  effect.  To  him  succeeded  Thrasymachus,  next 
Theodorus,  and  various  others ;  from  each  of  whom  partial  improve- 
ments and  additions  were  derived,  until  at  length  we  have  now  (it 
is  Aristotle  that  speaks)  a  copious  body  of  rhetorical  theory  and 
precept,  inherited  from  predecessors  and  accumulated  by  successive 
traditions.  Compared  with  this,  the  earliest  attempt  at  theory  was 
indeed  narrow  and  imperfect  :  but  it  was  nevertheless  the  first  step 
in  a  great  work,  and,  as  such,  it  was  the  most  difficult  and  most 
important.  The  task  of  building  on  a  foundation  already  laid  is  far 
easier  "  (Aristotle,  p.  419). 

But  Aristotle  was  no  ordinary  builder,  and  his  work  has  ori- 
ginality about  it.  Nevertheless,  even  Aristotle  cannot  rise  above 
his  environment.  He,  too,  identifies  rhetoric  with  oratory:  for 
he  cannot  but  regard  it  as  mainly  concerned  with  oral  speaking, 
addressed  to  a  public  audience  ;  and,  in  all  his  teaching,  he  is  tacitly 
instructing  young  and  ambitious  politicians.  In  his  Rhetoric,  he 
defines  it  as  "  the  art  of  seeing  what  elements  of  persuasion  attach 
to  any  subject  "  ;  but  he  sets  himself,  with  the  vigour  of  an  accom- 
plished psychologist,  to  trace  these  elements  to  their  foundation  in 
human  nature.  His  great  merit  is,  that  he  gives  a  systematic  and 
scientific  treatment  of  oratory,  classifies  the  kinds  of  it,  and  shows 
clearly  what  are  the  requisites  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  each. 
As  might  be  expected,  he  is  particularly  striking  in  his  insistence 
on  the  necessity  for  the  orator  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  in  his  exposition  of  human  passions  as  material  to  be 
worked  upon.  '  In  the  condensed  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
it  displays,"  says  Sir  Alexander  Grant  {Aristotle,  pp.  80,  81),  "  the 
Rhetoric  might  be  compared  with  Bacon's  Essays.  It  might  be 
compared  also  with  them  in  this  respect — that  a  bad  and  Machia- 
vellian use  might  certainly  be  made  of  some  of  the  suggestions  which 
it  contains,  though  Aristotle  professes  to  give  them  solely  to  be 
used  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice." 
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In  the  Rhetoric,  moreover,  Aristotle  deals  with  the  style  and 
arrangement  of  oratorical  discourse;  and,  in  a  separate  treatise  (viz., 
the  Poetics),  he  handles  Poetry. 

A  great  beginning  here,  surely,  of  a  great  subject !  The  defects 
are limitation  of  range,  and  mixing  up  rhetoric  with  ethics  and 

with  logic. 

Other  Greeks. 

After  Aristotle,  rhetoric  was  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  Greeks, 
or  according  to  Greek  models,  and  produced  many  eminent  authors, 
including  Libanius,  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  teacher  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom  and  St.  Basil,  down  to  the  very  date  when  the  schools  of 
Athens  were  finally  closed  by  Justinian  in  529  of  our  era.  Of  these, 
two  may  be  specially  mentioned — namely,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
(at  Rome  B.C.  29 — a.d.  7),  and  that  "  living  library  "  and  "  walk- 
ing museum  "  known  as  Longinus  (in  the  third  century  a.d.),  whose 
place  in  the  historical  development  of  rhetoric  is  specially  note- 
worthy, inasmuch  as  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  diction  is  the  real 
test  of  literary  merit — "  elegant  words,"  said  he,   "  are  the  light 

of  the  mind." 

The  Latins. 

When  rhetoric  first  comes  before  us  in  Latin  dress,  it  comes 
under  very  much  the  same  conditions  as  obtained  at  its  first  in- 
ception in  Greece.  It  conies  as  persuasive  oratory,  called  forth  by 
political  and  State  exigencies.  Only  now,  the  oratory  (as  befitted 
the  genius  of  the  Romans)  took  a  distinctively  forensic  cast. 

( 'icero. 

The  first  great  Latin  rhetorician  to  whom  we  need  advert  is 
Cicero  ;  and  in  the  person  of  Cicero  we  have  the  consummate  orator, 
the  matchless  pleader,  no  less  than  the  philosophical  theorizer.  Yea, 
the  former  much  more  than  the  latter;  so  that,  as  Archbishop 
Wliately  remarks,  "  Cicero  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  "  of  the  systematic  writers  on  rhetoric;  "  for  he  delighted 
80  much  more  in  the  practice  than  in  the  theory  of  his  art,  that  he 

•rpetually  drawn  off  from  the  rigid  philosophical  anaylsis  of  its 
principles,  into  discursive  declamations,  always  eloquent  indeed, 
and  often  highly  interesting,  but  adverse  to  regularity  of  system, 
and  frequently  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  practical  student  as  to  the 
philosopher.  Be  abounds  indeed  with  excellent  practical  remarks, 
though  the  best  of  them  are  scattered  up  and  down  his  works  with 
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much  irregularity  :  but  bis  precepts,  though  of  great  weight,  as  being 
the  result  of  experience,   are  not  often  traced  up  by  him  to  first 
principles  :  and  we  are  frequently  left  to  guess,  not  only  on  what 
basis  his  rules  are  grounded,  but  in  what  cases  they  are  applicable 
(Rhetoric,  pp.  4,  5). 

Moreover,  in  Cicero  we  miss  a  criticism  of  poetry.  For  th<tty  we 
must  go  to  Horace;  yet,  the  handling  in  Horace  is  far  from  adequate. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  old  Greek  Sophists,  whose  views  are  clearly 
put  by  Protagoras  in  Plato  (§72)  !  "I  think,"  said  he,  "  Socrates, 
that  the  most  important  part  of  a  man's  education  consists  in  being 
skilled  in  poetical  composition:  i.e.,  in  being  able  to  understand 
what  has  been  said  by  the  poets,  both  what  has  been  correctly  com- 
posed and  what  incorrectly,  and  in  knowing  how  to  distinguish  and 
to  give  a  reason  when  asked  about  them." 

Mark,  however,  a  special  point  in  Roman  oratory.  It  was  the 
habit  of  the  Latin  orators  to  accompany  their  harangues  with  much 
gesture  and  visible  emotion.  They  worked  themselves  into  an  en- 
thusiasm, and  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  vigorously  and  elo- 
quently declaiming.  Hence  the  witticism  of  Flavius  Virginius,  who 
asked  one  of  them,  Quot  miUict  passuum  declamasset — "  How  many 
7nUes  he  had  declaimed."  This  habit  necessarily  reduced  rhetoric, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  art  of  eloquence,  and  necessitated 
a  study  of  the  artifices  or  external  machinery  by  which  an  effect 
could  be  produced  on  an  audience. 

Quintilian. 

Cicero,  then,  was  emphatically  an  orator:  he  practised,  rather 
than  taught,  the  art.  It  is  different  with  Quintilian.  Systematic- 
rhetoric  was  precisely  his  subject :  but  he  did  not  separate  it  with 
any  strictness  from  logic,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  grammar  and 
general  education,  on  the  other.  He  even  delights  in  expatiat- 
ing on  the  upbringing  and  early  training  of  the  young,  and  devotes 
space  to  the  consideration  of  the  personal  character  of  the  orator. 
His  work  is,  in  great  part,  a  treatise  on  general  education  ;  and  in 
some  respects  it  resembles  the  educational  writings  of  Locke,  or  Lord 
Chesterfield's  Letters  to  ]>is  So?/. 

Boethius,  Gassiodorus,  etc. 
At  the  very  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  just  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Dark  Ages,  in  the  days  of  Theodoric  the  Goth  (i.e.,  in  the 
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second  half  of  the  fifth  and  early  part  of  the  sixth  centuries),  there 
lived  two  distinguished  rhetoricians.  One  was  Boethius — patrician, 
senator,  scholar,  and  philosopher, — who  has  the  distinction  of  having 
formed  the  Latin  nomenclature  of  Logic,  and  of  having  done  more 
than  any  man  of  his  time  to  stem  the  tide  of  barbarian  ignorance, 
and  to  keep  alive  among  the  Latins  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
of  the  Liberal  studies.  The  other  was  Cassiodorus,  who  was  pre- 
eminently a  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  owing  much  to  Boethius, 
and  in  measure  reproducing  him,  and  wThose  work  on  the  Seven 
Liberal  Arts  (Arte*  Liberales)  was  long  a  text-book  in  Western 
Europe.  But  neither  of  these  really  advanced  on  Cicero  :  they 
simply  followed  in  his  wake,  commenting  on  his  works,  and  making 
such  variations  and  additions  as  their  own  special  knowledge  sug- 
gested, cr  as  was  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

The  same  is  true  of  Martianus  Capella — somewhat  earlier  than 
Boethius,  about  430:  of  Isidore  of  Seville  (Isidorus  Hispalensis), 
about  600;  and  of  Alcuin  of  York,  about  800.  They,  one  and  all, 
achieved  a  reputation,  and  eaclTtried  to  throw  life  into  the  study 
i  i  rhetoric  ;  but  not  one  of  them  was  mere  than  a  compiler,  and 
they  are  simply  historical  landmarks — names  that  mark  time,  but 
scarcely  register  advance. 


The  Seven  Liberal  Arts. 

The  position  of  rhetoric  in  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  rejDresented 
thus  :  — 

The  mediaeval  curriculum,   or  University  course   (as  we   should 

nowadays  call  it),  consisted  of  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  and  these 

divided  into  two  groups.      The  first  group,  called  the  Trivium, 

sisted    of   grammar,    rhetoric   and   logic;   the   second   group,    cr 

Quadrivium,  comprised  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy. 

this  sevenfold  course  of  study,  the  Arts  course  at  our  Scot- 

Universities    was,    up    to    the    time    of    the    last    Commission, 

modelled;  and  M  Master  of  Arts  "  is,  strictly,  Master  of  the  Seven 

ral  Arl 

3e    Seven    Liberal    Arts    were    supposed    to    be    arranged    in 

ler — the   simpler   and   more   fundamental   standing   at 

the  beginning,  the  more  complex  and  derivative  at  the  end.       One 

to  be  the  stepping-stone  to  the  ether,  all  along  the 

grammar  leading  on  to  rhetoric,  rhetoric  to  logic,  and  so  on; 
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and  the  Trivium  was  meant  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Quadrivium. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Trivium  received  by  far  the 
greater  amount  of  attention  and  development,  and  there  were  long 
periods  in  the  history  of  learning  when  it  entirely  swamped  the 
other. 

In  the  Trivium,  again,  the  parts  were  by  no  means  kept  care- 
fully distinct.  On  the  contrary,  rhetoric  was  greatly  mixed  up 
with  grammar  and  with  logic,  and  detriment  was  thereby  done  to 
each  of  the  three  branches.  If  the  Stoics  in  ancient  Greece  in- 
cluded grammar  and  rhetoric  in  logic,  so,  often,  did  the  Latin 
Schoolmen  ;  and  the  latter  had  the  disadvantage  of  a  crabbed  and 
narrow  formalism.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  among 
the  Schoolmen,  rhetoric  had  a  much  wider  sphere  than  it  has 
among  ourselves.  It  included  the  teaching  of  a  certain  amount  of 
law  (Roman  law,  of  course),  as  well  as  of  poetry  and  composition. 
'  The  old  division  of  Rhetoric,"  says  Dr.  Hastings  Rashdall,  in  his 
Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ayes  (I.,  103),  "  into  the 
three  branches,  '  demonstrative,'  '  deliberative,'  and  '  judicial  ' 
(demonstrativum,  deliberativum,  judiciale),  allowed  the  intro- 
duction of  Law-studies  under  the  last-mentioned  category  without 
requiring  the  addition  of  a  new  Art  to  the  sacred  Seven.  The  char- 
acteristics of  this  scholastic  Law-teaching  may  be  inferred  from  its 
position  as  an  element  in  the  ordinary  literary  education.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Law-texts  were  written  in  what  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  dead  language,  even  to  Italians  [he  is 
speaking  of  the  12th  century  and  the  University  of  Bologna].  Hence 
the  close  association  of  this  Law-instruction  with  Grammar  as  well 
as  with  Rhetoric.  Some  linguistic  culture  was  required  to  enable  a 
Lombard  youth  to  read  the  text  of  the  [Justinian]  Institutes,  and 
more  to  enable  him  to  draw  a  Latin  deed  ;  and  if  to  the  reading 
and  writing  of  Law  Latin  we  add  the  explanation  of  the  technical 
terms  arising  in  the  text-books,  some  rhetorical  rules  of  pleading, 
and  practice  in  their  application  by  means  of  imaginary  cases,  we 
shall  perhaps  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  what  was  involved  in  the  or- 
dinary grammatico-legal  education  of  the  schools  before  the  time 
of  Irnerius." 

M odern  R 1/  etoricia ns . 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  advance  direct  to  rhetoric  as  con- 
ceived at  present.      For  the  rest,  we  may  skip  the  ages:  for  no  real 
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progress  was  made  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  to  the  downfall  of 
scholasticism,  and  the  scholastics  latterly  had  brought  the  study 
into  disrepute.  By  their  dry-as-dust  verbalisms  and  their  inter- 
minable logomachies  they  had  rendered  the  subject  barren  and  un- 
edifving,  and  fully  justified  the  impression  that 

All  a  rhetorician's  rules 

Serve  only  but  to  name  his  tools. 

When  exactly  the  modern  advance  commenced,  I  hardly  know.  It 
must  have  been  some  time  after  the  Renaissance,  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  and  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Perhaps,  it  began,  practically,  with  Gerard  Voss,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  for  Voss's  C ommentariorum  Fhe- 
toricorum  Libri  VII.  was  published  in  1606,  and  had  a  wide  in- 
fluence in  learned  circles :  we  know  that  it  was  used  as  a  text-book 
for  Arts  students  in  the  Second  Class  at  Aberdeen  University  (King's 
College)  in  1648  (see  Cosmo  Innes,  Fasti  Aberdonenses,  LIT .).  But, 
anyhow,  at  whatever  date  it  may  have  begun,  it  was  well  advanced 
by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  for,  among  others,  a  prede- 
cessor of  my  own  at  Bourtie,  Robert  Browne,  wrote  a  book  on 
rhetoric.  Mr.  Browne  was  Minister  of  Bourtie  from  1666  to  1675, 
and  published  his  work  in  1666.  The  modern  English  writers  with 
whose  names  rhetoric  is  chiefly  associated  are  definite  and  well 
known.  The  chief  of  them  are  Karnes,  Campbell,  Blair,  Whately, 
Spalding,  Bain.  Each  of  these  has  furthered  the  subject  by  a  fresh 
restatement  of  rhetorical  rules,  by  cojDious  examples  and  illustrations 
drawn  from  current  themes  and  new  departments  of  knowledge, 
and,  above  all,  by  attempting  to  delimitate  the  subject-matter,  and 
to  give  a  philosophical  and  scientific  handling  of  the  principles 
involved. 

There  is  no  need  to  characterize  each.  Enough  to  remark  that 
we  do  not  stand  to-day  where  the  ancients  did,  and  that  the  modern 
standpoint  (in  Britain,  at  least)  has  been  reached  mainly  through 
the  achievements  of  Scotsmen,  at  the  head  of  whom  stand  three  great 
Aberdonians — Principal  George  Campbell,  Professor  Spalding,  and 
Professor  Bain.  And  here  note,  parenthetically,  a  curious  fact. 
Englishmen  are  fond  of  twitting  the  Scots  with  the  assumed  fact 
th.it  they  do  not  know  English  and  cannot  write  English — that  they 
are  ignoranl  of  style.  But  is  it  not  very  significant  that  the  greatest 
and  most  widely  known  works  on  Rhetoric  are  by  Scotsmen,  and  the 

ater   proportion   of   them   by   Aberdonians?        And   Aberdeen's 
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share  is  greater  still,  if  to  the  principles  of  style  we  add  (as  part  of 
rhetoric)  the  Criticism  of  style.  We  have  then  to  bring  forward 
at  least  two  other  distinguished  sons  of  Bon-Accord, — Professor 
Masson  of  Edinburgh  and  Professor  Minto. 

The  great  endeavour  of  the  moderns  has  been  to  keep  rhetoric 
as  much  as  possible  apart.  Grammatical  points,  of  course,  crop 
up;  so,  too,  do  points  of  logic.  But  grammar  as  a  whole  is  pre-sup- 
posed  (parts  of  speech,  inflexion,  derivation,  analysis  of  sentences, 
etc.),  and  logic  is  by  no  means  obtruded.  In  undergoing,  indeed, 
the  discipline  of  rhetoric,  a  logical  discipline  is  also  undergone.  But 
the  logical  training  involved  is  unconscious,  and  no  effort  is  made 
to  parade  it. 

In  rhetoric,  too,  there  is  involved  a  certain  amount  of  psycholo- 
gical doctrine.  You  cannot  deal  with  language  without  implicitly 
dealing  with  thought ;  you  cannot  understand  the  effects  of  words 
without  implicating  mental  processes  and  mental  powers.  But 
the  psychology,  like  the  logic,  is,  for  the  most  part,  unconsciously 
employed,  and  explicit  statement  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  mind  is 
reserved  for  the  proper  science. 

Modern  Rhetoric  may  be  said  to  be  exercised  with  three  main 
themes  :  — 

I.  First,    the   elements   of   composition,    or   the   constituents   of 

style  ;  by  which  I  mean — 

1.  Words  and  phrases,  including 

(1)  Range   of   the   English   vocabulary,    and   sources   of 

origin. 

(2)  Accurate  use  of  words  and  phrases,  emphasizing  the 

discrimination  of  synonyms. 

(3)  Figures  of  speech. 

2.  The  sentence  and  the  paragraph. 

II.  Qualities  of  style. 

1.  Intellectual  qualities. 

(1)  Clearness,  perspicuity,  or  lucidity. 

(2)  Simplicity. 

(3)  Impressiveness. 

(4)  Picturesqueness. 

2.  Emotional  qualities. 

(1)  Sublimity. 

(2)  Grandioseness. 

(3)  Nervousness. 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc.  3 
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III.   Kinds  of  style ;  or  style  as  suited  to  the  particular  subject- 
matter  or  the  particular  end  in  view. 

1.  Descriptive. 

2.  Narrative. 

3.  Expository. 

4.  Oratorical. 

5.  Poetical. 

(This  is  substantially  Professor  Bain's  classification 
in  the  latest  or  two-volumed  edition  of  his  Rhe- 
toric and  Composition — a  work  that  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended.) 
Now,  if  these  be  the  topics  with  which  rhetoricians  deal,  you 
see  precisely  the  scope  of  rhetorical  study,  as  pursued  at  present ; 
and  you  see,  further,  the  difference  between  the  modern  standpoint 
and  the  ancient — between,  say,  Dr.  Bain  as  a  rhetorician  and 
Aristotle.  It  is  no  longer  the  main  object  of  rhetoricians  to  train 
orators :  it  is  their  main  object  to  teach  style.  So  long  as  rhetoric 
meant  simply  oratory,  it  was  for  the  most  part  occupied  with  fluency 
and  copiousness  of  speech,  conjoined  with  what  Cicero  and  others 
termed  invention ,  or  the  discovery  of  such  arguments  as  were  likely 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  an  audience  and  to  carry  persuasion  with 
them:  it  was  the  art  of  manipulating  topica  or  common-places,  of 
bringing  out  of  the  general  storehouse  of  arguments,  duly  arranged 
and  labelled,  the  kind  of  arguments  suitable  for  any  kind  of 
discourse.  But  now  that  the  end  of  the  rhetorician  is  different, 
his  teaching  is  different  also.  Modern  times  have  certainly  shown 
vast  improvements,  and  the  efforts  of  recent  writers  have  clearly 
proved  that  the  theory  of  literary  composition  has  fully  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  of  other  branches  of  science  and  of  culture. 

IV.     Words,  as  the  Rhetorical  Unit. 

Let  me  now,  in  order  to  show  the  true  rhetorical  standpoint, 
select  a  brief  section  of  rhetoric,  and  sketch  the  scientific  handling 
of  it.  I  will  take  Words,  the  groundwork  of  composition,  and 
Words  regarded  simply  on  the  side  of  correct  usage. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  may  view  Words,  but  only  one 
or  two  of  these  ways  have  special  reference  to  rhetoric.  We  may 
treat  them  :  — 

1.  Grammatically — as  parts  of  speech,  etc. 

2.  Etymologically — with  regard  to  their  roots  or  derivation. 
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3.  Historically — tracing  the  evolution  of  different  meanings,  and 

classifying  these  meanings. 

4.  Logically — as  names  or  terms,   the   constituents   of  proposi- 

tions, and  with  a  view  to  definition. 

5.  Psychologically — as  speech  in  relation  to  the  operations  and 

functions  of  the  mind. 

6.  Rhetorically —as  the  unit  of  composition. 

Of  these  various  modes,  the  first  is  here  specially  excluded  :  it  is 
pre-supposed  or  taken  for  granted.  Grammar  is  not  rhetoric, 
though  it  is  an  indispensable  preparation  for  it.  The  second  and 
third  modes  are  suitable  for  philology  and  the  dictionary — they  are 
essentially  lexical  modes ;  rarely  of  real  help  to  composition,  but 
rather  a  hindrance.  (We  shall  see  how,  presently.)  The  fourth 
has  a  distinct  bearing  on  rhetoric,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  de- 
finition and  the  discrimination  of  synonyms,  and  must  not  be 
emitted.  The  fifth  also  has  rhetorical  bearings,  though  for  the 
most  part  indirect.  The  sixth  is  pre-eminently  that  which  concerns 
us  here. 

What,  then,  is  the  rhetorical  handling  of  Words?  or,  How  are 
Words  to  be  viewed  as  the  constituents  of  composition  1 

(I.)  The  first  thing  to  inquire  about  then  is,  their  various  func- 
tions. And  these  functions  are  found,  on  investigation,  to  be  two 
in  number:  an  intellectual  function  and  an  emotional  function. 

(a)  In  their  intellectual  function,  words  express  objects  or  ideas 
— things  actually  present  to  the  senses,  or  things  revived  in  memory, 
or  things  conceived  in  the  mind  :  they  designate  this  thing,  or  that 
thing,  or  that;  and,  when  they  have  served  this  purpose,  fixing  in- 
formation either  to  the  person  possessing  it  or  to  him  to  whom  it  is 
communicated,  their  intellectual  office  is  discharged. 

Thus,  "  man,"  "  tree,"  "  thought,"  each  designates  a  distinct 
thing  or  class  of  things,  and  has,  therefore,  what  we  call  a  definite 
meaning,  and,  as  having  a  definite  meaning,  shows  itself  to  be 
intellectually  perfect. 

But  (b),  secondly,  many  words  are  names  for  objects  that  arouse 
in  us  more  or  less  deep  emotion — say,  objects  beautiful  or  objects 
sublime — and  so  have  come  themselves  to  have  an  emotional  effect, 
often  of  the  stimulating  kind. 

'  Poetry,"  for  instance,  is  essentially  associated  with  fine  art 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  artistically  beautiful:  "  rivalry  '  (the 
word)  produces  in  us  somewhat  of  the  stimulation  or  excitement  that 
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the  thing  itself  does:  "  giant  "  impresses  us  with  physical  might; 
"  heroism  "  with  the  sublimity  of  character:  "  tremendous  is  a 
term    of   strength:    and    "cowardice,"    as    a    term,    awakes    in    115 

contempt. 

(II.)  These  being  the  functions  of  words,  we  see  next  that  Rhe- 
toric or  composition  must  be  able  to  gauge  these  effects,  and  so 
should  be  particular  as  to  the  correct  usage  of  words. 

Here,  then,  comes  in  the  question  of  etymology  and  of  word- 
historv.  If  rhetoric  has  for  its  office  to  teach  us  how  to  use  words 
aright,  what  is  its  attitude  towards  etymology  and  word-history? 
Not,  certainly,  one  of  unqualified  condemnation,  not  one  of  strenu- 
ous, uncompromising  opposition  to  these  two  studies  as  studies  :  but 
one  of  watchfulness,  one  of  guarding  us  against  allowing  these  two 
studies  to  usurp  the  place  of  composition,  and  so  to  spoil,  not  im- 
prove, our  style. 

Take,  first,  Etymology.  Etymology  is  a  fit  Dictionary  subject — 
it  is  also  a  fascinating  study  in  itself  :  but  it  has  little  to  do  with  the 
current  or  correct  employment  of  words.  It  can  at  best  help  us  with 
a  new,  or,  to  us,  unknown  word — with  a  word  that  we  encounter 
for  the  first  time,  and  whose  meaning  we  may  be  able,  in  a  scrappy 
kind  of  way,  to  spell  out  from  the  derivation.  But  excessive  regard  for 
etymology  may  actually  mar  style.  There  is  nothing  more  notorious 
than  that  philologists  are  not  themselves  as  a  rule  (I  except  men 
like  Max  M  tiller,  of  course)  the  highest  authorities  as  to  word 
usage.  Dugald  Stewart  is  very  definite  on  the  subject,  and  puts  it 
very  strongly.  He  says: — "  I  have  hardly  met  with  an  individual 
habitually  addicted  to  them  (etymological  studies)  who  wrote  his 
own  language  with  ease  and  elegance  T'  ;  and  Samuel  Bailey  (Letters 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  III.,  pp.  91,  etc.)  is  equally 
pronounced  in  the  same  opinion,  and  mentions  as  two  conspicuous 
examples  "  of  the  incapacity  to  write  good  English  frequently  mani- 
fested by  eminent  classical  scholars,"  Dr.  Bentley  and  his  bio- 
grapher, Dr.  Monk. 

And  the  reason  of  this  is  very  obvious.     We  use  words  best  when 

know  precisely  their  exact  meaning  and  true  force  in  composition  ; 
for,  as  Horace  said,  urns  .  .  .  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma 
loquendi.  But  if  we  allow  this  knowledge  to  be  overlaid  with  a 
mass  of  philological  associations,  these  associations  may  come  in — 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  will  come  in — to  blunt  our  appreciation  of 
the  precise  force  and  meaning  intended,  and  so  will  incapacitate  us 
from  writing  with  perfect  grace  and  accuracv. 
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Thus,  take  an  example.  It  is  all  very  interesting  to  know  that 
the  word  "  blame  "  was  originally  the  word  blaspheme;  or  that 
"  bachelor  "  is  probably  derived  (through  debased  Latin)  from 
/■area,  a  cow;  or  that  "  trivial  "  is  from  the  Latin  trivium,  a  place 
where  three  ways  meet;  or  that  "  thimble  "  is  properly  thumble,  the 
thumb  being  the  finger  on  which  that  useful  object  was  originally 
put.  But  you  would  not  improve  your  style  if  you  were  to  revert 
to  the  original  usage  in  any  of  these  cases.  "  Blame  "  has  mel- 
lowed down  with  age  from  "  blaspheme  "  to  simple  reprehension; 
"  bachelor ':  has  nowadays  higher  connexions  than  the  humble, 
though  valued,  occupants  of  the  byre;  the  "  trivial  "  may  indeed 
still  occur  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways,  but  the  pathetic  is  the  usual 
concomitant  of  the  parting  of  the  roads ;  you  do  not  learn  what 
the  function  of  the  "  thimble  "  is  by  simply  thinking  of  it  as  on 
the  thumb. 

Rhetoric,  then,  is  net  much  aided  by  etymology.  Is  it  more  in- 
debted to  Word-history  ? 

There  are  few  things  more  charming  than  word-history,  than 
tracing  the  various  meanings  of  a  word  :  how  they  arose,  when  they 
arose;  which  meanings  are  obsolete,  which  simply  archaic;  which 
are  fully  established,  which  are  only  making  their  way  towards 
general  recognition.  But  nothing  of  all  this  will  aid  us  in  the  correct 
usage  of  a  term ;  it  may  even  hinder  us  from  attaining  correct  usage. 
Our  vast  information  about  the  word  may  prevent  our  appreciation 
of  the  word's  true  literary  force;  our  learned  lore  may  swamp  us. 

How  fascinating  the  study  of  word-history  is  may  be  seen  by 
cpening  Dr.  Murray's  New  English  Dictionary,  or,  as  i£  has  been 
re-christened,  New  Oxford  Dictionary.  You  have  reading  there  on 
every  page  as  interesting  as  you  will  find  in  any  romance.  But  it 
is  not  en  the  lines  of  composition.  It  is  archaeology  in  its  highest 
form,  but  not  the  subject-matter  of  rhetoric. 

Correct  usage,  then,  is  what  composition  aims  at,  in  connexion 
with  words  ;  and  neither  etymology  nor  word-history  can  help  us 
much  here — they  both  may  harm  us. 

(III.)  But  correctness  of  usage  means  a  sense  of  the  niceties 
connected  with  *J>ades  of  meaning;  and  here  we  come  upon  a  valu- 
able rhetorical  subject, — viz.,  the  discrimination  of  synonyms. 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  very  utmost  importance,  for  no  style  can 
lay  claim  to  excellence  that  does  not  pay  strict  attention  to  it ;  but  I 
do  net  intend  to  enter  with  any  fulness  upon  it  now,  as  I  have  done 
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so  elsewhere  (see  The  Logic  of  Definition  and  English  Words  Ex- 
plained). Take  any  of  the  great  English  writers,  however,  and  ana- 
lyze his  style,  and  yon  will  rind  that  a  great  part  of  its  charm  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  at  every  turn,  you  have  the  proper  word  in  the  proper 
place.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  passage  from  De  Quincey 
(Masson's  Edition,  X.,  102),  noted  almost  at  random: — "  The  next 
writers  of  distinction  who  came  forward  as  rhetoricians  were  Burton 
in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  and  Milton  in  many  of  his  prose 
works.  They  labour  under  opposite  defects.  Burton  is  too  quaint, 
fantastic,  and  disjointed  ;  Milton  too  slow,  solemn,  and  continuous. 
In  the  one  we  see  the  flutter  of  a  parachute  ;  in  the  other  the  stately 
and  voluminous  gyrations  of  an  ascending  balloon.  Agile  move- 
ment, and  a  certain  degree  of  fancifulness,  are  indispensable  to 
rhetoric.  But  Burton  is  not  so  much  fanciful  as  capricious;  his 
motion  is  not  the  motion  of  freedom,  but  of  lawlessness;  he  does 
not  dance,  but  caper.  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  polonaises  with 
a  grand  Castilian  air,  in  paces  toojsequacious  and  processional :  even 
in  his  passages  of  merriment,  and  when  stung  into  a  quicker  motion 
by  personal  disdain  for  an  unworthy  antagonist,  his  thoughts  and 
his  imagery  still  appear  to  move  to  the  music  of  the  organ." 

Or,  take  this  (id.,  ib.,  122),  regarding  the  German's  notion  of 
a  sentence: — "  Every  German  regards  a  sentence  in  the  light  of 
a  package,  and  a  package  not  for  the  mail-coach  but  for  the  waggon, 
into  which  his  privilege  is  to  crowd  as  much  as  he  possibly  can. 
Having  framed  a  sentence,  therefore,  he  next  proceeds  to  pack  it, 
which  is  effected  partly  by  unwieldy  tails  and  codicils,  but  chiefly 
by  enormous  parenthetic  involutions.  All  qualifications,  limita- 
tions, exceptions,  illustrations,  are  stuffed  and  violently  rammed 
into  the  bowels  of  the  principal  proposition.  That  all  this  equip- 
age of  accessories  is  not  so  arranged  as  to  assist  its  own  orderly  de- 
velopment no  more  occurs  to  a  German  as  any  fault  than  that  in  a 
package  of  shawls  or  of  carpets  the  colours  and  patterns  are  not 
fully  displayed.      To  him  it  is  sufficient  that  they  are  there." 

Once  more,  take  a  brief  extract  from  Dr.  Johnson  (Easselas)  : — 
Wherever  I  went  I  found  that  poetry  was  considered  as  the 
highest  learning,  and  regarded  with  a  veneration  somewhat  ap- 
proaching to  that  which  man  would  pay  to  angelic  nature.  And 
me  with  wonder  that,  in  almost  all  countries,  the  most 
ancient  poets  are  considered  as  the  best:  whether  it  be  that  every 
other  kind  of  knowledge  is  an  acquisition  gradually  attained,   and 
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poetry  is  a  gift  conferred  at  once  ;  or  that  the  first  poetry  of  every 
nation  surprised  them  as  a  novelty,  and  retained  the  credit  by  con- 
sent which  it  received  by  accident  at  first ;  or  whether  as  the  pro- 
vince of  poetry  is  to  describe  nature  and  passion,  which  are  always 
the  same,  the  first  writers  took  possession  of  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects for  description  and  the  most  probable  occurrences  for  fiction, 
and  left  nothing  to  those  that  followed  them  but  transcription  of 
the  same  events,  and  new  combinations  of  the  same  images.  What- 
ever be  the  reason,  it  is  commonly  observed  that  the  early  writers 
are  in  possession  of  nature,  and  their  followers  of  art ;  that  the  first 
excel  in  strength  and  invention,  and  the  latter  in  elegance  and 
refinement." 

You  see,  then,  that  style  means,  very  much,  properly  selected  and 
properly  located  words,  and  this  implies  appreciation  of  the  refine- 
ments of  synonymous  discrimination  ;  and  rhetoric  must  put  forth 
a  very  strong  effort  to  secure  that  this  be  rightly  taught  and  duly 
enforced.  "  No,"  you  say,  "  style  is  a  natural  gift,  and  where  it 
comes  not  natural,  it  cannot  be  taught."  To  this  I  reply,  as  Horace 
did  {Be  Arte  Poetica)  to  the  question,  "  whether  good  poetry  is  a 
gift  of  nature,  or  whether,  rather,  it  does  not  come  by  art," — "  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  what  study  can  effect  without  a 
rich  natural  vein,  nor  can  I  conceive  what  rude  genius  can  effect 
standing  by  itself :  the  one  so  needs  the  assistance  of  the  other,  and 
both  go  harmoniously  together." 

(IV.)  But  if  Rhetoric  thus  pays  regard  to  the  functions  of 
words,  and  is  concerned  with  correct  usage,  and  demands  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  shades  of  meaning,  it  further  insists  that  a  writer 
have  a  varied  vocabulary,  a  copiovs  diction. 

Poverty  of  words  means  baldness  of  style,  and  style  ever  aims 
at  richness. 

Hence  the  need  of  a  large  acquaintance  with  all  the  different 
elements  that  enter  into  a  language. 

In  the  case  of  English,  this  means  a  knowledge  of  the  Saxon,  of 
the  Latin,  of  the  Greek,  of  the  French,  of  the  German,  and  of  the 
other  vocables  that  give  our  native  tongue  its  peculiar  richness. 

Sometimes,  you  will  hear  the  advice  given, — "  Be  careful  to  write 
a  plain  Saxon  style  ;  avoid  all  big  sonorous  words,  particularly 
long  high-sounding  words  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  extraction."  And 
sometimes  this  advice  is  coupled  with  the  further  injunction, — "Look 
at  our  grand  old  English  Bible  ;  read  the  fine  Saxon  there,  and 
imitate." 
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No  advice  could  be  more  silly,  as  none  is  more  easily  reduced  to 
an  absurdity;  and  the  injunction  appended  to  it  is  not  based  on 

fact. 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  finer  in  the  English  language  than 
the  Authorized  English  Bible.  Its  style  is  unique.  But  it  is  so, 
not  because  the  translators  set  themselves  to  write  pure  Saxon, 
but  because  they  deliberately  set  themselves  (it  is  embodied  in  one 
of  their  rules)  to  exemplify  the  fulness  of  the  English  vocabulary ; 
and  on  that  account  despised  literal  renderings,  that  thereby  they 
might  be  able  to  bring  out  the  full  scope  of  the  mixed  English  dic- 
tion. Even  the  word  "  Bible  "  itself  and  the  word  "  Testaments," 
standing  on  the  very  title-page,  are  of  non-Saxon  origin  :  and  any- 
thing less  Saxon  than  the  fulsome  dedication  to  King  James  could 
hardly  be  conceived. 

But  the  unqualified  advice  to  write  a  pure  Saxon  style  is  quite 
impracticable.  If  you  look  at  our  language,  you  will  find  that 
there  are  a  thousand  and  one  things— external  objects  and  ideas — 
that  have  no  Saxon  term  to  express  them.  Take  even  such  a  com- 
mon thing  as  "  advice,"  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  a 
single  term  in  the  language  for  this  that  is  not  of  classical  parent- 
age. "  Advice  "  itself  is  Latin;  so  is  "  counsel  "  :  so  is  "  exhorta- 
tion "  ;  so  is  "  admonition."  There  are  other  groups  of  synonyms 
(see  English  Words  Explained)  in  a  similar  predicament. 

Again,  the  vast  majority  of  our  modern  ideas  and  institutions, 
and  even  ideas  and  institutions  that  are  far  from  modern,  are  best 
expressible  in  non- Saxon  terminology, — e.g.,  hospital,  asylum,  insti- 
tution, charity,  conduct,  character,  government,  state,  monarchy, 
parliament,  nature,  experiment,  art,  science. 

Again,  scientific  ideas  and  discoveries  demand  a  scientific  ter- 
minology, and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  they  demand 
a  non-Saxon  vocabulary;  and  even  those  of  them  that  are  of  a 
popular  kind  (electricity,  telegraphy,  photography,  etc.)  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  limited  phraseology  of  our  far-back  ancestors. 

So  with  innumerable  other  things  too  many  to  mention.  Even 
mmon  name  like  "  brute  "  or  "  animal  "  must  needs  bear  its 
classical  origin  on  the  face  of  it;  and  you  would  not  be  able  to  de- 
man  "  at  all  if  you  were  not  allowed  to  do  it  in  a  classical 
way,  and  say,  "  Man  is  a  rational  animal." 

We  are  not,  then,  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  advice  to  write 
pure   Saxon:  it  is  impracticable.     It  could  only  be  in  point  if  it 
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had  so  happened  that  the  Saxons  knew  everything  and  discovered 
everything;  but,  alas!  they  were,  in  many  ways,  "  plain,  blunt 
men,''  and  knowledge  and  refinement  have  advanced  by  strides 
since  their  day,  and  our  speech  must  keep  pace  accordingly.  And 
it  has  so  kept  pace.  The  New  English  Dictionary,  in  one  of  its  E 
numbers,  tells  us  that,  in  the  letter  E,  the  portion  extending  from 
E  to  Every,  and  covering  9,193  words,  "  is  remarkable  for  the 
extremely  small  proportion  of  native  English  words  which  it  con- 
tains, as  compared  with  the  large  number  of  words  adopted  from 
French,  and  of  derivatives  from  Greek  and  Latin.''  And  in  a  pre- 
vious number,  covering  the  words  from  CLO  to  Consigner  (6,908 
words  in  all),  and  extending  over  351  closely  packed  pages,  we  are 
told: — "  Three-fourths  of  the  present  part  are  occupied  with  the 
vast  mass  of  words  beginning  with  the  Latin  prefix  col-,  com-,  con-, 
without,  however,  reaching  the  end  of  the  con-  words.  Hence,  while 
the  earlier  pages  contain  mairy  words  of  Old  English  origin,  in- 
cluding the  important  verb  Come,  there  follow  200  pages  of  words 
exclusively  Romanic,  amidst  which  the  verb  con  and  its  few  deriva- 
tives are  the  sole  representatives  of  the  original  stock  of  our 
language." 

At  the  same  time,  the  advice  about  pure  Saxon  has  a  certain 
point,  if  you  give  it  a  certain  meaning.  It  is  good,  if  you  under- 
stand it  as  saying, — "  The  Saxon  element  in  our  language  must  not 
be  neglected,  and  the  Classical  element  must  not  be  overdone." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  vast  number  of  pithy  and  ex- 
pressive sayings  are  naturally  clothed  in  Saxon  :  and  many  of  the 
common  objects  of  life,  and  many  of  our  inherited  practices  and 
customs,  find  their  best  expression  in  what  was  their  originally 
Saxon  designation.  Saxon  will  always  play  an  important  part  in 
literary  style  ;  and,  for  certain  purposes,  it  will  always  be  the  best 
vehicle  of  expression. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Classical  vocabularv  may  be  overdone. 
It  was  overdone  by  Milton,  in  his  prose  writings;  it  was  overdone 
by  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  it  is  apt  to  be  overdone  by  young  inexperienced 
writers.  These  last  confound  style  with  "  fine  "  writing,  and,  aim- 
ing at  the  flowery  and  the  grandiose,  only  render  themselves 
ridiculous. 

(V.)  But,  lastly,  if  Rhetoric  is  thus  concerned  with  the  correct 
use  of  words,  it  is  careful  also  to  insist  on  purity  of  diction.  Hence, 
it  discountenances:  — 
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(1)  An  excessive  use  of  foreign  words  and  foreign  phrases.  There 
are  certain  terms  and  phrases,  indeed,  of  foreign  tongues — particu- 
larly French — that  have  an  untranslatable  force  of  their  own,  and 
yet  are  specially  felicitous  in  their  turn  of  expression.  These  go 
to  enrich  the  language;  but  the  overlarding  with  French  phrases 
that  is  common  in  novels  of  the  second  or  third  class  and  other 
similar  productions  is  a  thing  altogether  reprehensible,  imitation 
of  which  has  done  more  than  almost  anything  else  to  debase  English 
"  pure  and  undented." 

(2)  Next,  slang  words  and  phrases,  always  vile  and  vulgar,  and 
quite  unsuitable  for  any  composition  of  a  really  high  order.  We 
have  little  for  which  to  thank  America  here. 

(3)  Badly  formed  words,  or  words  badly  coined — either  hybrids 
from  two  or  more  languages,  or  terms  formed  on  a  false  analogy. 
These  come  to  us  mainly  from  scientific  men,  and,  alas !  from 
journalists  :  but  even  philosophers  and  stylists  sometimes  add  their 
quota.  Coleridge  introduced  the_word  "  reliable,"  upon  which  De 
Quincey  attempted  to  improve  with  "  rely-upon-able  "  ! 

(4)  Words  that  are  not  euphonious,  or  words  lacking  in  the 
virtue  of  pronunciability .  I  could  never,  in  this  respect,  tolerate 
the  combination  "  Biblical  Criticism." 

(5)  Lastly,  obsolete  words  and  archaisms. 

V.  Conclusion. 
Such,  then,  are  the  nature,  origin,  and  historical  development 
of  Rhetoric,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  set  forth  in  a  single  lecture. 
There  are  many  points  at  which  I  should  have  liked  to  fill  in  the 
sketch,  particularly  in  connexion  with  Libanius,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  Longinus ;  also  in  connexion  with  Roman  ora- 
and  with  the  rhetorical  teaching  of  the  leading  Schoolmen. 
But  the  outline  must  stand  without  details.  The  sketch  may  serve 
to  suggest  further  research  to  others. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Mackie,  M.A.,  communicated  a  paper  en- 
titled "  The  Homeric  Simile  in  Modern  Poetry,"  on  October  21, 
1902. 


The  Horn  trie  Simile  in  Modern  Poetry. 
By  Alexander  Mackie,  M.A.,  Albyn  Place  School,  Aberdeen. 

When,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 

Greek  army  throng  in  crowds  to  hear  addresses  from  their  heroic 

chiefs,  they  are  compared  to 

swarms  of  bees,  that  pour  in  ceaseless  stream 
From  out  the  crevice  of  some  hollow  rock. 
Now  clustering  and  anon  'mid  vernal  flowers 
Some  here,  some  there  in  busy  numbers  fly  ; 
So  to  the  assembly  from  their  tents  and  ships 
The  countless  tribes  came  thronging.     (Lord  Derby's  Tr.) 

This  is  the  first  simile  in  Homer  and  it  is  characteristic  as  a  simili- 
tude of  numbers.  In  the  same  way  Milton,  when  in  the  beginning 
of  Paradise  Lost  he  is  striving  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  im- 
pression of  the  vast  hordes  of  fallen  angels,  floating  abject  and  lost 
upon  the  liquid  fire  of  hell,  describes  them  as 

angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arched  imbower  :   or  scattered  sedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  armed 
Hath  vexed  the  Red  Sea  coast,  whose  waves  o'erthrew 
Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 
AVliile  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses 
And  broken  chariot  wheels. 

These  two  similes  of  number,  the  one  ancient  and  the  other 
modern,  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject.  My  purpose 
is  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  poetical  ornament  as  found  in  the 
most  ancient  literature  and  to  compare  it  with  modern  usage, 
especially  in  Tennyson. 

Such  an  endeavour  calls  for  some  word  of  apology.     It  is  hardly 
just  to  single  out  one  aspect  of  a  poet's  work  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
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others,  and  such  an  analytic  method  as  making  a  ledger-like  list  of 
select  passages  is  open  to  censure  :  it  savours  too  much  of  statistics 
— a  method  much  in  vogue  with  German  critics  and  with  their 
close  imitators  the  Americans.  It  is  said  to  be  anatomic  and 
deadening;  moreover,  to  wrest  passages,  however  beautiful,  away 
from  their  place  in  the  living  organism  of  a  poem  is  a  cruel  device 
as  uninspiring  and  callous  as  that  of  the  botanist  who  separates 
the  floral  organs  of  a  rare  orchid.  And  yet  the  great  poets  are  so 
many-sided  in  their  appeal  that  when  space  is  limited  any  profit- 
able handling  of  a  particular  topic  is  only  possible  by  some  such 
concentration  on  a  limited  area.  Besides  it  is  so  much  more 
efficacious  to  deal  with  one  thing  at  a  time.  This  art  of  the  poet, 
which  gives  him  scope  for  showing  his  resources  in  variety,  novelty, 
and  grace  of  description,  is  a  theme  not  unworthy  of  patient 
inquiry. 

The  formal  comparing  of  one  thing  to  another,  the  two  being 
different  in  kind,  which  is  the  rhetorician's  definition  of  a  simile, 
is  a  natural  device  of  the  human  mind  to  make  its  meaning  clear 
or  impressive.  Even  a  child  struggling  with  poverty  of  diction  is 
fain,  in  his  inability  to  express  his  thought,  to  clutch  at  this 
useful  auxiliary.  When  he  says  his  feet  are  as  cold  as  ice,  when  he 
describes  the  snowflakes  as  falling  like  feathers,  when  he  likens  a 
ship  in  full  sail  to  a  white-winged  bird,  he  shows  a  rude  philoso- 
phic instinct  to  light  up  the  unknown  by  an  appeal  to  the  known. 
And  when  Shakespeare  brings  home  to  us  the  transitory  nature 
of  life— 

Like  a.s  the  wavers  make  to  the  pebbled  shore 

S  •  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end. 

T.ach  changing  place  with  that  which  went  before. 

lie  is  following  the  same  instinct  of  humanity.  Consequently  it 
permeates  all  literature  and  all  speech.  The  evolution  of  this 
figure  would  be  an  interesting  study  if  there  existed  any  materials 
for  such  an  inquiry.  Unfortunately  these  are  non-existent,  for 
in  the  world's  oldest  literature — in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  in 
1 1  nier — the  simile  is  not  growing  but  grown  and  in  full  flower, 
and  so  far  perfect  of  its  kind  that  later  writers  have  only  rung 
changes  on  the  subjects  there  suggested,  or  applied  them  with  a 
re  artistic  fitness,  or  added  to  the  range  of  material,  as  the 
disclosure-  of  science  and  the  wider  study  of  nature  have  brought 
such  into  view. 
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It  is  therefore  useless  to  inquire — even  Aristotle  throws  no 
light  on  the  subject — whether  the  shorter  or  more  direct  metaphor 
preceded  the  simile,  or  vice  versa.  We  can  only  argue  a  priori, 
and  very  inconsequently  at  that.  Which  of  these  two  expressions 
is  likely  to  have  come  first,  "  A  torrent  of  words,"  or  "  Words 
that  fall  like  a  torrent  of  water  "  1  One  cannot  say.  It  is  equally 
futile  to  ask  whether  such  figures  were  in  the  first  instance  used 
for  utility  and  practical  purposes  of  clearness,  or  for  decorative 
adornment.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  laid  down  the  dictum  that, 
in  human  civilisation,  decoration  precedes  dress :  in  other  words, 
primitive  man  first  covered  his  body  for  show,  and  the  thought  of 
warmth  came  later.  By  analogy  we  might  argue  for  a  similar 
evolution  in  the  world  of  figurative  effects,  though  this  is  quite 
opposed  to  an  a  'priori  argument.  Such  inquiries  must  be  purely 
speculative  ;  the  evolution  of  the  simile  took  place  in  the  days 
before  literature  came  to  be  written.  The  centuries  in  which  it 
was  forming  are  a  closed  book ;  hence,  when  we  find  it  fully  cleve- 
lojoed,  as  in  Homer,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  efflorescence 
of  a  long  period  of  growth  about  which  we  can  know  nothing. 
Historically,  Homer  is  the  father  of  simile,  and  although  he  does 
not  employ  it  exclusively  for  decorative  purposes,  or  mere  em- 
bellishment, still  that  purpose  is  clearly  visible  in  many  of  his 
most  successful  efforts.  In  Hebrew  poetry,  it  is  true,  the  simile 
is  simple,  unadorned,  and  plain,  which  would  support  the  idea 
that  the  figure  took  its  origin  in  utility,  but  it  lends  itself  so  admir- 
ably to  ornament  that  this  subsequent  use — if  it  was  subsequent — 
must  have  followed  hard  upon  the  other. 

We  may  take  it,  then,  that  when  the  poet  is  on  his  mettle  to 
be  unusually  impressive,  or  moving,  or  illuminative,  he  feels  an 
undeniable  and  spontaneous  impulse  to  resort  to  the  simile  as  a 
means  to  his  end.  Some  moment  of  intense  action,  some  emotion 
of  unusual  depth,  some  situation  of  special  importance,  must  find 
adequate  expression,  must  be  successfully  pictured  by  this  colla- 
teral aid.  When  the  action  is  dull,  a  beautiful  image  comes  in  as 
a  relief ;  when  the  action  is  exciting,  it  tends  to  accentuate  and 
focus  it.  The  figure  is  a  response  to  the  demands  of  the  story,  and 
part  of  a  poet's  skill  lies  in  seizing  the  proper  moment,  and  the 
inevitable  image  that  lightens  up,  or  elevates,  or  indelibly  fixe> 
the  situation  he  is  describing. 

The  Homeric  Simile  is  elaborate  and  drawn-out.      It  has  been 
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called  a  simile  with  a  long  tail.  Your  practical  man,  addicted  to 
brevity,  says  "  swarming  like  bees,"  and  is  content  to  leave  the 
bare  suggestion  to  work  its  own  effect,  but  the  poet  is  not  satisfied 
till  he  has  painted  a  full  picture  with  many  striking  details.  In 
Homer,  and  most  notably  too  in  Milton,  these  details  have  only 
very  partial,  or,  indeed,  absolutely  no  relevance  in  the  comparison. 
At  a  certain  point  in  the  simile  you  lose  touch  with  the  subject 
compared,  and  go  on  taking  what  pleasure  is  to  be  got  from  it  as 
a  picture  by  itself.  Milton  cannot  make  mention  of  the  sedges  of 
the  Red  Sea  without  bringing  in  all  the  history  of  the  overthrow 
of  Pharoah  and  his  hosts.  These  circumstances  do  not  conduce 
to  his  original  purpose  of  illustrating  the  subject ;  indeed,  they 
rather  draw  off  the  reader's  attention  from  the  main  theme;  but 
they  possess  a  wonderful  charm  of  association,  and  the  fine  sono- 
rous language  in  which  the  image  is  clothed  has  a  magical  effect 
on  the  reader's  imagination,  carries  his  mind  away  into  far-off 
worlds,  and  stirs  latent  emotions  : — 

Whose  waves  o'erthrew 
Busiris  and  his  Merhphian  chivalry, 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses 
And  broken  chariot  wheels. 

These  long-tailed  comparisons  find  their  natural  place  in  epic 
or  descriptive,  rather  than  in  dramatic  poetry.      The  drama  dis- 
dains this  form  of  beauty — first,  because  the  greater  intensity  of  its 
interest  does  not  require  such  adjuncts;  and  secondly,  because  the 
rapidity  of  its  action  cannot  afford  time  for  detailed  digressions. 
In  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  movement  is  necessarily  slower  and 
less  energetic,  they  provide  a  congenial  relief  by  projecting  the 
reader's  imagination  into  other  scenes,  and  suggesting  other  inter- 
ests.    When  the  narrative  shows  a  tendency  to  dullness,  the  similes 
come  in  to  lighten  the  way  and  sustain  the  flagging  reader.     They 
are  the  light  refreshments  of  an  evening  party.      The  Iliad,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone    pointed    out,    contains    over    180    detailed    examples, 
whereas  the  Odyssey  has  only  40 — the  disproportion  being  easily 
explained  by  the  difference  between  the  two  epics.     The  Odyssey, 
with  its  rich  store  of  adventure  and  incident,  does  not  need  them; 
it  has  both  greater  variety  and  fewer  occasions  of  intense  excite- 
ment, and  it  lacks  those  numerous  openings  in  the  Iliad  for  bring- 
ing out  the  movements  of  masses.     The  first  book  of  the  Iliad  has 
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not  a  single  specimen.  They  are  not  required  there,  the  variety 
of  interest  being  self-supporting;  but  later  on,  where  the  details 
of  hand-to-hand  encounter,  which  are  apt  to  show  a  certain  same- 
ness, are  narrated,  or  where  the  main  theme  is  somewhat  prosaic, 
they  appear  in  varying  proportions. 

While  it  is  a  feature  of  some  minds  that  they  are  constantly 
discovering  resemblances,  just  as  others  are  skilled  at  noting  differ- 
ences, yet  our  scope  of  comparison  is  limited  by  our  knowledge,  as 
also  qualified  by  the  fact  that  we  are  likely  to  use  those  subjects 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  in  our  daily  life.  The  sailor's 
metaphors  are  proverbially  redolent  of  the  brine.  Every  age  has 
its  own  favourite  images.  They  filter  into  general  literature  from 
various  sources,  and  add  to  our  stock  of  names  and  our  resources  of 
expression,  but  the  creation  of  new  metaphors  brings  into  disuse 
others  which  have  become  hackneyed  and  stale.  These  lose  their 
life,  and  though  they  still  find  a  place  in  speech,  it  is  only  as  thin, 
unsubstantial  ghosts  of  their  former  selves.  We  accumulate 
images  in  the  line  of  our  experiences,  our  occupation,  our  sur- 
roundings; and  just  as  a  man's  conversation  very  soon  discloses 
what  has  been  the  leading  interest  and  activity  of  his  life,  so  it  is 
possible  to  infer  from  a  poet's  imagery  the  kind  of  life  he  has  led 
and  where  he  has  spent  it.  The  sources  of  a  poet's  similitudes  will 
disclose  the  limits  of  his  knowledge,  and  these  alone  would  some- 
times indicate  the  age  in  which  his  pen  was  active.  It  has  been 
remarked  of  Carlyle  by  Professor  Tyndall  that  his  imagery  is 
mostly  drawn  from  inorganic  nature,  from  the  sciences  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  which  were  potent  studies  in  his  day,  but  not  from 
biology,  which  became  a  general  study  only  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  after  his  literary  activity  was  on  the  wane. 

Homer's  range  of  subjects  is  therefore  of  interest  because  it 
presumably  discloses  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  he  had  in 
common  with  the  best-informed  men  of  his  time.  It  is  natural  to 
find  the  lower  animals  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  the  lion, 
which,  under  different  circumstances,  figures  30  times,  the  finest 
leonine  simile  being  that  which  compares  Ajax  defending  the 
corpse  of  Patroclus  to  a  lion  guarding  his  cubs : — 

As  for  his  cubs 
A  lion  stands,  whom  hunters  unaware 
Have  with  his  offspring  met  amid  the  woods; 
Proud  in  his  strength  he  stands,  and  down  are  drawn, 
Covering  his  ej-es,  the  wrinkles  of  his  brows. 
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This  figure  occurs  in  the  17th  Iliad,  which,  with  the  16th,  contains 

no  fewer  than  37  full-fledged  similes  :  and  it  shows  the  predominant 

leanings  of  Homer's  mind,  that,  of  the  37,  some  25  are  drawn  from 

animals  and  birds — the  lion,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  wild  boar,  the 

dog,  the  bull,  the  heifer,  the  mule,  the  vulture,   the  eagle,  the 

hawk,  the  fly,  the  wasp ;  the  balance  is  made  up  of  a  miscellaneous 

group — rivers,  storms,  the  olive  tree,  the  pine,  a  city  conflagration, 

a  tombstone.     This  sufficiently  indicates  the  prevailing  trend  of 

his  interests,  as  well  as  his  great  powers  of  observation  in  the  field. 

But  he  is  not  without  variety  :  if  he  is  first  and  chiefly  a  huntsman, 

delighting  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase  and  the  taking  of  wild 

life,  he  is  also  an  agriculturist  with  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the 

farm.     He  has  a  knowledge  of  various  industrial  arts  and  he  has 

also  lively  domestic  sympathies,  which  produce  some  of  his  finest 

similes.     He  uses  the  goat  and  the  goatherd,  describes  the  cows  at 

milking  time,   the  threshing-floor,   the  cornfield  swaying  in   the 

breeze,  the  movements  of  clouds,  the  milk  curdling  when  mixed 

with  fig-tree  juice — which  seems  to  have  been  a   substitute  for 

rennet.     Let  me  give   a  few  typical  cases.     When  Patroclus   is 

killed,  Menelaus  springs  forward — 

And  round  him  moved,  as  round  her  new-dropped  calf, 
Her  first,  a  heifer  moves  with  plaintive  moan. 

Again,  Menelaus,  inspired  by  Pallas,  has 

the  boldness  of  the  fly 
Which,  oft  repelled  by  man,  renews  the  assault 
Incessant,  lured  by  taste  of  human  blood. 

Paris,  having  donned  his  armour,  passed  through  the  city — 
As  some  proud  steed,  at  well-filled  manger  fed, 
His  halter  broken,  neighing,  scours  the  plain 
And  revels  in  the  widely  flowing  stream 
To  bathe  his  sides  :  then  tossing  high  his  head 
While  o'er  his  shoulders  streams  his  ample  mane 
Light  borne  on  active  limbs,  in  conscious  pride 
To  the  wide  pastures  of  the  mares  he  flies. 

So  Paris — 

Bis  bright  a  runs  flashing  like  the  gorgeous  sun, 
Baerbened  with   boastful  mien. 

The  Trojans  swarm  round  the  Greek  dead — 

A>s  when  at  spring-tide  inline  cattle  sheds 
Around  the  milk-can  swarm  the  buzzing  flies 
While  the  warm  milk  is  frothing  in  the  pail. 
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The  Myrmidons  pour  forth  from  their  ships — 

as  wasps 
That  have  their  nest  beside  the  public  road 
Which  boys  delight  to  vex  and  irritate 
In  wanton  play,  but  to  the  general  harm  ; 
Them  if  some  passing  traveller  unawares 
Disturb,   with  angry  courage  forth  they  rush 
In  one  continuous  swarm  to  guard  their  nest. 

The  struo'gie  for  Patroclus's  dead  bodv  is  thus  described : — 

As  when  a  chief  his  people  bids  to  stretch 

A  huge  bull's  hide  all  drenched  and  soaked  with  grease, 

They,  in  a  circle  ranged,  this  way  and  that 

Pull  the  tough  hide,  till,  entered  in,  the  grease 

Is  all  absorbed  ;  and  dragged  by  numerous  hands 

The  supple  skin  to  the  utmost  length  is  stretched; 

So  these  in  narrow  space,  this  way  and  that 

The  body  dragged. 

This  is  a  vigorous  picture,  but  to  us  it  has  a  suggestion  of  the 

ludicrous  which  clearly  was  never  intended.     The  remark  applies 

to  a  good  many  of  Homer's  similes — in  other  words,  his  art  had  not 

reached  that  perfection  of  harmony  between  the  comparison  and 

the  thing  compared  which  we  find  in  Tennyson.      When  Ajax  is 

outnumbered  by  the  Trojans  and  has  to  retreat  reluctant,  he  is 

compared  to  a  stubborn  ass,  a  comparison  which,  to  judge  by  the 

frequency  of  its  use,  is  still  found  effective,  but  which  offends  our 

sense  of  propriety  : — 

As  near  a  field  of  corn  a  stubborn  ass, 

Upon  whose  sides  had  many  a  club  been  broke, 

O'erpowers  his  boyish  guides  and  entering  in 

On  the  rich  forage  grazes ;  while  the  boys 

Their  cudgels  ply,  but  vain  their  puny  strength. 

Yet  drive  him  out,  when  fully  fed,  with  ease — 

Even  so  great  Ajax  the  valiant  Trojans  before  them  drove. 

Again,  Patroclus  thrusts  Thestor  through  the  cheek  with  his 
spear,  then  drags  him  by  the  weapon  out  of  his  chariot : — 
As  when  an  angler  on  a.  prominent  rock 
Drags  from  the  sea  to  shore  with  hook  and  line 
A  weighty  fish ;  so  him  Patroclus  dragged 
Gaping  from  off  the  car. 

Here  is  the  same  element  of  coarseness  or  want  of  harmony. 
Although  the  picture  is  graphic  and  vivid,  and  evidently  painted 
by  a  man  who  has  his  eye  on  the  object,  it  is  apt  to  raise  a  smile 
rather  than  the  sentiment  proper  to  such  an  incident.     If  Homer 

4 
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was  blind,  as  tradition  says  he  was,  he  must,  like  Milton,  have  lost 
his  sight  when  he  was  of  mature  years. 

Of  natural  history,  in  our  modern  sense,  there  is  little,  and  yet 
one  sees  the  beginnings  of  interest  in  plant  life.  That  beautiful 
simile,  comparing  the  fall  of  the  young  Euphorbus  to  the  uproot- 
ing of  an  olive  plant,  a  simile  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  applied  the 
epithet  of  "  unsurpassed,"  must  be  quoted: — 

As  when  a  man 
Hath  reared  a  fair  and  vigorous  olive  plant 
In  some  lone  spot  by  copious  gushing  springs, 
And  sees  •expanding,  nursed  by  every  breeze, 
Its  whitening  blossoms;  till  with  sudden  gust 
A  sweeping  hurricane  of  wind  and  rain 
Uproots  it  from  its  bed  and  prostrate  lays  : 
So  lay  the  youthful  son  of  Panthous  slain 
By  Atreus'  son  and  of  his  arms  despoiled. 

As  one  specimen  of  the  domestic  type,   we  may  quote  that 
tender  picture  of  Pallas  turning  an  arrow  from  Menelaus : — 
As  when  a  mother  from  an  infant's  cheek, 
Wrapt  in  sweet  slumber,  brushes  off  a  fly. 

Enough  has  been  cited  to  prove  Homer's  profuse  and  facile 
fertility  in  this  kind  of  figure.  His  pictures  give  singular  evidence 
of  wonderful  observation  of  animals  and  of  appreciation  of  certain 
aspects  of  nature  :  but  they  are  rarely  still  similitudes  :  they  delight 
in  sound,  in  multitude,  in  motion.  They  are  so  rich  in  the  use 
of  all  sensible  imagery  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  colour  not  a 
frequent  ingredient  in  them.  The  colour  similitudes  are  only 
three  in  number.  Menelaus  wounded,  and  drenched  in  blood,  is 
thus  described  in  one  : — 

As  when  some  Carian  or  Maeonian  maid 

With  crimson  dye  the  ivory  stains,  designed 

To  be  the  cheek-piece  of  a  warrior's  steed, 

By  many  a  valiant  horseman  coveted 

As  in  the  house  it  lies,  a  monarch's  boast, 

The  horse  adorning  and  the  horseman's  pride; 

So  Menelaus  then  thy  graceful  thighs 

And  knees  and  ankles  with  thy  blood  were  dyed. 

The  sense  of  landscape,  or  the  idea  of  beauty  in  scenery,  is  not 
developed,  and  yet  there  is  one  well-known  example  which  shows 
that  the  sense  of  the  picturesque  was  dimly  feeling  its  way : — 
As  when  in  Heaven  around  the  glittering  moon 
The  stars  shine  bright  amid  the  breathless  air. 
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And  every  crag  and  every  jutting  peak 
Stands  boldly  forth  and  every  forest  glade; 
Even  to  the  gates  of  Heaven  is  opened  wide 
The  boundless  sky;  shines  each  particular  star 
Distinct;  joy  fills  the  gazing  shepherd's  heart; 
So  bright,  so  thickly  scattered  o'er  the  plain 
Before  the  walls  of  Troy,  between  the  ships 
The  Trojan   watchfires  blazed. 

Such  is  the  Homeric  Simile.  As  a  j^oetic  form  it  is  already 
perfected,  but  it  is  by  no  means  artistically  perfect.  It  is  sacri- 
lege to  doubt  the  perfection  of  anything  in  Homer ;  and  yet,  while 
no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  marvellous  variety  and  graphic  pictur- 
ing in  these  similes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  perfect  and  refined 
art  they  occasionally  leave  something  to  be  desired,  something 
which  later  poets  have  supplied.  It  is  no  reproach  to  Homer  that 
they  have  their  limitations,  that  they  introduce  irrelevant  details, 
that  they  are  sometimes  out  of  keeping  with  the  narrative,  that 
they  sometimes  offend  by  being  grotesque,  ludicrous,  or  facetious 
in  dealing  writh  serious  subjects,  that  they  are  at  times  somewhat 
conventional.  Nobody  who  recalls  the  savagery  with  which 
Achilles  refuses  to  spare  the  pleading  Hector,  and  with  which  he 
drags  his  victim's  dead  body  daily  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  will 
deny  that  in  these  3,000  years  we  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  humane  feeling,  and  it  would  be  a  poor  commentary  on  the 
march  of  civilisation  to  hold  that  we  have  made  no  progress  in 
taste  and  refinement.  My  point  is,  that  excellent  though  they  are 
in  many  w7ays,  the  similes  of  Homer  have  been  improved  npon  by 
modern  art.  Still,  we  cannot  dispense  with  Homer;  and  just  as 
all  roads  are  said  to  lead  to  Rome,  all  the  later  poets  have  taken 
their  inspiration  from  him.  His  influence  is  paramount:  he  is 
the  "  Ionian  father  of  the  rest." 

Virgil  was  the  first  to  copy  him,  but  was  more  sparing  in  his 
use  of  these  figures,  and  tamer  and  less  inventive  in  their  applica- 
tion. In  the  use  of  wild  animals  he,  for  the  most  part,  reproduces 
Homer's  imagery,  although  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  wolf,  which 
in  Virgil's  time  was  the  most  destructive  wild  beast  in  Italy, 
largely  takes  the  place  of  the  lion,  which  in  Homer's  day  wTas 
probably  still  an  object  of  terror  in  Western  Asia.  Turnus  careers 
round  the  Latian  camp — 

Like  wolf  who  ranging  round  the  fold 

Whines  at  the  gate  in  rain  and  cold 
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At  midnight's  season  still : 
Safe  'neath  their  dams  the  lambkins  bleat, 
He  rages  in  infuriate  heat 

At  those  he  cannot  kill, 
With  hunger's  gathered  flame  unslaked 
And  bloodless  jaws  to  dryness  baked. 

( Covington's  Translation.  J 

.  It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  with  Virgil,  but  we  must  quote  one 
very  quaint  and  original  simile,  which  is  humorous  and  yet  not 
out  of  harmony.  It  is  the  description  of  Amata,  the  mother  of 
Lavinia,  raging  through  the  crowded  streets,  and  growing  more 
and  more  angry.  She  is  compared  to  a  spinning-top,  lashed  into 
increasing  speed  by  boys  : — 

Like  top  that  whirling  'neath  the  thong 
Is  scourged  by  eager  boys  along 

Bent  on  their  -gamesome  strife, 
With  eddying  motion  it  careers 
1  •  Round  empty  courts  in  circling  spheres; 
The  beardless  troop  in  strange  amaze 
Upon  the  winged  T)bx-wood  gaze. 
The  lashes  lend  it  life. 

.  The  next  great  master  of  the  Simile  is  Dante,  but  before  ex- 
emplifying from  him  it  is  necessary  to  make  reference  to  the 
Hebrew-poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,  wdiich  contains  many  notable 
similitudes.  They  are  briefer,  as  a  rule,  than  Homer's,  some  of 
them  probably  older,  and  perhaps  belonging  to  a  more  primitive 
and  less  developed  type.  They  dispense  with  non-essential  details  ; 
the  resemblance  turns  on  a  single  circumstance,  and  rarely  intro- 
duces anything  foreign  to  the  purpose.  They  are  very  abundant, 
and  are  crowded  together  in  quick  succession.  They  show  the 
same  forcible  use  of  homely  imagery.  "  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as 
a  man  wipeth  a  dish  :  he  wipeth  it  and  turneth  it  upside  down." 
"  As  the  door  turneth  on  its  hinges,  so  doth  the  sluggard  upon  his 
bed."  :<  As  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  forsaken  have  I  gathered 
all  the  earth  ;  and  there  was  none  that  moved  the  wing  or  that 
opened  the  mouth  or  chirped  "  (Is.  x.,  41).  The  threshing-floor, 
the  wine-press,  the  potter's  vessel,  are  familiar  in  Isaiah;  David 
was  hunted  like  a  partridge.  The  pastoral  life  of  the  Jewish 
people,  the  enjoyment  of  rain  and  of  green  shade,  so  forcible  to 
the  oriental  who  lives  under  a  broiling  sun,  will  occur  to  the  reader 
who  recalls  the  twenty-third  and  other  Psalms : — 
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The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree, 
He  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon, 
As  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place. 

There  is  another  fine   example  in   the   thirty-second   chapter   of 
Isaiah  : — 

As  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

There  is  nothing  complex,  no  elaborate  embellishment  here ;  all  is 
simple,  forcible,  plain. 

Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  strikingly  resembles  Homer  in  his 
desire  for  vividness  and  in  his  tendency  to  add  pictorial  details 
that  do  not  sustain  the  comparison.  It  is  said  he  did  not  know 
Homer,  and  felt  the  Homeric  influence  only  as  filtered  to  him 
through  Virgil ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  constitutional  re- 
semblance between  the  two.  His  comparisons  are  as  fresh,  as 
directly  from  nature.  He  asserted  the  poet's  claim  to  borrow  from 
all  science  and  every  phase  of  external  nature.  He  is  particularly 
fond  of  the  sea  and  of  birds : — 

As  doves 
By  fond  desire  invited,  on  wide  wings 
And  firm,  to  their  sweet  nest  returning  home 
Cleave  the  air,  wafted  by  their  will  along, 
Thus  issued  those  dames  and  knights  of  ancient  days. 

There  is  another  very  beautiful  bird  simile,  of  which  many  of 
the  touches  have  a  modern  charm,  beyond  even  the  grace  of  Virgil, 
but  it  is  far  too  long.  In  Paradise,  Beatrice  stands  erect,  in  a 
waiting  attitude — 

Even  as  the  bird  who  'midst  the  leafy  bower 
Has  in  her  nest  sat  darkling  through  the  night 
With  her  sweet  brood,  impatient  to  descry 
Their  wished  looks  and  to  bring  home  their  food ; 
In  the  fond  quest,  unconscious  of  her  toil 
She,  of  the  time  prevenient  on  the  spray 
That  overhangs  their  couch,  with  wakeful  gaze 
Expects  the  sun,  nor  ever  till  the  dawn 
Ivcmoveth  from  the  East  her  eager  ken. 
So  stood  the  dame  erect. 

It  is  a  very  engaging  picture,  suggesting  the  remark  that  the 
very  finest  and  most  spirited  delineations  in  Dante  are  introduced 
by  way  of  simile.  Indeed,  provided  an  image  will  render  a  thought 
forcibly,  Dante  will  use  it,  apparently  without  regard  to  the  risk 
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of  its  being  grotesque.     No  strangeness  or  grotesqueness  checks 

him.     As  in  the  following: — 

On  the  way  a  crowd  of  souls  we  met 
Who  closely  at  us  gazed  as  men  will  yet 
Regard  each  other  in  the  new  moon's  beams, 
Like  an  old  tailor  at  his  needle's  eye 
Contracting  puckered  eyelids. 

Or  when  he  describes  usurers  who  sit  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
flames  of  Hell,  as  suffering  from  a  fidgety  restlessness  like  dogs  in 
summer  who  pursue  with  snout  and  paw  the  insects  that  disturb 
their  peace.  Again,  when  the  demons  see  a  wretched  soul  poke 
his  miserable  hand  out  of  the  boiling  pitch,  they  rush  at  him  with 
their  hooks  and  wickedly  turn  him  over  and  over,  like  cooks  dip- 
ping the  flesh  into  the  middle  of  the  cauldron : — 

As  the  cook  bestirs  him  with  his  grooms 
To  thrust  the  flesh  into  the  cauldron  down 
With  flesh- hooks  that  it  float  not  on  the  top. 

Still  more  ludicrous  and  out  of  keeping  is  the  comparison  of  the 
flight  of  the  fiends  at  the  approach  of  the  angel  from  Heaven,  to 
frogs  scuttling  off  before  the  approach  of  a  water-snake.  Adam, 
exalted  to  the  highest  heaven,  when  testifying  his  infinite  joy  by 
the  palpitation  of  his  veil  of  splendour,  is  compared  to  a  quadru- 
ped burrowing  about  under  a  table-cloth.  These  all  illustrate 
Dante's  desire  for  a  pungent  and  striking  image,  without  regard 
to  its  harmonious  appropriateness. 

Many  of  his  images  are  of  the  most  homely  order,  as  that  in 
which  he  describes  paper  changing  colour  when  about  to  catch  fire. 
A  hideous  serpent  so  entwined  himself  round  a  spirit  that  the  two 
got  mixed  : — 

Thus  up  the  shrinking  paper,  ere  it  burns, 

A  brown  tint  glides,  not  turning  yet  to  black. 

And  the  clean  white  expires. 

Virgil  saves  Dante  from  the  fiends,  "as  a  mother  that  is 
awakened  by  the  noise  and  near  her  sees  the  burning  flames,  takes 
her  child  and  flies,  and,  caring  more  for  him  than  for  herself, 
pauses  not  so  long  as  even  to  cast  her  night-dress  about  her." 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  English  poetry,  and  though  the  poetry 
of  Chaucer  is  a  tempting  field  in  this  respect,  I  must  content 
myself  with  the  barest  mention  of  his  qualities  of  great  brevity, 
picturesqueness,  and  happy  fitness.      The  monk's  eyes 

twinkled  in  his  heed  aright 
As  doon  the  sterres  in  the  frostv  night. 
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The  clerk's  horse  is  "as  lene  as  is  a  rake,"  the  miller's  beard  is 
"  broad  like  a  spade,"  and  the  bristles  on  the  wart  which  disfigures 
his  nose  are  like  the  bristles  of  a  sow's  ears.  Nowhere  will  you 
find  similes  more  apposite,  or  more  quaintly  beautiful  and  homely. 

Spenser's  similes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  like  all  his  work,  long- 
winded  and  diffuse,  revelling  in  the  luxury  of  detail.  The  Eliza- 
bethan lyrists  developed  a  new  order  of  simile — the  far-fetched  and 
recondite  :  they  racked  their  brains  to  find  out-of-the-way,  surpris- 
ingly novel  images,  about  which  Johnson,  in  his  well-known  criti- 
cism of  the  MetajDhysical  School  of  Poets,  said,  "  The  reader,  far 
from  wondering  that  he  missed  them,  wonders  more  frequently  by 
what  perverseness  of  industry  they  were  ever  found,"  crowning  his 
long  list  of  examples  with  that  superb  comparison  of  a  man  who 
travels  and  his  wife  who  stays  at  home,  to  a  pair  of  compasses,  one 
leg  of  which  is  stationary  while  the  other  revolves.  To  such  a 
conceit  Johnson  doubts  whether  absurdity  or  ingenuity  has  the 
better  claim. 

The  first  great  conscious  imitator  of  Homer  in  English  litera- 
ture is  Milton,  who  even  surjDasses  his  master  in  his  tendency  to 
dilate  and  to  add  on  irrelevant  but  majestic  details  for  their  own 
sake.  Touched  by  him,  the  simplest  image,  the  most  obvious 
thought 

dilated  stood 
Like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas,  nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
What  seemed  both  spear  and  shield. 

His  imagination  loves  to  spread  itself  out,  and  take  in  broad  and 
expansive  sweeps  of  vision.  He  is  never  fantastic  or  grotesque  like 
Dante,  nor  is  he  ever  domestic  or  homely.  The  dignity  and  re- 
moteness of  his  theme  forbade  the  use  of  rustic  or  simple  figures. 
His  similes  are  rather  historical  or  mythological  parallels,  whereby 
the  names  and  incidents  of  ancient  literature  and  history  are  made 
to  elucidate  and  ennoble  the  less  familiar  names  and  incidents  of 
his  prehistoric  subject;  or  if  he  deviates  from  that  track  it  is  to 
choose  those  great  and  strange  things  in  nature  which  repel  inti- 
macy and  familiarity — the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sea,  a  shooting  star, 
a  morning  mist,  a  vulture  descending  from  the  Himalayas,  the  ice- 
floes on  the  North-East  Passage.  Even  when  he  chooses  events  of 
ancient  history  he  is  careful  to  transform  them  if  they  seem  too 
familiar,  or  wanting  in  that  degree  of  elevation  which  his  purpose 
called  for. 
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I  must  quote  one  or  two  of  these  sublime  images  which,  sur- 
pass in  their  weighty  grandeur  and  rolling  magnificence  all  else  in 
our  language.  Satan  lies  floating  on  the  liquid  fire  of  Hell  in  bulk 
as  huge 

as  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  hie  works 
Created  hug'st  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 
Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delays. 
So  stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  arch-fiend  lay 
Chained  on  the  burning  lake. 

A  wonderful  dilation,  this,  of  Hamlet's  "  very  like  a  whale." 

Again,  the  evil  angels  alight  on  the  solid  brimstone  of  Hell, 
like  the  swarms  of  Vandals  who  crossed  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  in 
the  Fifth  Century  and  established  themselves  in  Africa  : — 

A  multitude  like  which  the  populous  North 
Poured  never  from  her  frozen  loins  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  South,  and  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Libyan  sand-. 

Note  that  Milton  does  not  make  a  parallel  between  A  and  B,  but 
rather  insists  that  A  (his  subject)  is  greatly  beyond  B  (the  compari- 
son), which,  though  far  behind,  is  still  the  only  sufficiently  impres- 
sive historical  analogy  he  can  hit  upon.  The  same  line  of  thought 
is  visible  in  his  well-known  description  of  Satan's  military 
equipment : — 

The  broad  circumference  [of  Satan's  shield] 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist   views 
At  evening,  from  the  top  of  Fesole 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands. 
Rivers,  or  mountains  in   her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear — to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Bewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiia],  were  but  a  wand. 

Here  is  the  same  sublime  irrelevance  of  Galileo  and  his  telescope, 
the  same  consciousness  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  ordinary  imagery 
to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  superlative  theme — the  tallest  pine-tree 
is  not  the  measure  of  Satan's  spear;  that  Norwegian  pine  is  but  a 
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wand   in    comparison    with   the    arch-fiend's   chief   instrument   of 
attack. 

But  I  must  not  be  drawn  further  into  the  Miltonic  simile. 
The  examples  quoted  from  the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost  are 
sufficiently  illustrative  of  their  unique  loftiness,  of  their  striking 
individuality,  of  their  perfect  harmony  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
story,  and  of  their  circumstantial  crowding  in  of  details  that, 
though  unusually  impressive,  are,  in  effect,  irrelevant. 

Tennyson's  images,  though  not  on  the  same  level  of  grandeur 
as  those  of  Milton,  and  though  undoubtedly  inspired,  as  Milton's 
were,  by  a  close  and  loving  study  of  Homer,  are  yet  well  worthy 
of  examination  from  several  points  of  view.  Milton,  in  the  days 
before  he  lost  his  eyesight,  was  a  close  observer  of  nature,  as  we 
see  in  his  early  poems;  in  Paradise  Lost,  being  blind,  he  had  to 
fall  back  on  his  youthful  recollections  and  on  his  multifarious 
reading,  and  these  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  a  substitute  for 
actual  vision.  Professor  Masson  has  pointed  out  the  frequency  of 
Milton's  use  of  fire  and  flame,  images  which  would  presumably 
live  in  a  blind  man's  eye  long  after  other  pictures  have  faded  out 
of  existence.  It  is  to  Tennyson,  however,  that  we  must  look  if 
we  would  see  the  greatest  progress  in  the  simile.  He  opened  up 
new  worlds,  and  not  only  added  greatly  to  the  range  of  subjects 
that  might  be  effectively  used  for  figurative  comparisons,  but  never 
failed,  as  sometimes  Dante  and  Homer  failed,  in  the  harmonious 
appropriateness  with  which  he  fitted  image  to  subject.  He  im- 
proves still  further  on  his  models  by  making  the  details  of  his 
comparison  find  some  counterpart  in  the  object  compared.  The 
comparison  fits  the  thing  compared  not  at  one  point  only,  but  all 
along  the  line.  Moreover,  he  can  in  his  picturing  be  as  vivid  and 
graphic  as  the  best.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  later  poet 
is  at  a  disadvantage  in  finding  the  most  apposite  images  already 
utilised.  True,  a  great  many  fine  images  are  used  up,  have  become 
hackneyed  and  commonplace,  and  no  self-respecting  poet  will  allow 
himself  to  use  them.  But  every  generation  evolves  new  knowledge ; 
human  eyes  are  not  content  to  look  at  what  is  patent  and  familiar  : 
they  are  curious  to  see  new  things,  and  insist  on  prying  into  un- 
explored corners.  Tennyson  himself  has  told  us,  "  I  generally 
take  my  nature  similes  direct  from  my  own  observation  of  nature, 
and  sometimes  I  jot  them  down,  and  if  by  chance  I  find  that  one 
of  my  similes  is  like  that  in  any  other  author,  my  impulse  is  not  to 
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use  that  simile."  Accordingly,  when  certain  of  his  similes  were 
pointed  at  as  suggested  by  this  or  that  picture  in  another  poet,  he 
demurred,  and  gave  the  exact  time,  place,  and  circumstances  which 
suggested  the  picture.  Being  careful  to  keep  within  the  range  of 
his  own  experiences,  he  never  uses  wild  animals  like  the  lion,  the 
wolf,  or  the  bear.  These  have  had  their  day,  are  played  out,  and 
have  all  but  vanished  from  modern  poetry.  If  Tennyson  had  been 
a  sportsman,  and  engaged  in  conflicts  with  the  carnivora,  he  might 
in  his  description  of  combats,  as  in  the  Idylls,  have  had  recourse 
to  his  experiences ;  as  it  is,  he  falls  back  on  the  physical  forces  of 
nature,  floods  in  rivers,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  a  hurricane  of  wind. 
But  the  very  fact  that  such  imagery  had  become  almost  conven- 
tional would  in  itself  have  proscribed  its  use  :  for  Tennyson  is 
unique  in  his  horror  of  conventional  imagery.  He  must  at  all 
hazards  be  fresh  both  in  his  language  and  his  point  of  view. 

Here,  if  I  may  digress,  is  the  great  value  of  poetry,  and  especi- 
ally of  Tennyson's  poetry,  to  the  ordinary  man.  See  a  man  who 
chooses  his  expression  with  freshness,  and  is  not  a  mere  repeater  of 
threadbare  expressions,  and  you  may  safely  take  it  that  he  is  a 
reader  of  poetry.  Poetry  is  the  finest  efflorescence  of  style  and 
wording,  and  no  man  who  neglects  poetry  will  ever  attain  to  any 
high  level  of  expression.  If  our  business  men  would  on  occasion 
read  even  a  little  of  the  best  poetry,  they  would  learn  something 
which  cannot  so  easily  be  learned  by  any  other  channel.  Stereo- 
typed phrases  and  lifeless  epithets  are  a  time-saving  apparatus,  but 
have  no  other  merit,  and  are  anathema  to  all  persons  of  taste. 

One  who  attempts  to  garner  Tennyson's  imagery  as  a  thing  by 
itself,  may  with  certitude  construct  a  definite  theory  as  to  the 
poet's  life,  quite  apart  from  other  sources  of  information  :  that  he 
made  a  careful  study  of  natural  history,  especially  of  botany :  that 
he  had  all  an  artist's  interest  in  painting  ;  that  he  resided  much  by 
the  sea  :  that  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  all  that  went  on  around  him 
in  the  open  country.  We  know  that  he  devoted  himself,  body  and 
soul,  to  poetry,  as  every  great  poet  must,  and  gave  himself  up  ex- 
clusively and  with  no  divided  interest  to  that  object,  spending  his 
life  in  such  studies  as  were  likely  to  be  auxiliary  to  his  great  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  cultivated  the  art  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  realise — we  never  can  properly  realise — the  infinite  influences 
and  forces  at  play  which  finally  fixed  some  of  his  most  exquisite  and 
haunting  lines.     They  look  easy  enough;  but  if  we  could  only  see 
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all  that  is  behind  them,  the  years  of  patient  thought,  of  eager 
study,  of  unflagging  practice,  we  should  then  realise  how  the 
mastery  of  an  art  is  attained. 

Yet,  though  freshness  is  ever  Tennyson's  ideal,  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  that  nothing,  however  trivial  or  apparently  beneath 
notice  from  its  utter  commonness,  is  debarred  from  poetic  treat- 
ment, if  it  be  touched  with  the  right  feeling.  This  he  learnt  in 
part  from  Wordsworth.  In  The  Palace  of  Art,  the  selfish  soul, 
isolated  and  an  alien  from  humanity,  is  like — 

A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars  of  sand, 
Left  on  the  shore ;  that  hears  all  night 

The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white. 

Here  is  a  simile  made  out  of  nothing,  yet  presenting  a  picture  as 
vivid  as  Homer's,  and  at  the  same  time  singularly  appropriate  as 
an  analogy.  When  a  poet  can  make  poetry  out  of  these  common 
materials,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  bewailing  the  paucity  of 
poetic  matter  in  modern  life.  The  modern  poet  may  use  the  old 
materials  and  restore  them  by  a  fresh  setting.  A  faded  garment 
may  be  dyed  to  look  like  new.     The  Cottar's  wife — 

with  her  needle  and  her  shears 
Gars  auld  claes  look  aniaist  as  well's  the  new. 

Tennyson  describes  Katie  Willows'  hair  as — 

in  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut 
When  the  shell  divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within. 

Here  a  trite  and  hackneyed  comparison  is  redeemed  by  the  ex- 
quisitely elaborated  details,  given  with  botanical  correctness,  of 
the  chestnut  capsule. 

The  poet  may  use  an  old  simile,  and  apply  it  to  a  new  purpose. 
Homer's  familiar  image,  by  which  he  compares  an  audience  swayed 
by  a  speaker's  eloquence  to  a  field  of  corn  waving  in  the  breeze,  is 
thus  borrowed  by  Tennyson  for  use  in  The  Princess  : — 

as  when  a  field  of  corn 
Bows  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  East. 

Here,  however,  the  application  is  novel,  and  intended  to  burlesque 
the  sloping,  angular  handwriting  that  in  the  middle  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  was  a  peculiarly  feminine  accomplishment. 

Tennyson  is  skilled  in  all  these  devices,  but  what  in  him  calls 
for  special  mention  and  illustration  is  the  new  ground  he  broke  in 
his  close  study  of  natural  history,  which  provided  him  with  many 
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opportunities.  These  he  utilised  to  the  full  by  jotting  down  every 
plant  characteristic,  or  animal  habit,  every  likely  picture  or  situa- 
tion that  he  observed,  and,  when  occasion  offered,  pressing  them 
into  figurative  service.  He  seems  to  have  made  for  himself  a  kind 
of  dictionary  of  reference,  a  systematic  inventory  of  promising 
agreements,  which  he,  no  doubt,  consulted  when  his  inspiration 
failed  to  find  him  a  suitable  comparison. 

Plant  life,  the  colours  of  flowers,  the  habits  of  trees,  are  all 
noted  by  Tennyson  with  a  naturalist's  interest.  We  have  already 
seen  his  chestnut  simile  of  The  Brook  ;  Juliet,  in  The  Gardener's 
Daughter,  has  eyes  "  darker  than  darkest  pansies,  and  hair  more 
black  than  ash-buds  in  the  first  of  March."  It  is  not  everyone 
who  has  noted  the  colour  of  the  ash-buds  in  spring.  Another 
quality  of  the  ash  tree  is  turned  to  figurative  use  in  the  Princess 
who  delays  the  calls  of  love — 

as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself  when  all  the  woods  are  green. 

He  describes  a  pure  white  skin  as  being  "  clean  and  white  as 
privet  when  it  flowers."     And  Enid,  in  her  faded  silk,  is 

like  a  blossom  vermeil-white 
That  lightly  breaks  a  faded  flower  sheath. 

The  little  shop  of  Enoch  Arden's  wife  was  packed  with  articles 

for  sale — 

Almost  as  neat  and  close  as  Nature  packs 
Her  blossom  or  her  seedling. 

The  dress  of  the  Prince  after  his  immersion  in  the  river,  in  his 
feminine  habiliments,  was 

More  crumpled  than  a  poppy  from  its  sheath. 

A  certain  woman's  thought  is 

pure  as  lines  of  green  that  streak  the  white 
Of  the  first  snowdrop's  inner  leaves. 

The  hero  of  Aylmer's  Field  has  a  colour  in  his  cheek  less  vivid 

Than  of  that  islet  in  the  chestnut  bloom. 

Of  ten  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  thorny  capsule  of  the 

horse-chestnut,  only  one,  it  is  safe  to  say,  is  likely  to  have  noticed 

the  little  speck  of  bright  pink  in  the  heart  of  the  blossom.     The 

figure  recalls  that  equally  beautiful  vision  in  the  Song  of  Solomon — 

Like  the  slice  of  a  pomegranate 
Are  thy  cheeks  amid  thy  tresses. 
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Vivien's  dress  is 

In  colour  like  the  satin-shining  palm 
On  sallows  in  the  windy  gleams  of  March. 

Sir  Kay's  complexion  is  "  wan-sallow  as  the  plant  that  feels  itself 
root-bitten  by  the  white  lichen."     Lynette  has  a  brow 

May-blossom,  and  a  cheek  of  apple-blossom, 
Hawk  eyes ;  and  lightly  was  her  .slender  nose 
Tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower. 

The  marvellous  ingenuity  that  can  bring  two  objects  so  far  apart 
into  striking  similarity  is  eclipsed  by  George  Eliot,  wdio,  in  The 
Spanish  Gypsy,  describes  a  small  Semitic  nose  as  being  "  complete 
and  tiny  as  a  new-born  minnow." 

The   lover   of   the   Miller  s   Daughter — a   rather   characterless 
young  man — is 

Still  hither,  thither,  idly  swayed 
Like  those  long  mosses  in  the  stream. 

Gareth's  shield  flashes  in  the  sunlight 

as  if  the  flower 
That  blows  a  globe  of  after-arrowlets 

Ten  thousand-fold  had  grown. 

This  is  the  dandelion  when  in  fruit.     Again- — 
For  as  a  leaf  in  mid  November  is, 
To  what  it  was  in  mid  October,  seemed 
The  dress  that  now  she  looked  on,  to  the  dress 
She  looked  on,  ere  the  coming  of  Geraint. 

It    wrould    be    tedious    to    attempt    an    exhaustive    survey    of 

Tennyson's  variety  of  botanical  imagery  ;  he  is  equally  illustrative 

in  entomology,  where  he  shows  the  same  truth  to  nature  and  the 

same  minuteness  of  observation.     After  the  three  intruders  into 

the  realms  of  the  Princess  Ida  have  assumed  their   academical 

costume,  they  are 

as  rich  as  moths  from  dusk  cocoons, 

and  Gareth's  armour,   when  he  casts  off  his  rough  outer  cloak,. 

flashes  into  light — 

as  those 
Dull-coated  things,  that  making  slide  apart 
Their  dusk  wing-cases,  all  beneath  there  burns 
A  jewelled  harness,  ere  they  pass  and  fly  ; 

and  Geraint,  in  like  circumstances,  glances 

like  a  dragon-fly 
In  summer  suit  and  silks  of  holiday. 
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Vivien,  clothed  in  Merlin's  beard,  calls  herself 

a  gilded  summer-fly 
Caught  in  a  great  old  tyrant  spider's  web, 
AY  ho  meant  to  eat  her  up  in  that  wild  wood. 

Homer's  use  of  the  bees,  to  illustrate  multitude,  has  already 

been  referred  to.      Tennyson  makes  them  serve  other  purposes. 

Philip  Ray,  the  Miller,  is  found 

like  the  working  bee,  in  blossom  dust 
Blanch'd  with  his  mill; 

and  King  Arthur 

smokes  the  scandalous  hive  of  those  wild  bees 
That  made  such  honey  in  his  realm. 

AVhen  Modred  is  caught  eavesdropping,  and  Lancelot  casts  him 
forth,  Tennyson  fixes  the  situation  by  the  following  novel  simile  : — 

As  the  gardener's  hand 
Picks  from  the  cole-wort  a  green  caterpillar. 
So  from  the  high  wall  and  the  flowering  grove 
Of  grasses  Lancelot  plucked  him  by  the  heel 
And  cast  him  as  a  worm  upon  the  way. 

A  very  pat  simile  and  ingeniously  exact  in  its  details,  for  Modred 
has  been  hunting  and  is  dressed  in  green,  he  is  perched  on  the  high 
top  of  the  garden  wall,  and  he  is  a  michievous,  creeping  creature. 
Fallen  women  are  dragged  down  by  Satan 

a-  the  worm  draws  in  the  withered  leaf 
And  makes  it  earth, 
which  suggests  that  Tennyson  had  been  reading  Darwin  on  Earth- 
worms, although,  to  an  observer  such  as  he  was,  the  fact  may  have 
been  a  piece  of  independent  knowledge. 

To  one  living  much  in  the  country,  the  birds,  even  more  than 
insects,  are  a  source  of  interest,  and  these  are  largely  drawn  upon. 
The  robin's  red  breast  is  his  most  impressive  feature,  and  George 
Eliot  speaks  of  hair  as  red  as  breasts  of  robins  stepping  on  the 
snow,  but  Tennyson  sees  other  sides  of  that  precocious  bird. 
Geraint  eyes  his  wife  as  keenly  "  as  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's 
toil."  Anyone  who  does  a  little  gardening  in  the  autumn  will  be 
ready  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  picture ;  whether  the  alert,  up- 
turned, and  almost  impertinent  attitude  of  watchfulness  so  charac- 
teristic of  a  robin  when  on  the  look-out  for  a  worm,  is  an  appro- 
priate analogy  for  a  husband  gazing  at  his  wife,  even  in  the  con- 
strained relations  of  Geraint  and  Enid  at  the  time,  is  open  to 
doubt.     The  following  from  Lancelot  and  Elaine  is  better:  — 
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Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird 
That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes 
Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
For  all  the  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it ;  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night,  repeating  "  Must  I  die?  " 

Here  the  harmony  of  tone  is  perfect.  The  little  novice,  telling  of 
the  strange  things  that  happened  to  her  father,  says  that  he  beheld 

three  spirits  mad  with  joy 
Come  dashing  down  on  a  tall  wayside  flower 
That  shook  beneath  them,  as  the  thistle  shakes 
When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for  the  seed. 

This  is  one  of  those  bright  little  vignettes  which  Tennyson  paints 
from  his  own  observation.  It  has  a  characteristic  and  pleasing 
individuality. 

Our  author's  love  for  the  complexities  of  canine  nature  is  shown 
by  such  similes  as  the  following.  Gareth  has  been  snatched  from 
the  power  of  Sir  Kay,  and  passes  without  the  gate — 

But  as  the  cur 
Pluckt  from  the  cur  he  fights  with,  ere  his  cause 
Be  cool'd  by  fighting,  follows,  being  named, 
His  owner,  but  remembers  all  and  growls 
Remembering,  so  Sir  Kay  beside  the  door 
Mutter'd  in  scorn  of  Gareth,  whom  he  used 
To  harry  and  hustle. 

Again,  when  Doorm  orders  two  spearmen  to  attend  to  the  wounded 

Geraint,  they  obey,  but  very  reluctantly,  as  they  are  hungry : — 

Each  growling  like  a  dog  when  his  good  bo^ne 
Seems  to  be  pluck'd  at  by  the  village  boys 
Who  love  to  vex  him  eating,  and  he  fears 
To  lose  his  bone,  and  lays  his  foot  upon  it 
Gnawing  and  growling. 

Better  still  is  the  description  of  Gawain,  who,  when  he  sees  three 

caitiffs  attack  Pelleas — 

looking  at  the  villany  done 
Forbore,  but  in  his  heat  and  eagerness 
Trembled  and  cpuivered,  as  the  dog  withheld 
A  moment  from  the  vermin  that  he  sees 
Before  him  shivers,  ere  he  springs  and  kills. 

Tennyson,  it  is  clear,  was,  like  Scott,  a  lover  of  dogs — he  knew  their 
little  ways;  as  a  boy  in  Somersby  he  had  teased  the  village  dogs, 
and  as  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  he  had  seen  a  Skye  terrier 
worrying  rats. 
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Having  lived  much  by  the  sea,  Tennyson  could  not  fail  to  draw 
upon  this  great  source  of  imagination.  Some  of  the  marine  pic- 
tures are  particularly  fine.  Gareth,  attacking  the  Evening  Star, 
could  no  more  subdue  him 

Than  loud  South-westerns  rolling  ridge  on  ridge 
The  buoy  that  rides  at  sea  and  dips  and  springs 
For  ever. 

Again,  so  dark  a  forethought  rolls  about  the  brain  of  Merlin 

As  on  a  dull  day  in  an  ocean  cave 

The  blind  wave  feeling  round  his  long  sea-hall 

In  silence. 

A  lady's  silk  dress  is  in  colour  "  like  a  shoaling  sea  where  lovely 
blue  plays  into  green."  In  the  Great  Tournament,  a  body  of  men 
attack  Lancelot,  and  bear  down  upon  him 

as  a  wild  wave  in,  the  wild  North  Sea 
Green-glimmering  toward  the  summit  beans  with  all 
It.s  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the  skies 
Down  on  a  bark  and  overbears  the  bark 
And  him  that  helms^tt. 

This  is  a  Homeric  echo.     Diomed,  in  the  10th  Iliad,  rushes  against 

his  enemies 

As  by  the  west  wind  driven  the  ocean  waves 
Dash  forward  on  the  far-resounding  shore 
Wave  upon  wave  ;  first  curls  the  ruffled  sea 
"With  whitening  crests ;  anon  with  thundering  roar 
It  breaks  upon  the  beach,  and  from  the  crags 
Recoiling  flings  in  giant  curves  its  head 
Aloft,  and  tosses  high  the  wild  sea-spray. 

When    Lancelot    discovers    Modred's    wickedness    the    discovery 

rankles  in  him  and  ruffles  all  his  heart  — 

As  the  sharp  wind  that  ruffles  all  days  long 
A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone 
On  the  bare  coast. 

The  little  novice,  when  rebuked  by  Queen  Guinevere,  was  white  as 
her  veil,  and  stood  before  her 

As  tremulously  as  foam  upon  the  beach 
Stands  in  a  wind,  ready  to  break  and  fly. 

And  so  on  ;  every  kind  of  circumstance,  great  and  small,  would 
seem  to  have  been  carefully  noted  by  the  poet  in  his  daily  walks  by 
the  seashore. 
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No  less  conspicuous  is  his  love  for  effects  of  sun  and  sky,  which 
he  studies  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  : — 

Never  light  ;ind  shade 
Coursed  one  another  more  on  open  ground 
Beneath  a  troubled  heaven,  than  rod  and  pale 
Across  the  face  of  Enid. 

Vivien's  eyes  gleam  behind  her  tears — 

Like  sunlight  in  the  plain  behind  a  shower. 
Sir  Walter  Vivian  is 

Fair-hair'd  and  rodder  than  a  windy  morn. 
Mark  the  Cornish  King,  sent  as  a  gift  to  Arthur  a  cloth  of  gold, 
which  shone  far  off — 

as  shines 

A  field  of  charlock  in  the  sudden  6un 

Between  two  show  ens. 

These  examples  have  been  roughly  grouped,  but  there  are 
numerous  instances  which  refuse  classification,  and  can  only  be 
gathered  up  in  a  miscellaneous  class — odd  circumstances  of  a  man's 
special  experience  ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  existence  that  Tennyson 
cannot  touch  into  poetic  life  with  his  magic  wand. 

That  two  hearts  like  those  of  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  should 
close  in  love  is  no  stranger 

Than  when  two  dewdrops  on  the  petal  shako 
To  the  same  sweet  air,  and  tremble  deeper  down 
And  slip  at  once  all  fragrant  into  one. 

The  simplest  objects  well  conceivable  yield  here  a  picture  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  following:  Vivien's 
rhyme  is 

like  the  fair  pearl-necklace  of  the  queen, 

That  burst  in  dancing,  and  the  pearls  were  spilt  ; 

Some  lost,  some  stolen,  some  as  relics  kept  ; 

But  nevermore  the  same  two  sister  pearKs 

Run  down  the  silken  thread  to  kLss  each  other 

On  her  white  neck — so  is  it  with  tlii.^  rhyme, 

It  lives  dispersed!}-  in  many  hands 

And  every  minstrel  sings  it  differently. 

Could  anything  be  more  felicitious  in  thought  or  in  expression  ? 
Again,  Geraint  and  Enid  in  their  temporary  estrangement  sit 

apart  in  the  same  room,  silent 

As  two  wild  men  supporters  of  a  shield 
Painted,  who  glare  at  open  space  nor  glance 
The  one  at  other,  parted  by  the  shield. 

5 
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—an  ingenious  and  original  use  of  a  heraldic  coat  of  arms  and  its 
supporters. 

Lady  Aylmer  is  as 

Insipid  as  the  Queen  upon  a  card. 
The  Queen  of  Hearts,  or  her  sister  of  Spades,  with  her  vacant, 
expressionless  countenance,  has  looked  into  the  face  of  generations 
of  whist  players,  but  it  was  left  to  Tennyson  to  turn  her  into  a 
simile. 

A  dagger  has  an  oriental  ornamentation  on  its  ivory  handle 
As  fine  as  ice-ferns  on  January  panes. 

One  other  elaborate  specimen  must  be  given,  as  illustrating  the 
poet's  habit  of  storing  up  his  individual  experience.  A  knight  is 
thrown  from  his  horse,  with  Geraint's  broken  spear  thrust  through 
his  chest — 

as  he  that  tells  the  tale- 
Saw  once  a  great  piece  of  a  promontory 
That  had  a  sapling  growing  on  it,  slide 
From  the  long  shore-cliff's  windy  walls  to  the  beach 
And  there  lie  still,  and  yet  the  sapling  grew. 

The  figure  is  less  successful,  perhaps,  than  many,  and  shows  the 
danger  that  lies  in  taking  an  analogy  from  the  wrong  end- — in 
having  your  simile  ready  first  before  you  find  the  circumstances 
that  fit  it.  But  it  is  not  often  that  Tennyson  lays  himself  open  to 
this  kind  of  criticism.  He  was  too  painstaking  an  artist  in  words 
to  let  many  instances  of  this  sort  escape  him. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Tennyson's  similes  as  a  whole  is 
their  perfect  harmony.  They  are  very  seldom  marred  by  any  of 
those  discordant  strokes  that  we  found  frequent  in  both  Homer 
and  Dante.  An  occasional  example  may  be  found,  such  as  the 
comparison  of  Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer  to  "  a  footsore  ox  in  crowded 
ways,  stumbling  across  the  market  to  his  death."  This  might  be 
criticised  as  inharmonious.  The  lofty  spirit  of  a  proud  aristocrat, 
even  if  the  reader's  sympathies  are  all  against  him  in  his  mistaken 
treatment  of  his  daughter,  is  inadequately  expressed,  and  it  grates 
when  he  is  compared  to  a  dull  beast  driven  to  the  slaughter. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  harmony  is  perfect.  Moreover,  it  goes 
deeper  than  individual  figures,  and  touches  the  texture  of  whole 
poems.  Thus  the  imagery  of  ///  Memoriam  is  tuned  to  match  the 
heavy  sorrow  that  pervades  the  poem.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
playful,  mock-heroic  note  is  struck  in  The  Princess,  with  the  result 
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that  the  figures  there  are  mostly  ludicrous  and  burlesque.  Indeed, 
these  figures  by  themselves  are  enough  to  indicate  that  Tennyson 
was  not  dealing  seriously  with  the  question  of  women's  rights,  but 
was  laughingly  plotting  a  redncfio  ad  absurdum.  Lilia,  bantering 
with  her  brother,  staked  her  ring  in  an  ironical  bet:  she  held  it 
out — 

and  as  a    parrot    turns 
Up  through  gilt  wires  a  crafty  loving  eye 
And  takes  a  lady's  finger  with  all  care, 
And  bites  it  for  true  heart   and  not  for  harm, 
So  ho  with  Lilia's. 

The  sweet  girl  graduates  sit  along  the  college  benches 

like  morning  doves 
That  sun  their  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch, 
A  patient  range  of  pupils. 

Later  on,  they  flee  away  alarmed — 

as    flies 
A  troop  of  snowy  doves  athwart  the  dusk, 
When  some  one  batters  at  the  dove-cot  doors. 

And  still  again,  when,  in  the  hubbub,  the  pupils  are  all  crowded 
together — 

From  the  illumined  hall 
Long  lanes  of  splendour  slanted  o'er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shouldens,  thick  as  herded  ewes. 

Florian,   ridiculing  the  absurdly  rigorous  law  of  the  College 

that  all  males  who  enter  do  so  on  pain  of  death,  recommends,  when 

he  is  discovered,  that  the  ladies  should 

nail  him  like  a  weasel  to  a  grange 
For  warning. 

The  weak  old  King  Gama,  trying  to  restrain  his  impetuous  sons, 

shrieks   "  boys,   boys,"   but   "  vainlier  than  a  hen   to   her   false 

daughters  in  the  pool,  for  none  regarded."     The  three  intruders, 

after  hearing  lectures  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  issue  from  the  Halls 

gorged  with  knowledge — 

like  three  horses  that  have  broken  fence 
And  glutted  all  night  long,  breast-deep  in  corn. 

Throughout,  the  humorous  vein  is  apparent. 

Enoch  Arden  contains  many  fine  similes,  but  the  tone  of  the 
poem  being  grave  and  solemn,  they  are  characterised  by  a  half- 
pathetic,  pleasing  quality.      When   Enoch  was  moralising  to  his 
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wife  before  his  departure,  she  was  thinking  her  own  foreboding 
thoughts,  and  heard  and  not  heard  him — 

as  the  village  girl 
Who  .sets  her  pitcher  underneath  the  spring 
Musing  on  him  that  used  to  fill  it  for  her 
Hears  and  not  hears  and  lets  it  overflow. 

Enoch's  children,  as  they  grow  up,  lose  all  definite  remembrance 

of  their  absent  father  :— 

He  seemed  to  them 
Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a.  dream, 
Faint  as  a  figure  seen  at  early  dawn 
Down  at  the  far  end  of  an  avenue, 
Going  we  know  not  where. 

Enoch,  after  he  comes  back,  opens  the  gate  of  his  wife's  garden, 

and  closes  it  again — 

As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber  door. 

And.  finally,  when  he  feels  his  end  approaching — • 

no  gladlier  does  the  stranded  wreck 
See  through  the  gray_skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life  approach 
To  save  the  life  despaired  of,  than  he  saw 
Death  dawning  on  him  and  the  close  of  all. 

All  these  examples  attest  the  modern  poet's  increase  of  good 
taste  and  delicate  sense  of  fitness — a  quality  which  Tennyson  culti- 
vated with  patient  and  unflagging  industry.  He  can  be  homely 
or  ludicrous,  pathetic  or  sublime,  and  he  seems  almost  invariably 
to  find  an  image  that  harmonises  with  his  mood. 

One  slight  example  will  show  the  poet's  extreme  sensitiveness 
and  delicacy  in  matters  of  taste.  Philip  Ray,  rejected  in  favour  of 
Enoch  Arden,  "  crept  like  a  wounded  life  down  into  the  hollows 
of  the  wood.''  To  use  the  abstract  life,  instead  of  the  concrete 
and  specific  animal,  is  contrary  to  all  canons  of  expressiveness, 
but  Tennyson  felt  that  to  say  rabbit,  or  hare,  would  be  dangerously 
near  the  ludicrous,  and  avoided  this  risk  by  a  vague  general  term. 
George  Eliot  felt  the  same  difficulty — "  Catarina  moved  through 
all  the  joy  and  beauty  like  a  poor,  wounded  leveret,  dragging  its 
little  body  through  the  sweet  clover  tufts — sweet  for  it  in  vain/' 

Another  feature  worthy  of  remark  is  his  power  of  adding  to 
the  freshness  and  realism  of  a  figure  by  a  touch  of  individuality. 
It  is  three  linnets  that  wrangle  for  the  thistle  seed;  it  is  South- 
westerns  that  assail  the  harbour  buoy  ;  it  is  "  morning  "  doves  that 
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sun  their  "  milky  "  bosoms  on  the  "  thatch."  This  is  one  of  the 
methods  whereby  he  renders  a  conventional  theme  unconventional 
and  acceptable. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  singularly  free  from  irrelevant  details. 
The  quotations  have  necessarily  been  of  the  shorter  specimens  \ 
but  even  if  space  had  permitted  the  choice  of  less  brief  examples, 
they  would  have  borne  out  this  contention.  He  is  never  betrayed 
into  long-winded  amplifications  for  their  own  sake.  Moreover, 
his  similes  are  always  delicately  trimmed,  and  show  no  slovenly 
tags,  each  presenting  a  picture  complete  in  itself,  clear  in  outline, 
without  any  incongruous  accompaniments.  He  is  always  deli- 
berate, and  scrupulously  artistic. 

George  Eliot,  from  whom  occasional  examples  have  been  cited, 
was,  equally  with  Tennyson,  observant  of  the  less  obvious  aspects 
of  nature,  and  proved  herself  able,  like  him,  to  bend  scientific 
facts  to  figurative  purposes.  Two  musicians  of  different  grades 
are  thus  described  : — 

My  voice  is  common  as  the  ivy  leaves 

Pluck'd  in  all  seasons,  bears  no  price; 

Thy  boy's  is  like  the  almond  blossoms. 

The  Spaniards 

will  strike  the  Moons  as  they  push  home 
Like  ants  with  booty  heavier  than  themselves. 

She  uses  such  simple  effects  as  "  eyes  like  plums,"  and  compares 

a  company  ready  for  dancing,  to  birds  that  see  the  sprinkled  corn, 

which  recalls  Browning's- — 

Like  fowls  in  a  farmyard  when  barley  is  scattering, 
Out  came  the  children  running.     (Pied  Piper.) 

But,  though  often  ingenious  in  her  similes,  she  wants  Tenny- 
son's grace,  and  is,  in  general,  more  subjective,  draws  her  resem- 
blances from  a  more  abstract  area,  as  in  the  two  examples 
following  : — 

When  the  voice  had  ceased,  Silva  longed  for  it 
And  fretted  at  the  pause,  jus  memory  frets 
When  words  that  made  its  body  fall  away 
And  leave  it  yearning  dumbly. 


And- 


His  gaze 
Follows  the  flight  of  the  swift  vanished  bird 
That  like  the  sunken  vsun  is  mirrored  still 
Upon  the  yearning  soul  within  the  eye. 

Mr.   Swinburne  displays  great  wealth  of  figurative  language, 
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but  shows  no  particular  love  for  the  Homeric  simile,  still  less  for 
similes  of  a  clear-cut,  finished  type  like  Tennyson's.  His  pictures 
are  vague,  and  seldom  allow  of  a  definite  and  connected  image. 
For  example  : — 

For  life's  helm  rocks  to  windward  and  lee 

And  time  is  as  wind  and  as  waves  are  we, 

And  song  is  as  waves  that  the  sea-winds  fret, 

Though  the  thought  at  its  heart  should  be  deep  as  the  sea. 

So,  too,  when  he  describes  two  hearts  blending  into  one — 

as  a  star  feels  the  sun  and  falters 
Touched  to  death  by  divine  eyes. 

The  formal  explicitness  of  the  simile  is  quite  foreign  to 
Browning's  concentrated  manner  of  thought,  and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  to  find  that  comparatively  few  examples  of  any 
note  adorn  his  pages.  The  brevity  and  vivid  abruptness  of  the 
metaphor  are  more  suitable  for  his  method,  and  as  a  coiner  of 
metaphors,  original  and  effective,  he  is  almost  unrivalled  in 
English  poetry. 

With  Matthew  Arnold  it  is  different.  In  his  Sohrab  and 
Rustum  and  Balder  Dead  he  accumulates  a  wealth  of  similes  that, 
in  their  delicate  elaboration,  as  well  as  in  their  truth  to  nature, 
are  quite  Tennysonian,  but  which  at  times  are  Miltonic  in  their 
geographical  lore,  at  times  Homeric  in  their  sublime  dignity. 

In  particular,  he  follows  Homer,  rather  than  Tennyson,  in 
contenting  himself  with  one  point  of  resemblance,  the  details 
being  mere  framework  to  set  off  the  picture.  He  has  wonderful 
variety,  can  be  homely,  or  stately-  or  humorous,  as  occasion  de- 
mands, but  it  is  impossible  at  the  end  of  a  long  paper  to  quote 
adequate  illustrations.  When  Hermod  comes  back  from  Hell 
without  Balder,  he  is  compared  to  a  farmer  coming  home  from 
town  without  his  dog:  — 

Like  as  a   farmer  who  hath  lost  his  dog 
Some  morn,  al   market  in  a  crowded  town 
Through  many  streets  the  poor  beast  runs  in  vain 
And  follows  this  man  after  that  for  hours; 
And  late  al  evening,  spent  and  panting,  falls 
Before  a  stranger's  threshold  not  his  home. 
With  flanks  a-tremble,  and  his  slender  tongue 
Hangs  quivering  out  between  his  dust-smeared  jaws, 

And  pit sly  he  eyes  the  passers-by; 

But  home  his  master  oomes  to  his  own  farm 
Far  in  the  country,  wondering  where  he  is — 
So  Hermod  comes  to-dav  unfoUowed  home. 
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This  is  a  masterly  and  truthful  picture,  and,  although  only  one 
circumstance  in  it  is  relevant  to  Ilermod's  return,  the  simile  shows 
what  a  power  this  figure  is  in  the  hands  of  a  master.  A  far-away 
subject  like  a  Scandinavian  myth  would  pall  on  the  reader,  if  it 
were  not  brightened  up  by  excursions  into  other  fields.  But  for 
this  device  the  poet  would  be  cut  off  from  utilising  his  finest  indi- 
vidual experiences,  his  hold  on  his  readers  would  be  slackened, 
and  his  artistic  sense  would  suffer. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  which  amply  bear  out  this  contention. 
Rustum  sees  his  son  lying  on  the  sand — 

Like  some  rich  hyacinth  which  by  the  scythe 
Of  an  unskilful  gardener  has  been  cut, 
Mowing  the  garden  grass-plots  near  its  bed, 
And  lies  a  fragrant  tower  of  purple  bloom 
On  the  mown  dying  grass. 

Clearly,  a  picture  from  the  poet's  own  garden.      So,  too — 

all  down  his  cold  white  side 
The  crimson  torrent  ran.  dim  now  and  soil'd 
Like  the  soil'd  tissue  of  white  violets 
Left  freshly  gathered  on  their  native  bank 
By  children  whom  their  nurses  call  with  haste 
Indoors  from  the  sun's  rays. 

One  last  example  : — 

As  some  rich  woman,  on  a  winter's  morn, 

Eyes  through  her  silken  curtains  the  poor  drudge 

Who  with  numb  blackened  fingers  makes  her  tiro — ■ 

At  cock-crow  on  a  starlit  winter's  morn, 

When  the  frost  flowere  the  whitened  window  paries, 

And  wonders  how  she  lives,  and  what  the  thoughts 

Of  that  poor  drudge  may  be;  so  Rustum  eyed 

The  unknown  adventurous  youth. 

If  we  neglect  the  dubious  relevance  of  the  details,  each  of  these 
might  have  been  written  by  Tennyson,  so  uniform  is  the  flow  of 
the  language,  so  life-like  the  picture,  and  so  harmonious  the 
thought. 
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The  Rev.  George  Walker,  B.D.,  communicated  a  paper  en- 
titled "  The  Vikings:  their  Times  and  Ways,"  on  November  11, 
1902. 


The   Vikings:  their  Times  a  tut  Ways. 

By  Rev.  George  Walker,  B.D.,  Minister  of  East  Parish  Church 
of  S.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen. 

When  your  committee  of  management  did  me  the  honour  of 
asking  me  to  deliver  one  of  the  lectures  of  this  course,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  I  might  deal  with  some  archaeological  subject.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  difficult  to  invest  such  a  subject  with  much  living 
interest  to  any  audience,  save  one  consisting  of  specialists  of  the 
Dryasdust  type,  unless,  indeed,  one  takes  up  some  matter  of  local 
archaeology.  But  very  many  of  the  members  of  this  Society  would 
be  much  more  competent  than  I  am,  to  treat  instructively  of  the 
antiquities  of  Aberdeen  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  occurred  to 
me,  however,  that  the  Viking  age  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  subject  of 
special  interest  for  us  who  live  in  the  North  of  Scotland  ;  that  we 
perhaps  do  not  always  remember  the  importance  of  the  Viking 
movement  for  our  own  and  other  lands :  and,  moreover,  that  while 
the  subject  is  one  of  intense  interest  for  history,  considerable 
light  is  shed  upon  it  by  many  archaeological  finds  in  the  North.  I 
also  believe  that  that  very  remarkable  literature  which  followed, 
and  was  largely  inspired  by  the  tumultuous  activities  of  the  Viking 
age,  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be  by  educated  people 
in  this  country.  If,  then,  I  succeed  in  directing  the  attention 
of  such  of  the  members  of  this  Society  as  may  have  overlooked  it 
to  that  literature,  and  if  I  can  adequately  remind  you  of  the 
place  and  importance  in  history  of  that  great  uprising  and  erup- 
tion of  the  North  which  we  all  associate  with  the  name  of  Viking, 
I  shall  hope  that  you  will  consider  that  your  time  this  evening 
has  not  been  occupied  in  vain. 

We  must  then  attempt  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  great  Viking 
movement,  as  what  was  once  the  most  living  of  all  realities  in 
these  north-western  parts  of  Europe  where  we  live.  In  this 
effort,  as  in  all  attempts  to  study  the  past,  we  are  greatly  assisted 
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if  we  can  come  upon  some  of  the  material  relics  those  people  h  it 
behind  them.  We  are  brought  into  touch  with  them,  they  gain 
vividness,  distinctness,  and  vitality  before  our  mental  vision,  if 
we  can  look  at  and  handle  some  of  the  things  that  actually  belonged 
to  them,  and  that  illustrate  their  mode  of  living.  Even  an  old 
coin  or  a  rusty  sword  is  valuable  to  the  historical  student,  as  form- 
ing a  tangible  link  with  the  times  and  the  men  he  is  studying,  and 
making  them  stand  out  from  the  shadowy  dreamland  of  the 
past.  Now  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  viking  acquaint- 
ances were  not  great  builders.  Where  they  did  settle,  their 
houses,  halls,  skalis,  were  largely  constructed  of  wood.  Wood  is 
a  perishable  material.  A  very  favourite  mode  they  had  of  getting 
rid  of  a  troublesome  adversary,  and  one  often  mentioned  in  the 
Sagas,  was  the  simple  device  of  surrounding  him  in  his  scali, 
along  with  his  fighting  dependants,  and  burning  the  whole  struc- 
ture about  his  ears,  he  and  his  comrades  often  perishing  in 
the  flames.  Owing  to  the  more  or  less  temporary  character  of 
the  structure,  we  can  point  to  no  extant  dwelling-place  or  village 
of  the  time.  There  is  no  Viking  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii, 
through  whose  streets  we  can  wander,  and  picture  them  as  they 
were  when  they  were  animate  and  instinct  with  a  life  that  has 
passed  away.  There  are  heaps  of  stones  and  traces  of  founda- 
tions visible  enough  in  many  places  where  we  know,  from  the 
Sagas,  that  individual  Norsemen  dwelt — at  Lingro,  for  instance, 
near  Kirkwall.  Hut  the  significant  Norse  relics  for  which  we 
must  look  are  such  as  are  consonant  with  the  habits  of  the 
Norsemen — wanderers  as  they  were  in  search  of  wealth,  rovers  at 
home  on  the  wave. 

You  must  then  transport  yourselves  for  a  moment  to  that  head- 
quarters of  the  viking  region  in  Scotland — to  the  Orkney  Islands. 
The  western  side  of  the  Mainland  of  Orkney  consists  of  a  line  of 
black  cliffs,  extending  for  many  miles,  along  which  no  ship  can 
come  to  land  save  at  one  place  where  the  cliffs  are  broken  by  a 
sandy  bay — the  Bay  of  Skaill.  It  is  just  such  a  place  as  the  sea- 
roving  Norsemen  would  make  one  of  their  harbours  or  stations— 
and  Skaill,  indeed,  is  just  that  word  "  skali,"  which  was  their 
name  for  a  large  dwelling-place  or  hall.  Though  all  traces  of 
their  dwellings  there  have  disappeared,  the  name  remains:  and 
something  more  remained  buried  in  the  sand  for  hundreds  of 
years.   An  extensive  rabbit  warren  lies  along  the  shores  of  the  bay, 
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and  a  good  many  years  ago  some  persons  noticed  something  glitter- 
ing near  the  mouth  of  a  rabbit  hole.  It  turned  out  to  be  pieces  of 
silver  which  the  rabbits  had  thrown  up  out  of  the  sand  in  scrap- 
ing. The  result  was  the  unearthing  of  a  large  treasure  hoard,  con- 
sisting of  ornaments,  coins,  and  ingots  of  silver.  There  were  large 
silver  brooches  of  most  delicate  workmanship.  There  were  silver 
rings  for  the  neck  and  for  the  arms,  and  bracelets  of  silver  of 
curious  patterns.  The  coins  were  of  the  9th  and  10th  cen- 
turies, some  of  them  English,  some  of  them  Curie.  In  any 
case,  only  one  conclusion  is  possible,  that  here  was  a  Norse  hoard 
of  treasure.  How  came  it  there  ?  No  written  document  survives 
to  explain  it.  But  there  it  must  have  been  left  by  viking  hands, 
the  hands  that  had  carried  it  off  in  some  plundering  expedition 
along  the  English  or  Irish  coast.  In  that  sand  it  must  have  been 
hid  by  men  who  meant  to  return  and  fetch  it — hid,  perhaps,  in 
a  moment  of  danger  when  the  sea-rovers  had  to  make  for  their 
ships,  and  thought  it  safer  to  leave  their  spoils  behind  them— hid 
by  men  who  meant  to  come  back  for  it,  but  who  never  returned. 
They  were  killed  in  the  next  sea  fight,  or  the  waves  engulfed  them, 
or  broken  and  battered  they  got  home  to  Norway  or  Iceland,  and 
never  had  the  means  of  recovering  what  they  had  abandoned. 
Mich  is  a  glimpse  of  actual  viking  life. 

I  have  said  that  the  abodes  for  the  living  in  that  age  do  not 
survive  ;  but  we  can  learn  something  of  a  people,  and  especiall}' 
of  an  early  pagan  people,  if  we  can  enter  the  abodes  constructed 
for  the  dead.  Now.  a  study  of  the  burial  customs  of  early  north- 
ern races — not  merely  of  the  Norse  race,  but  also  of  that  race  that 
peopled  the  north  of  Scotland  before  the  Norse  ever  saw  it- — leads 
one  to  this  conclusion — that  there  was  a  tendency  among  these 
pagan  people  to  make  the  more  pretentious  and  therefore  more 
durable  of  their  sepulchres  as  much  as  possible  after  the  fashion 
of  the  dwellings  to  which  the  departed  were  accustomed  during 
their  life.  Such  are  the  sepulchral  remains,  so  frequent  in  the 
North,  known  as  Pict's  houses,  and  belonging  to  a  pre-Norse  race. 
The  vikings  when  they  came  had  very  different  habits  from  those 
Pictish  landsmen.  Yet  in  their  burials  there  is  evidence  of 
the  same  realistic  conception  of  the  life  beyond,  and  of  the  idea 
that  the  departed,  when  worthily  interred,  must  be  bountifully 
supplied  with  the  same  clothing,  weapons,  and  appliances 
they    used    when    on    earth.       It    was    believed    that   they    would 
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require  the  same  equipment  in  the  other  world  as  that 
in  which  they  had  won  renown  here,  that  their  life  there  would 
be  a  continuation  of  the  present,  with  the  same  interests  and  em- 
ployments, and  that  what  had  brought  wealth  and  power  to  them 
here  would  there  gain  for  them  a  similar  consideration.  Again 
we  look  to  the  archaeology  of  Orkney  for  an  actual  illustration  of 
this  belief.  In  the  Island  of  Westray — a  large  and  fertile  island 
of  the  Orcadian  group,  well  known  to  the  Norsemen— a  group  of 
what  are  believed  to  be  viking  graves  has  been  discovered.  The 
bones  of  the  chieftains  were  found,  and  the  relics  of  what  had 
been  buried  with  them.  There  are  the  bones  of  the  horse, 
slaughtered  that  he  might  still  bear  his  master  on  his  expeditions 
in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  There  are  various  implements  of 
iron,  remains  of  a  bridle  and  saddle  girths,  and  the  ornamented 
point  of  a  sword's  sheath.  Along  with  these,  large  quantities  of 
old  wood  with  iron  rivets  were  found,  the  rivets  being  of  the  sort 
with  which  the  viking  boat  builders  riveted  together  the  planks  of 
their  vessels.  In  various  other  parts  of  the  district  specially  as- 
sociated with  the  viking  operations — i.e.,  the  northern  counties 
and  the  northern  and  the  western  isles  of  Scotland — discoveries 
of  similar  interments  have  been  made,  notably  in  Islay,  in  Eigg, 
and  in  Caithness.  In  some  of  them  richly  ornamented  bronze 
brooches  have  been  unearthed.  In  some  elaborately  wrought 
sword  handles  of  bronze  have  been  found.  The  rusted  remains  of 
tools  for  working  in  iron  are  to  be  found  in  some.  And  thus 
these  burial  mounds  are  a  mute  commentary  on  many  an  allusion 
in  the  Sagas.  Skallagrim,  we  read,  was  buried  on  Digra-ness,  in 
Iceland,  with  his  horse,  his  weapons,  and  his  smithy  tools.  It  was 
the  custom  to  bury  the  viking  leader  in  his  ship.  In  the  viking 
interments  on  our  coasts  from  time  to  time  unearthed,  we  have 
actual  and  tangible  remains,  that  have  survived  a  thousand  years, 
of  the  period  of  the  Norse  incursions — visible  relics  of  those  sea- 
warriors  whose  exploits  formed  an  outstanding  episode  in  the 
history  of  North-Western  Europe  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries, 
and  whose  doings  in  those  times  helped  to  shape  the  destinies  of 
those  lands  which  since  have  held  the  foremost  place  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

This  sea-faring  people,  most  at  home  upon  the  wave,  who 
left  those  traces  of  their  presence,  came  from  Denmark  and 
the    Scandinavian    Peninsula.       There    has    been    a    considerable 
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amount  of  controversy  as  to  the  relative  proportion  in  which 
Denmark  and  Norway  contributed  to  the  hordes  that  swooped 
down  out  of  the  North  upon  the  wealth  and  civilisation  of 
Christendom  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries.  The  Celtic 
chroniclers  distinguish  between  the  Dubh-Gaill  and  the  Finn- 
Gaill — the  swarthy  and  the  fair  strangers — from  over  the  sea,  of 
whose  ravages  during  that  period  the  Western  world  was  in 
continual  dread.  But  it  is  difficult  to  found  upon  this  distinc- 
tion any  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  land  and  nationality  to  which 
the  individual  depredators  belonged.  The  name  of  viking  gives 
us  no  clue.  It  simply  means  the  men  who  came  from  the  wicks, 
or  bays,  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  coasts.  The  word  wick  or 
vik  occurs  in  such  place-names  as  Wick  and  Sleswick  in  Caithness, 
Lerwick  in  Shetland,  Berwick  in  the  South.  In  their  voyages  of 
spoliation  they  followed  several  well-marked  directions.  The 
vikings  served  their  apprenticeship  in  sea-roving  in  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic.  Eastward  they  passed  along  its  shores,  and  founded 
at  an  early  period  the  Norse  Principality  of  Guardariki,  or  Nov- 
gorod, to  the  south  of  the  modern  St.  Petersburg.  Regarding 
this  feat  of  theirs  no  further  allusion  need  be  made  here.  We 
have  a  deeper  interest  in  their  doings  nearer  home.  In  those 
Eastern  exploits  they  were  but  trying  their  wings.  Soon  the 
current  of  viking  activity  set  with  tremendous  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  West.  Their  fleets  descended  upon  the  shores  of 
Saxonia  (the  modern  Hanover)  of  Frisia  (the  modern  Holland), 
entered  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  the  Seine,  attacking  Antwerp, 
Rouen,  and,  latterly,  Paris,  and  causing  the  empire  that  Charle- 
main  had  ruled  over  to  tremble  to  its  base  :  plundered  the  shores 
of  Brittany,  entered  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  spreading  de- 
vastation to  the  walls  of  Tours  and  Bordeaux;  made  incursions 
upon  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coasts ;  passing  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, carried  fire  and  sword  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  even  dream- 
ing of  the  conquest  of  Rome  :  and  carried  on  a  predatorv  warfare 
with  the  pirates  of  Barbary  and  Algeria  in  their  own  waters.  This 
trend  of  Northern  invasion  thus  encircled  Western  Europe  in  its 
deadly  embrace.  From  tin-  main  trend  there  branched  out  side 
lines  of  attack.  Fleet  after  tieet  appeared  upon  the  South  Coast  of 
England,  made  their  way  into  the  Irish  Sea.  devastated  Wales,  and 
fell  with  relentless  persistency  upon  Ireland.  The  Irish  chronicle, 
entitled  the  Wars  of  the  Gaedhill  with  the  Gaill,  dating  from  the 
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early  years  of  the  11th  century,  gives  a  lurid  and  confused  pic- 
ture of  the  woes  of  that  distressful  isle  through  two  centuries  of 
viking  devastation,  beginning  about  812  a.d.  According  to  this 
valuable  historical  source,  Ireland,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  have 
suffered  more  severely  than  any  other  country.  '  After  this," 
says  the  chronicler,  "  great  sea-cast  floods  of  foreigners  came 
into  Erinn,  so  that  there  was  not  a  point  thereof  without  a  fleet  ' 
(W.  of  G.  with  G.j  p.  15).  The  same  wail  sounds  through  his 
gloomy  annals,  in  which  page  after  page  contains  the  monotonous 
description  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleets  and  of  the  work  of  pillage 
and  slaughter,  with  the  names  of  the  chieftains  on  both  sides  and 
the  numbers  of  their  followers  who  fell.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  terrible  infliction  was  believed  to  be  partly  a  Divine 
judgment  upon  Erin  for  the  banishment  of  S.  Columba.  Wading 
wearily  through  those  years  of  blood  and  terror,  we  are  told  by 
the  chronicler  of  the  coming,  a  century  later,  of  the  combined 
fleets  of  Oibert  and  Odim,  so  that  "  the  whole  of  Munhain  be- 
came filled  with  immense  floods,  the  sea  vomiting  forth  ships  and 
boats  and  fleets,  so  that  there  was  not  a  harbour,  nor  a  landing- 
port,  nor  a  Dun,  nor  a  fortress,  nor  a  fastness  in  all  Munhain 
without  fleets  of  Danes  and  pirates.  And  assuredly  (continues 
the  chronicler)  the  evil  which  Erinn  had  hitherto  suffered  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  evil  inflicted  by  these  parties.  They 
built  Duns  and  fortresses  and  landing-ports  over  all  Erinn,  so  that 
they  made  spoil-land,  and  sword-land,  and  conquered-land  of  her 
throughout  her  breadth.  They  ravaged  her  chief tainries  and  her 
privileged  churches  and  her  sanctuaries  ;  they  rent  her  shrines  and 
her  reliquaries  and  her  sacred  books  ;  they  demolished  her  beauti- 
ful ornamented  temples  :  for  neither  honour  nor  mercy  for  Ter- 
monu  (right  of  sanctuary),  nor  protection  for  Church,  nor  vener- 
ation for  God  or  for  man  was  felt  by  this  furious,  ferocious,  pagan, 
ruthless,  wrathful  people.  In  short  (proceeds  this  tearful  record), 
until  the  sand  of  the  sea,  or  the  grass  of  the  field,  or  the  stars 
of  heaven  are  counted,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  or  to 
relate  what  the  Gaedhill  suffered  from  them.  They  killed  the 
kings  and  the  chieftains,  the  heirs  to  the  Crown  and  the  royal 
princes  of  Erinn;  they  killed  the  brave  and  the  valiant,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  heroes  and  warriors  of  the  entire  Gaedhill ; 
they  brought  them  under  tribute  and  servitude  :  they  reduced 
them  to  bondage  and  slavery.     Many  were  the  blooming,  lively 
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women,  the  mild  and  comely  maidens,  the  gentle,  well-bred 
youths,  the  intelligent  and  valiant  champions  whom  they  carried 
off  into  oppression  and  bondage  over  the  broad,  green  sea.  Alas, 
many  and  frequent  were  the  bright  eyes  that  were  suffused  with 
tears  and  dimmed  with  grief  and  despair  at  the  separation  of  son 
from  father,  and  daughter  from  mother,  and  brother  from  brother, 
and  relatives  from  their  race  and  tribe  "  (W.  of  G.  with  G.,  chap, 
xxxvi.)  Such  was  vikingism  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  at- 
tacked. It  is  presented  to  us  from  a  totally  different  standpoint 
in  the  Sagas.  There  it  is  the  romance  of  the  sea-roving  life — 
its  freedom,  its  reckless  daring  that  faced  and  overcame  tremen- 
dous odds,  its  heroic  aspects,  that  come  before  us;  and  even  the 
Christian  authors  and  redactors  of  the  Saga  tales  do  not  attempt 
to  disguise  the  glee  with  which  they  describe  the  harrying  ex- 
ploits of  their  forefathers,  as  they  record  their  success  in  carrying 
off  the  spoil. 

The  fleets  that  followed  the  routes  I  have  described  proceeded, 
as  a  rule,  from  Denmark.  They  seem  to  have  carried  men  chiefly 
of  Danish  blood,  and  were  under  the  command  usually  of  Danish 
leaders.  Others  of  the  same  nationality  from  Denmark  and 
Frisia  came  straight  across  the  North  Sea  to  the  Eastern  shores 
of  England. 

There  was  vet  another  current  of  Norse  piracy  that  started 
from  a  different  point  and  took  a  different  direction,  which  for 
us  in  the  north  parts  of  Britain  has  a  still  more  immediate  in- 
terest. Norway,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  land  of  lofty  mountains 
and  of  deep  fiords.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  you  that 
from  its  great  central  ridge  numerous  spurs  run  down  to  the 
German  Ocean,  dividing  its  western  coast  into  alternate  head- 
lands and  dais,  while  the  sea  runs  in  narrow  arms  far  inland  be- 
tween the  mountains.  Its  habitable  parts  are  thus  much  severed 
from  each  other,  and  in  early  times  when  the  means  of  locomotion 
were  few  and  tardy,  the  people  in  those  hollows  lived  an  isolated 
life,  the  various  communities  having  little  or  no  social  inter- 
course with  each  other,  each  owning  the  headship  of  its  own 
little  king  or  jarl,  whom  it  had  elected  for  itself.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  country  is  not  a  richly  agricultural  land  :  and  in  those 
days  its  barrenness  must  have  been  extreme.  You  will  further 
bear  in  mind  that  that  coast  was  by  nature  almost  perfectly 
adapted  to  encourage  any  proclivities  the  people  may  have  had  for 
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a  seafaring  life.  Running  along  the  coast  of  Norway  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent  there  is  the  natural  breakwater  formed 
by  the  numerous  islands  that  lie  out  to  sea.  The  waters  along  the 
shore  and  in  the  long  fiords  are  thus  comparatively  calm,  un- 
troubled by  the  storms  that  rage  in  the  ocean  without.  In  this 
natural  configuration  of  the  country  you  have  what  may  be  called 
the  "  physical  basis  "  of  the  Viking  movement.  The  sea  pre- 
sented itself  to  these  people  as  the  natural  road  to  plunder  and 
to  the  wealth  which  they  could  not  extract  from  the  barren  soil. 
The  calm,  deep  waters  of  the  fiords  made  a  nautical  education 
easy  for  them.  The  first  Norse  viking  raids  were  of  an  inter- 
necine kind.  The  petty  kings  wTere  unable  to  support,  out  of 
the  narrow  resources  of  their  own  strip  of  land,  their  would-be 
magnificence  and  the  bands  of  armed  followers  necessary  to  main- 
tain their  territory  against  enemies  and  robbers.  Accord- 
ingly, they  sailed  in  their  fleets  on  piratical  expeditions  against 
other  parts  of  the  Norwegian  coast  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
At  this  period  (I  refer  to  any  time  in  the  8th  century)  the  Nor- 
wegians must  have  ventured  across  the  North  Sea  to  Shetland  and 
Orkney.  But  of  these  first  voyages  to  the  northern  islands  of 
Scotland  little  is  known.  They  were  important,  however,  as 
marking  the  direction  which  another  great  tide  of  viking  incur- 
sion into  the  richer  countries  of  the  West  afterwards  took.  It 
led  straight  from  the  creeks  and  fiords  of  Norway  across  to  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands.  It  passed  down  the  West  Coast  of  Scot- 
land, enveloping  the  Hebrides,  which  the  Norsemen  called 
Sudreyar — the  Southern  Isles.  There  they  established  a  Norse 
jarldom,  and  have  left  the  marks  of  their  presence  in  Norse 
names  of  persons  and  places.  It  proceeded  into  the  Irish  Channel, 
where  the  Isle  of  Man  was  a  frequent  scene  of  viking  battles. 
It  came  south  as  far  Dublin,  where  it  met  the  other  stream  of 
viking  activity  that  I  have  described  as  flowing  through  the 
English  Channel  and  turning  northwards  to  Wales  and  Ireland. 
And  when  this  encounter  took  place,  it  was  a  case  of  Greek  meet- 
ing Greek.  For  the  vikings  were  quite  as  ready  to  fight  each 
other  as  they  were  to  plunder  the  Scottish  or  the  Irish  Celts. 
Northward,  too,  from  Orkney  they  turned  their  boats.  They 
eventually  took  possession  of  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland. 
Even  then  their  restless  spirits  prompted  them  to  sail  into  the 
untraversed  seas  of  the  West.      Eight  hundred  years  before  Col- 
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umbus  they  had  discovered  America,  whose  shores  they  reached 
at  a  place,  hitherto  unidentified,  which  they  called  Vinland, 
perhaps  because  they  found  grapes  growing  there.  From  this 
rapid  mention  of  the  directions  their  voyages  took,  and  of  the 
places  that  felt  the  fury  of  their  onset,  and  bore  more  or  less 
deeply  the  mark  of  their  presence,  we  get  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  Viking  movement.  There  was  not  a  sea- 
board province  in  the  West  of  Europe  that  did  not  experience 
their  depredations.  The  ships  in  which  they  came  were  so  con- 
structed as  to  enable  them  with  ease  to  pass  up  the  shallow  estuaries 
and  rivers.  They  were  flat-bottomed  boats,  seldom  drawing  more 
than  three  feet  of  water  at  their  deepest  part.  We  know  what 
these  viking  craft  were  like  from  the  descriptions  in  the  Sagas, 
from  contemporary  carvings  upon  rocks,  and  from  the  dis- 
covery of  ancient  ships  that  have  been  preserved  by  being  buried 
in  the  ground.  They  had  as  many  as  15  or  16  oars  on  each  side, 
and  later  we  read  of  ships  in  the  Sagas  with  double  that  num- 
ber. But  though  the  size  increased  as  the  field  for  plunder  and 
for  trade  opened  up  before  theTNorsemen's  aspirations,  the  type 
remained  the  same.  In  the  earlier  viking  days  a  ship  would  carry 
from  100  to  130  men.  It  was  a  piece  of  the  vanity  of  these  early 
sea-rovers  to  decorate  their  sails,  as  they  came  home  after 
a  successful  voyage,  with  differently  coloured  strips  of  the 
cloth  they  had  taken  from  the  looms  of  Dorstadt  or  Rouen 
or  from  the  trading  ports  of  Britain.  But  though  the  sail 
was  there  to  be  used  on  occasion,  their  ordinary  mode  of  pro- 
pulsion was  by  the  oar.  In  Wemyss,  on  the  shore  of  Fife,  there 
is  a  cave  known  locally  as  the  Factor's  Cave.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  there  was  observed  on  a  ledge  in  the  recesses 
of  the  cavern  the  complete  carving  of  a  viking  ship.  It  has  the 
characteristically  curved  bow  and  stern.  Aft  there  is  a  man 
steering  with  an  oar,  while  rowing  oars  project  from  the  sides. 
The  total  length  of  the  incision  is  2  ft.  6  ins.  Some  shipwrecked 
band  of  vikings  perhaps  had  taken  up  their  quarters  there,  or 
there  they  had  bestowed  their  spoils,  previous  to  their  being  taken 
aboard  ship.  And  there,  in  a  moment  of  idleness,  one  of  them 
had  scratched  a  rude  drawing  of  his  ship  upon  the  rock,  little 
dreaming  that  his  work  would  assist  the  archaeologist  900  years 
afterwards  in  reconstructing  before  his  mind's  eye  the  life  of  the 
men  of  that  remote  and  shadowy  age.     The  wonder  is  that  these 
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flat  vessels  were  able  to  weather  as  successfully  as  they  did  the 
storms  of  the  North  Sea  as  we  know  it  to-day.  But  they  were 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended, 
when  near  the  shore.  They  could  be  run  up  close  to  the  land.  The 
crews  could  embark  and  disembark  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  essen- 
tial to  those  whose  effort  it  was  to  take  the  landsmen  by  surprise, 
and  who  were  themselves  always  apt  to  be  attacked  by  those  whom 
they  plundered.  But  it  was  in  the  river  mouths,  the  estuaries,  the 
ricks  or  bays  from  which  they  derived  their  name,  that  their 
vessels  specially  showed  their  suitability  for  the  kind  of  warfare 
that  the  Norsemen  waged.  Owing  to  the  small  draught  of  their 
ships,  they  were  able  to  run  up  the  Tay,  the  Forth,  the  Humber, 
the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Liffey,  and,  on  the  Continent,  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Gar- 
onne. In  this  way  they  had  access  to  the  richer  districts  inland, 
to  the  wine-growing  and  corn-producing  provinces,  to  the  wealthy 
centres  of  commerce,  the  emporia  of  all  the  wares  of  civilisation — 
such  as  the  ancient  Dorstadt  on  the  Rhine,  to  Rouen  and  Paris, 
to  Troyes  and  Rheims,  to  Dublin  and  to  London — all  of  which 
were  subject  to  the  scourge  of  the  viking  raids. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  consider  the  progress  of  the 
viking  movement  that  burst  from  the  Norwegian  and  Danish 
shores  with  implacable  fury  upon  the  Christianity  and  civilisation 
of  Europe.  We  may  obtain  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  course 
of  vikingism  if  we  view  it  in  three  different  stages.  We  must  not 
suppose  that  these  three  stages  'followed  each  other  in  exact- 
chronological  sequence.  They  went  on  simultaneously,  especially 
during  the  middle  and  latter  years  of  the  period  under  review. 
But  in  the  main  they  represent  accurately  the  various  grades  of 
viking  activity  during  a  period  of  three  centuries.  The  earliest 
and  usual  assaults  consisted  of  expeditions  undertaken  for  the  sake 
of  plunder  only.  The  fleets  appeared  suddenly  at  places  on  the 
Frisian,  Frankish,  or  British  coasts,  and  carried  off  all  the  booty 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  In  the  morning  the  towns 
and  homesteads  were  scenes  of  peaceful  plenty,  in  the  evening 
they  were  blackened  ruins  from  which  the  inhabitants  had  fled, 
while  the  marauders  had  sailed  away  to  practice  similar  atrocities 
on  the  next  favourable  opportunity.  The  next  two  stages  of 
the  movement  are  not  so  easily  discriminated,  for  they  were 
contemporaneous.       The  one  embraces  those  numerous  instances 
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when  the  vikings  seized  a  place  of  strength  on  an  island  or  near 
the  shore,  fortified  it,  and  made  it  a  permanent  station  from  which 
to  carry  on  their  work  of  terrorism  and  depredation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  third  stage,  and  that  which  most  of  all  con- 
stitutes vikingism  a  phenomenon  of  lasting  importance  in  the 
world's  history,  was  that  in  which  the  northern  warriors  con- 
quered, or  had  ceded  to  them,  large  territories,  of  which  they 
became  the  ruling  class  under  a  king  or  duke  of  their  own  race. 
In  such  cases  the  conquerors  became  by  degrees  merged  in  the 
conquered,  but  the  new  race  resulting  from  the  intermixture 
became  a  stronger,  more  capable  race  through  the  infusion  of  the 
Norse  element.  Ethnologists  see  in  this  fact  the  reason  why  the 
people  of  North- Western  France,  the  Normandy  of  old,  where 
the  Viking  Rollo  established  his  Norse  dukedom,  form  to  this 
day  the  stablest  and  most  reliable  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  somewhat  fickle  French  nation.  For  this  reason,  too,  the 
people  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  England  are  to  this  day  a 
people  by  themselves,  who  have  contributed  much  to  making  Eng- 
land what  it  is  politically  and  industrially.  In  our  own  country 
the  parts  most  exposed  to  Norse  influences  are  certainly  not 
least  characterised  by  the  progressiveness  and  independent  spirit 
of  their  population.  In  Ireland  (where  I  am  on  dangerous 
ground)  we  are  complacently  accustomed  to  associate  all  that  is 
best  and  most  advanced  with  the  Ulster  immigration  of  the 
Scotch.  Yet  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  Ireland  to  this  day  is 
happiest  and  most  enterprising  precisely  in  those  parts  where 
the  Norse  influx  was  greatest,  and  where  the  Norse  power  and 
influence  was  strongest  and  most  lasting. 

From  a  date  as  early  as  about  500,  stray  vessels,  manned  by 
pirates  from  the  unknown  North,  made  an  occasional  appearance 
off  the  shores  of  the  low  countries.  The  first  viking  known  by 
name  to  Christendom  was  Hugleik,  who  made  a  descent  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine  about  515.  He  was  important,  not  so  much 
because  of  what  he  did,  as  because  he  was  the  precursor  of  a 
thousand  other  arrivals  of  a  similar  kind  and  less  transitory  in 
their  effect.  In  that  early  and  unsettled  age,  robbery  was  so 
frequent  and  universal  that  the  robbers  from  the  dark  North 
were  not  at  first  recognised  as  a  new  force  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  their  early  exploits  are  unchronicled  in  the  bare 
and  scanty  annals  of  the  time.     But  from  about  the  year  790  a.d. 
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and  onwards  their  appearance  was  so  frequent,  and  their  deeds 
so  daring  and  ruthless  that  they  forced  themselves  upon  the  notice 
even  of  the  most  retired  monkish  writers  who  described  the  events 
of  their  day.     For  a  new  and  terrible  feature  in  this  Norse  in- 
vasion was  that  these  enemies  from  beyond  the  sea  had  no  respect 
for  the  religion  of  the  lands  they  harried.     To  them  the  most 
sacred  Christian  shrine  was  simply  a  place  to  be  plundered,  where 
gold  and  silver  cups  and   vessels   and   ornaments   and   curiously 
wrought  vestments  were  likely  to  be  found.     The  monasteries  were 
simply  places  where  men  lived  who  possessed  valuable  treasures. 
The  God  worshipped  by  the  Christian  peoples  was  not  their  God, 
and  so  they  never  dreamt  that  they  were  guilty  of  sacrilege  when 
they  robbed  the  churches.     They  had  their  own  war-god,  Odin, 
and  if  by  the  help  of  him  and  of  his  Shield-maidens  they  could 
pillage  the  temples  and  kill  the  priests  of  the  Christians'   God, 
that  was  just  a  proof  that  Odin  was  the  stronger  and  better  god 
of  the  two.      In  their  own  wild  way,   those  Norsemen  were  in- 
tensely religious.     They  were  not  religious  in  the  Christian  sense 
of  seeing  into  the  deeper  meanings  of  life,  of  adoring  the  Cruci- 
fied, and  of  finding  the  divine  in  meekness  and  long-suffering  and 
love.     Yet  religious  they  were  in  the  sense  of  owning  with  un- 
questioning faith  man's  dependence  on  the  unseen,  and  in  seeking 
in  the   dark  mystery  that  surrounds  human  life  for   a  solution 
of  the  problems  that  were  presented  to  them  in  this  transitory 
existence.        The   strange   mythology   of   gods   and   goddesses,    of 
giants  and  dwarfs,  with  which  these  people  filled  the  untrodden 
realm  that  lay  beyond  what  little   was  known  to   them   of   the 
actual  world  shows  that  in  them,  as  in  their  descendants,  the  re- 
ligious instinct  was  strongly  developed.     Their  religion  has  left 
its  traces  in  names  of  places  called  after  their  divinities.     It  has 
also   its   material   relics.      If  you   chance   to   visit   the   Island   of 
Shapinshay,    one   of   the   Orkney   group,   you   will   come   upon   a 
weird  illustration  of  this,  if  you  know  where  to  look  for  it.     At 
the  head  of  the  bay  of  Veantrow,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
facing  out  to  one  of  the  stormy  firths  that  the  vikings  knew  so  well, 
there  lies  a  farm  locally  known  as  Odinstone.     Where  such  a  name 
occurs,  you  at  once  guess  that  the  place  has  some  special  con- 
nection with  the  old  Norse  days.     Yet  I  do  not  know  that  any 
book  on  Norse  antiquities  describes  what  the  northmen  have  left 
behind  them  there.     On  the  shingle  of  the  shore,  at  about  high- 
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water  mark,  there  lies  a  large  black  stone  :  probably  a  thousand 
years  ago  it  was  situate  on  the  grassy  bank,  but  the  sea  mean- 
while has  encroached  upon  the  land  and  left  the  stone  on  the 
beach  within  reach  of  the  high  tide.  The  stone  is  6  ft.  8  ins.  in 
length  by  4  ft.  8  ins.  in  breadth  at  its  broadest  part,  and  about 
18  ins.  in  depth.  As  you  look  down  at  it,  it  curiously  resembles 
a  broad  coffin.  As  you  examine  it,  you  observe  that  it  is  in 
two  pieces,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  and  you  are  free  to  imagine  the 
pillars  on  which  the  thick  upper  slab  rested,  and  by  which  it  was 
raised  like  a  table  above  the  lower  piece.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  that  stone  is  an  altar  to  Odin.  Black  now  with  age, 
it  was  often,  in  days  of  yore,  red  with  the  blood  of  the  human 
sacrifices  offered  by  the  old  Norse  rovers  to  the  god  of  storms  and 
war,  to  propitiate  him  and  to  secure  his  help  on  the  perilous  ex- 
peditions en  which  they  were  about  to  embark.  They  were  firm 
believers  in  the  power  of  mystic  enchantments  to  raise  the  storm 
against  them.  Witness  the  weird  story  in  the  Laxdale  Saga  of 
Thord's  drowning  in  the  BreiclaJFiord  in  Iceland.  He  had  laid  a 
charge  of  theft  and  witchcraft  against  Kotkell  at  Skalmness. 
Xo  sooner  had  Thord  and  his  company  started  on  the  homeward 
voyage  than  Kotkell  and  his  sons  "  had  a  great  spell-working 
scaffold  made,  and  they  all  went  up  on  it,  and  sang  hard  twisted 
songs  that  were  enchantments,  so  that  a  great  tempest  arose." 
Thord  on  the  sea  struggled  against  it  in  vain,  and  when  those  on 
shore  thought  he  had  come  through  the  worst  of  it,  and  would 
yet  bring  his  ship  to  land,  "  there  arose  a  breaker  on  a  rock  a 
little  way  from  shore  that  no  man  had  even  known  to  break  sea 
before,  and  smote  the  ship,  so  that  forthwith  the  keel  turned 
uppermost."  The  story  reminds  us  of  the  two  trolds  sitting  upon 
the  whale  that  nearly  overwhelmed  FrithioiTs  ship  in  the  Frithi- 
off's  Saga.  Odin  was  often  propitiated  with  human  sacrifice  in 
order  that  he  might  frustrate  such  malign  influences  of  the  world 
of  darkness.  The  vikings'  religion  reflected  the  sanguinary  char- 
acter of  the  vocation  they  followed.  Human  life  counted  for  little 
in  either  the  one  or  the  other.  They  were  true  to  each  other.  They 
were  open-handed  and  generous  in  their  dealings  with  their 
friends.  But  the  Christian  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
be  done  by,  of  showing  consideration  to  men  of  another  country, 
and  respecting  their  rights,  formed  no  part  of  their  code  of  morals. 
The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  would  have  been  unintelli- 
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gible  to  them.  They  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  tie  of  family 
and  of  blood,  but  they  allowed  no  bond  of  a  common  humanity 
to  restrain  them  from  deeds  of  unheard-of  ferocity  and  acts  of 
the  most  ruthless  vengeance.  The  property  of  Saxon  or  Celt  was 
for  them,  if  they  had  strength  to  take  it.  And  they  did  so  with 
an  untroubled  conscience  and  without  remorse.  Justice  with 
them  meant  fidelity  to  their  engagements  with  each  other 
and.  loyalty  to  their  self-chosen  leader.  But  they  took  the 
life  and  the  whole  belongings  of  the  stranger  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  we  Christians  take  the  life  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep, 
and  strip  it  of  its  hide  or  its  fleece.  The  highest  type  of  man 
among  them  was  the  man  of  immense  bodily  strength  and  courage 
in  the  face  of  danger  and  death,  the  man,  too,  of  a  generous  and 
liberal  spirit  who  would  share  the  spoil  equitably  with  his  com- 
rades, and  who  maintained  at  home  an  open  house  and  a  lordly 
hospitality — but,  above  all,  the  strong  man.  Yet  they  were  by 
no  means  worshippers  of  mere  brute  force  in  human  shape.  The 
Berserks  were  never  popular  among  them.  These  were  men  of 
gigantic  size,  and  possessed  of  almost  superhuman  strength  and 
physical  insensibility  to  danger.  In  the  hour  of  battle  the  Ber- 
serks were  subject  to  fits  of  fury,  before  which  whole  battalions 
were  said  to  have  gone  down.  They  usually  formed  part  of 
the  bodyguard  of  the  king  or  of  the  leaders  of  expeditions.  But 
useful  as  they  were  at  the  moment  of  danger,  they  were  disliked 
and  suspected  by  their  own  people,  and  were  viewed  with  a  kind 
of  awe  in  which  there  was  no  reverence.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
their  wise  men — for  the  men  such  as  Njal,  in  the  well-known 
Saga,  gifted  with  the  second-sight — they  had  the  utmost  vener- 
ation and  esteem.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  power  of 
foreseeing  and  predicting  the  turn  events  would  take,  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  Sagas,  was  by  no  means  a  purely  imaginary  en- 
dowment. But  I  would  explain  it  on  purely  natural  grounds. 
The  state  of  society  in  which  these  men  lived  was  elementarv.  Men 
acted  from  few  and  simple  motives,  whose  force  could  be  calcu- 
lated on  with  greater  accuracy  than  would  be  possible  in  more 
complicated  conditions  of  life.  And  thus  men  of  experience  and 
great  natural  sagacity,  versed  in  the  human  nature  around  them, 
were  able  often  to  make  shrewd  guesses  about  the  future  actions 
and  fortunes  of  their  acquaintance.  It  was  on  ,this  foundation 
of  fact  that  legend  and  imagination  built  when  they  imputed  the 
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most  far-reaching  intelligence  and  penetration  into  the  future  to 
the  wise,  such  as  discerning  the  day  and  manner  of  their  own 
and  others'  death,  the  fate  of  expeditions,  and  the  destiny  of 
families.  But  this  reverence  for  wisdom  and  for  power  of  in- 
tellect laid  the  northmen  under  no  restraint  in  dealing  with 
Christian  churches  and  monasteries.  Solemn  processions  of 
white  robed  ecclesiastics  which  have  been  known  to  inspire  with 
awe  pagans  whose  religion  expressed  itself  in  outward  ceremonies, 
made  no  impression  on  those  whose  religion  was  rather  rooted 
in  their  reverential  feelings  in  presence  of  the  majesty  of  the 
gods  of  battle  and  of  storm  and  of  the  elemental  powers  of 
nature.  I  cannot  attribute  the  frequency  with  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  settlements  is  recorded  by  the  early  chroniclers 
to  any  enthusiasm  for  heathenism  on  the  part  of  the  vikings,  or 
to  any  reasoned  hostility  to  Christianity  as  a  system  of  belief. 
The  wealthy  countries  they  marked  out  as  the  field  for  plunder 
were  Christian  ;  and  they  fell  either  upon  baron's  hall  or  church- 
man's monastery,  whichever  gave  them  the  prospect  of  gain.  In 
fact,  vikingism  was  not  only  a  legitimate  vocation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Xorse,  but  the  most  honourable  profession  that  any  man 
could  follow.  When  the  elder  brother  succeeded  to  the  father's 
inheritance  at  home,  the  younger  son  was  considered  a  poor  crea- 
ture if  he  lived  on  the  paternal  acres,  when  the  sea  was 
open  before  him,  and  a  career  affording  him  the  prospect  of 
abundant  honour,  either  by  a  warrior's  death  (if  it  were  the  will 
of  the  Valkyriur)  or  by  the  amassing  of  enormous  riches.  And 
one  part  of  the  viking's  aim  was  trade.  The  goods  that  he  took 
from  one  place,  he  often  sold  elsewhere.  When  it  suited  him,  he 
could  come  ashore  with  his  wares,  pay  his  port-dues,  dispose  of 
his  merchandise  in  the  market-place,  and  no  inconvenient  ques- 
tions be  asked  him  as  to  how  he  came  by  them.  I  am  far  from 
offering  any  apology  for  the  pirates,  or  attempting  to  conceal  the 
buccaneering  and  essentially  savage  and  immoral  character  of 
the  whole  business,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  has 
certain  important  commercial  aspects  which  have  been  forgotten 
by  us  in  our  just  reprobation  of  its  murderous  and  predatory 
accompaniments.  Historians  have  not  taken  sufficient  account  of 
the  influence  of  the  vikings  as  the  pioneers  of  international  trade 
in  the  West.  It  was  indeed  trade  very  little  hampered  by  con- 
siderations of  commercial  morality,  yet  it  was  trade  in  its  rude 
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beginnings.  The  maritime  commerce  of  the  West  that  has  done 
so  much  to  civilise  the  world  had  early  representatives  in  the  viking 
sea-rovers.  In  their  pursuit  of  what  was  valuable  to  themselves 
and  lucrative  for  purposes  of  barter  and  of  trade,  the  Christian 
monasteries  and  ecclesiastical  settlements  of  those  days  offered 
them  a  tempting  field.  This  is  the  reason  why,  during  all  the 
period  of  viking  storm  and  stress,  during  the  era  of  incursion  and 
conquest,  the  capture  and  demolition  of  religious  houses  and  the 
slaughter  of  their  hapless  inmates  form  such  a  frequent  and  re- 
volting episode  of  the  times.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
monks  and  nuns,  even  of  far  inland  abbeys,  never  omitted  from 
the  litany  the  significant  petition — "  A  furore  Normanorum 
libera  nos,  Domini."  How  much  more  must  the  religious  places 
near  the  coast  have  looked  in  daily  terror  out  to  sea,  watching 
for  the  appearance  of  those  dreaded  flotillas  that  meant  the  burn- 
ing of  their  property,  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  desecration  of  their  shrines  and  the  sacrilegious  handling 
of  the  holy  relics  which  in  their  eyes  constituted  the  chief  glory  of 
their  order. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  about  805,  Iona,  the 
Lamp  of  the  North,  was  twice  ravaged,  and  its  abbot  and  all 
its  monks,  about  70  in  number,  were  put  to  the  sword.  A  few 
years  before  this  Northumberland  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
vikings,  and  the  daughter  monastery  of  Lindisfarne  had  shared 
the  same  fate. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  places, 
religious  and  otherwise,  that  suffered  during  this  early  period  of 
the  Viking  movement.  The  notices  of  the  depredations  are  brief 
and  monotonous  in  the  contemporary  annals.  It  is  rather  my 
purpose  to  remind  you  of  the  extent  of  this  tremendous  up- 
rising of  the  North,  and  what  it  meant  for  Europe.  Let  us 
glance  nearer  home  at  what  was  transpiring  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land in  those  years  of  the  8th  and  earlier  part  of  the  9th  century. 
The  Norsemen  had  established  themselves  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  But  the  curious  thing  is  that  we  cannot  get  any  clear 
idea  from  any  source  as  to  whether  they  met  with  any  determined 
resistance  to  their  occupation  of  these  islands.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  those  parts  of  Scotland  were  inhabited  by  Picts,  and  it  is 
fashionable  to  say  that  the  Picts  were  Celts,  but,  so  far  as  the 
light  of  written  documents  goes,  the  cloud  of  darkness  hangs  over 
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the  whole  subject.  We  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  the  pre- 
historic remains  to  be  found  there,  and  to  the  names  of  places. 
And  it  is  here  that  those  circular  buildings,  the  brochs,  so  frequent 
in  the  North,  come  to  have  an  extreme  interest  for  the  archaeo- 
logist. Were  they  Norse  or  pre-Norse  ?  A  few  writers  of  first- 
class  authority  believe  them  to  be  Scandinavian.  Without 
troubling  you  with  their  reasons,  I  shall  state  the  arguments 
that  seem  decisive  against  their  view  and  in.  favour  of  the  belief 
that  the  brochs  were  erected  by  people  who  inhabited  the  North 
of  Scotland  before  the  vikings  were  heard  of  (see  Anderson's 
Rhind  Lectures  for  1881)  : — 

(1)  No  brochs  are  found  in  Scandinavia  or  in  any  of  the 
other  regions,  such  as  Normandy,  where  the  Scandinavians  planted 
themselves. 

(2)  Such  stone-built  circular  edifices  are  common  over  the  area 
of  Northern  and  Western  Scotland,  which  tradition  represents 
as  inhabited  by  the  Picts.     They  are  also  found  in  Ireland. 

(3)  The  original  implements  found  in  the  broughs  are  of  Celtic, 
not  of  Scandinavian,  type. 

(4)  In  Caithness  there  is  a  brough  like  the  rest  in  ruins.  It 
is,  however,  covered  with  a  mound  of  earth  and  debris,  in  which 
has  been  discovered  a  viking  burial,  showing  that  the  broch  was 
an  earth-covered  ruin  even  in  the  viking  time. 

If,  then,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  the  brochs  to  be  struc- 
tures dating  from  a  period  before  the  Norse  invasion,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  northern  isles  and  Caithness  must  have  had 
inhabitants  previously,  and  those,  too,  people  of  considerable 
mechanical  skill.  I  do  not  mention  the  standing  stones  of  Stennis 
in  Orkney  in  this  connection,  for  they  will  probably  remain  a 
problem  to  the  end  of  the  world.  But  whoever  or  whatever  those 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Scotland  who  built  the 
brochs  and  the  so-called  Picts'  houses  may  have  been,  if  they 
were  still  there  when  the  Norsemen  came,  they  made  no  effectual 
resistance.  No  owners  of  the  Orcadian  soil  previous  to  the 
Norse  are  mentioned  in  the  Orkneyinga  Saga.  These  brochs 
that  are  of  such  interest  for  the  archaeologist  must  have 
been  places  of  defence  in  which  the  pre-Norse  population 
took  refuge,  either  from  the  Norsemen  when  they  came,  or 
in  times  of  danger  long  before  the  Norse  period.  In  any 
case,  these  original  inhabitants  were  either  exterminated  whollv 
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or  reduced  to  helotism,  and  eventually  absorbed  by  the  people 
from  beyond  the  North  Sea.  I  therefore  take  it  as  a  well-estab- 
lished fact  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  substratum  of  the 
population  of  our  northern  counties  is  Norse,  descended  lineally 
from  the  vikings.  This  result  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  fact 
that  the  place-names  in  the  North  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
early  Christian  anchorites  and  ecclesiastics  who  came  there  as 
emissaries  of  the  religious  movement  inaugurated  by  S.  Columba. 
These  evangelists  or  hermits  were  thinly  scattered  all  over  the 
North,  and  even  made  their  way  as  far  as  Iceland,  long  before  the 
northmen  came  thither.  But  they  offered  no  resistance  to  the 
newcomers,  and  seem  to  have  left  them  to  their  heathendom, 
and  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  territories  they  seized. 
For  Scotland  then,  one  of  the  great  results  of  the  Norse  descent 
was  the  complete  conversion  of  its  northern  parts  and  many  of  its 
western  isles  into  Norse  districts.  The  name  of  the  County  of 
Sutherland  is  a  relic  of  this,  for  those  who  gave  it  that  name  were 
clearly  a  people  coming  to  it  from  the  North.  Sutherland  on 
the  Mainland  marks  the  boundary  of  effective  Norse  conquest. 
It  was  indeed  debatable  land.  There  was  a  strong  Norse  settle- 
ment at  Ekkialsbakki,  a  place  often  mentioned  in  the  Sagas,  whose 
name  seems  to  show  it  to  have  been  in  Strath  Oykel.  But  the 
original  Celtic  or  Pictish  inhabitants  of  the  land  undoubtedly 
remained  in  considerable  force  in  that  district.  The  permanent 
line  of  demarkation  was  farther  north  in  Caithness-shire.  And 
a  curious  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  near  Calder  Loch.  On 
one  side  of  the  dale  you  have  Scotscalder,  and  to  the  southward 
the  names  from  this  point  are  mostly  Celtic.  On  the  other  side 
there  is  Norn  Calder,  Calder  of  the  Northmen,  and  to  the  north 
of  it  there  are  many  Norse  place-names.  The  Norsemen  left  more 
than  their  names  and  their  features  in  the  northern  counties. 
They  introduced  there  the  Udal  system  of  land-tenure,  many 
traces  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  In  Norway  in  the  ancient 
times  the  land  was  owned  and  cultivated  by  proprietors,  who  ac- 
knowledged no  feudal  superior.  Each  held  his  land  in  absolute 
independence,  as  his  right  by  birth,  and  not  as  deriving  it  from 
any  supreme  lord  of  the  soil,  or  on  condition  of  rendering  service 
to  any  king  or  jarl.  Such  were  the  Norse  Boendr,  the  independent 
yeomanry  of  Scandinavia.  They  elected  their  king  or  leader  for 
purposes  of  offence  and  defence.     They  supplied  the  means  he  re- 
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quired  to  defend  their  lands  or  to  make  war  upon  their  neighbours. 
But  what  they  rendered  to  their  self-chosen  head  was  not  a  tax, 
the  right  to  exact  which  was  vested  in  him,  and  could  be  handed 
down  to  his  descendants.  It  was  freely  rendered  in  return  for  the 
benefits  of  his  government  in  peace  and  of  his  protection  in  war. 
Such  at  all  events  was  the  theory.  And  though  evil  days  of 
monarchical  assumption  early  overtook  Norway  and  Denmark, 
the  Norse  settlers  in  the  free  lands  of  the  West  carried  their 
theory  of  Udal  independence  into  practice  in  their  colonies,  and 
maintained  it  there  so  long  as  circumstances  and  the  onward 
course  of  the  world  permitted  such  a  primitive  state  of  society 
to  continue.  The  udaller  owned  no  vassalage  to  any  superior, 
except  the  obligation  to  appear  in  the  host  in  time  of  war,  and  in 
the  Thing  or  counsel  of  the  free-holders  in  time  of  peace.  The 
Jarls  were  constantly  attempting  to  encroach  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Boendr,  who,  in  turn,  were  as  jealously  set  upon 
guarding  it.  It  was  inevitable,  in  such  a  conflict  and  in  the 
then  unsettled  and  insecure  state  of  society,  that  the  Crown  or 
the  Jarl  on  whom  the  public  safety  depended  should  become  more 
powerful,  especially  when  King  or  Jarl  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
strong  personality,  as  was  often  the  case.  At  the  close  of  the 
Viking  age,  in  the  12th  century,  we  find  Earl  Rognvald  of  Orkney 
devising  means  to  get  money  for  building  S.  Magnus  Cathedral 
in  Kirkwall.  Kol,  his  father,  and  the  architect  of  that  splendid 
old  relic  of  Norse  Christianity,  advised  him  to  pass  a  law  de- 
claring that  all  the  udal  possessions  in  the  islands  should  revert 
to  him  on  the  death  of  the  owners,  to  be  redemeed  by  a  money 
payment  on  the  part  of  the  heirs.  The  law  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  Udal  theory  dear  to  the  Boendr,  and  caused  a  great  outery 
in  the  North.  The  matter  was  compromised  by  the  Boendr  agree- 
ing, no  doubt  partly  in  consideration  of  the  good  object  on  which 
the  money  was  to  be  expended,  to  purchase  their  udal  possessions 
once  for  all  en  the  understanding  that  the  Jarls  would  exact  no 
casualties  or  redemption  dues  when  the  lands  passed  from  father 
to  son.  Such  an  arrangement  shows  that  the  Udal  theory  was 
early  affected  in  the  direction  of  the  feudalism  of  the  rest  of 
mediaeval  Europe.  But  even  to  this  day  its  remains  linger  in 
these  parts  of  the  land.  Orkney  and  Shetland  are  subject  to 
the  statute  and  municipal  law  of  Scotland,  except  when  Udal  law 
is   expressly  conserved.        And   to  this  day  the   legal  system   of 
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Orkney  and  Shetland  is  to  that  extent  different  from  the  common 
law.  The  Earl  still  draws  part  of  his  dues  in  the  form,  and  under 
the  name,  of  Scat  (Norse  scatte,  tribute  ;  compare  the  common 
expression,   "  scot-free  "  =  scat-free). 

In  Ireland,  vikingism  passed  rapidly  through  its  three  stages. 
There  were  the  pitiless  harryings  east  and  west  along  the  coast, 
as  the  chronicler  of  the  wars  of  the  Celts  with  the  stranger  has 
already  told  us.  There  was  the  seizure  of  fortified  places  here 
and  there,  which  were  permanently  occupied  as  headquarters  and 
rallying  points  for  further  attack,  prominent  among  which  was 
the  Isle  of  Lambay,  near  Dublin  Bay.  Then  viking  leaders 
burst  inwards  upon  the  country,  and  the  east  and  north  of  Ire- 
land passed  into  their  hands  by  conquest.  They  exacted  tribute 
from  the  whole  island,  and  such  tribes  as  refused,  as  did  the 
noble  sept  of  Dal  Cais,  were  driven  into  the  wilds  of  the  West, 
to  lead  a  wandering  life  among  the  rocks  and  fastnesses,  until 
the  foreign  power  received  a  check  through  the  rebellion  of  the 
Irish  and  their  victory  over  the  Danes  at  the  Battle  of  Clontarf, 
in  1014,  dramatically  described  by  the  unknown  Irish  annalist  of 
The  Wars  of  the  Gaedhill  with  the  Gadll. 

We  can  only  glance  at  the  viking  doings  on  the  Continent. 
What  we  see  there  is  proof  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
9th  and  the  early  years  of  the  10th  century  a  great  change  had 
come  over  their  system  of  warfare.  Their  aid  was  now  invoked 
by  the  princes  of  Europe.  They  came  out  of  the  northern  mists 
in  fleets  of  600  sail  or  more.  The  sovereigns  of  the  dominions 
that  had  been  divided  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne  purchased 
the  aid  of  the  northmen  in  their  wars  with  each  other.  They  re- 
warded this  barbaric  assistance  by  grants  of  territory,  on  which 
the  northmen  settled  as  their  own.  Again  and  again  Paris  was 
besieged  by  them,  and  they  forced  their  way  inland  to  Bur- 
gundy, which  they  ravaged.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  Norse  dukedom  of  Normandy,  and  they  established  them- 
selves even  in  remote  Apulia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  They 
went  as  far  as  to  Micklegarth,  or  Constantinople,  where  they 
remained,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  an  important  contingent  in 
the  famous  Varangian  guard  of  the  Bysantine  Emperor,  as  de- 
scribed in  Scott's  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris."  In  the  Orkneyinga 
Saga  we  have  a  vivid  account  of  Earl  Rognvald's  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  was  conducted  on  the  approved  principles  of  a  viking 
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voyage.  The  connection  of  the  Norsemen  with  the  East  may  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  those  Cufic  coins  found  in  the  viking  hoard 
at  the  Bay  of  Skaill,  before  mentioned.  In  a  word,  they  were 
a  power  and  a  terror  in  every  country  of  the  then  known  wTorld, 
save  in  those  central  European  principalities  that  could  not  be 
reached  by  ocean  or  by  river,  and  whose  remoteness  from  the  sea 
saved  them  from  the  visitation  of  this  scourge  of  Christendom. 

The  Viking  movement  reached  its  climax  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  9th  century.  It  was  then  that  the  freebooters  came,  not 
in  single  ships  or  sporadic  sallies,  but  in  great  hordes,  pouring  out 
of  the  prolific  North,  with  no  thought  of  returing  to  their  homes, 
but  bent  upon  finding  new  homes  in  France,  in  England,  and  in 
distant  Iceland.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  and  portentous  develop- 
ment, thus  up-flaring  of  northern  activity  before  the  movement 
sank  down  and  gradually  disappeared,  lay  in  certain  changes  that 
about  that  time  took  place  in  the  internal  state  of  Norway  and 
Denmark.  Harold  Harfage  ruled  in  Norway,  Gorn  in  Denmark, 
both  men  of  ambitious  aspirations  and  imperious  will.  Both  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  making  themselves  sole  monarchs  in  their 
respective  countries,  and  compelling  the  subjection  of  the  petty 
kings  and  nobles  that  heretofore  had  held  independent  sway  in 
their  various  districts.  They  demanded  allegiance  and  fealty  from 
the  Boendr,  the  sturdy  yeoman  who  boasted  that  they  called  no 
man  master  in  the  tenure  of  their  lands.  And  though  both  kings 
succeeded  in  effecting  their  purpose,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  an  abso- 
lute rupture  with  multitudes  of  the  best  and  most  spirited  of  the 
people,  who  either  were  banished  from  the  land  or  preferred  a 
voluntary  exile  to  what  they  considered  an  ignoble  servitude. 
This  simultaneous  expatriation  of  large  numbers  of  the  Norse 
people  explains  the  ceaseless  influx  of  Danes  into  England  in  the 
Danish  invasion  of  Alfred's  time,  explains  why  an  English  victory 
never  seemed  to  make  any  impression  upon  the  foreign  hosts, 
who  came  in  like  a  flowing  tide,  till  even  Alfred,  with  all  his 
patriotism  and  bravery,  had  to  make  joeace  with  them,  pur- 
chasing a  respite  from  their  hostilities  against  Wessex  by  large 
bribes  in  money,  and  leaving  the  eastern  half  of  the  land  from 
the  Thames  to  the  Forth  in  their  hands.  It  explains  also  the 
rapid  and  complete  colonisation  of  the  northern  isles  of  Scot- 
land by  Norwegian  settlers,  whose  names  and  exploits  are  told 
in  the  Orkneyinga  Saga,  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  as  narrated  in  the 
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Faroeringa  Saga,  and  of  Iceland,  as  described  in  several  of  the 
Icelandic  Sagas. 

This  result  of  the  concentration  of  supreme  authority  in  one 
king's  hands  in  the  Norse  lands  contributed  in  turn  to  bring  the 
Viking  movement  to  an  end.  The  restless  and  aspiring  spirits, 
who,  if  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  would  have  continued 
the  practice  from  necessity  and  through  force  of  custom, 
found  new  and  more  legitimate  scope  for  their  energies  in  the 
commerce  and  cultivation  of  the  new  lands  they  had  acquired. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  viking  even  at  his  worst  had  some- 
thing of  the  trader  in  him,  and  his  trading  proclivities  now  found 
an  unlimited  sphere  and  an  ample  reward.  Furthermore,  these 
people  that  we  are  apt  from  some  of  their  deeds  to  set  down  as 
savage  barbarians,  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  assimilating 
the  best  elements  of  the  Christian  civilisation  they  came  in  con- 
tact with.  They  received  Christianity  as  their  religion  with  much 
greater  facility  than  did  their  kindred  who  remained  at  home  in 
the  Norse  lands.  The  Icelandic  colonists  became  Christian  about 
the  year  1000  a.d.,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  change 
from  paganism  was  there  effected  makes  us  almost  suspect  the 
depth  and  reality  of  the  conversion.  No  doubt  in  their  case,  as 
in  that  of  their  kindred  elsewhere,  the  leaven  of  Christian  truth 
required  length  of  time  in  order  to  permeate  the  life  and  alter 
the  customs  of  the  people.  Yet  from  the  first  the  leaven  was 
there  doing  its  work  in  secret.  And  under  these  combined  in- 
fluences of  religion  and  civilisation,  the  viking  profession,  while 
still  sung  of  by  scalds  and  invested  with  a  halo  of  romance  in  the 
Sagas,  sank  into  disrepute  as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  of  ac- 
quiring wealth,  and  at  last  became  the  resort  of  the  outlaw  and 
the  desperado. 

Before  we  say  farewell  to  the  vikings,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  one  of  this  dubious  aristocracy  of 
the  sea.  In  the  Island  of  Gairsay,  a  pretty  isle  in  the  Orcadian 
Archipelago,  there  dwelt  in  the  early  years  of  the  12th  century  a 
very  well-known  person,  Swein  Asliefson.  We  may  look  upon 
Swein  as  the  last  of  the  vikings.  The  old  spirit  died  hard 
in  Swein,  in  spite  of  the  growing  strength  of  Christianity. 
When  Swein  fell  an  old  man  on  one  of  his  numerous 
harrying  exploits,  one  may  say  that  vikingism  died  with 
him.      Swein  kept  80  men  with  him  in  Gairsay,  where  the  site  of 
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his  skali  or  hall  is  still  seen  on  the  east  of  the  island.  It  was  a 
large  hall,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  Orkneys.  It  was  built  in 
the  same  style  as  all  the  other  Norse  skalis  of  the  Viking  age, 
whether  in  Orkney  or  in  Iceland  or  in  Scandinavia.  There  was 
the  long,  high,  central  room  with  lower  and  smaller  chambers  on 
both  sides  of  it,  like  the  nave  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  with  its  side 
aisles.  During  the  dark  winter  months,  Swein  and  his  comrades 
held  festival  in  this  hall,  Swein  sitting  along  with  any  specially 
honoured  guest  on  the  raised  dais  at  one  end,  while  down  the 
length  of  the  hall  there  ran  a  row  of  peat  fires,  whose  smoke  found 
exit  by  an  aperture  in  the  roof.  The  guests  of  lesser  degree  and 
the  house  carles  sat  along  the  sides  of  the  hall.  Then  the  fat 
oxen  taken  from  the  Scottish  lowlands  and  from  the  Irish  coast 
smoked  upon  the  board,  and  the  great  horn  filled  with  strong 
home-brewed  ale  circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  while  the  long 
evenings  were  passed  in  merriment  and  jest,  or  in  listening  to 
the  poems  of  the  scalds  or  the  tales  of  northern  hardihood  and 
mystery.  These  banquetings  were  specially  prolonged  and  magni- 
ficent at  the  yule-tide  feasts,  which  were  not  either  in  form  or 
intention  a  celebration  of  Christmas,  but  of  the  old  heathen  yule — 
the  time  when  men  offered  sacrifices  and  lit  fires  in  honour  of 
Balder  dead.  In  the  spring  time,  says  the  Orkneyinga  Saga, 
Swein  busied  himself  in  sowing  a  large  patch  of  seed,  doing  much 
of  the  work  himself  alongside  of  his  house-carles.  "  When  this 
work  was  ended  "  (I  quote  from  the  Saga),  "  he  went  every  spring 
on  marauding  expeditions.  He  plundered  in  the  Hebrides  (Sud- 
reyar)  and  in  Ireland,  returning  home  after  midsummer.  This 
he  called  his  spring-viking.  Then  he  stayed  at  home  till  the 
fields  were  reaped  and  the  corn  brought  in.  Then  he  went  out 
again,  and  did  not  return  until  one  month  of  winter  had  passed. 
This  he  called  his  autumn-viking. 

One  spring  Swein  went  out  on  an  expedition.  He  had  five 
large  ships,  and  we  can  picture  them  sailing  through  the  sunny 
firths,  southward  over  the  Atlantic  swell,  spreading  terror  among 
the  Hebrides,  whose  inhabitants,  says  the  Saga,  at  the  very 
rumour  of  the  dreaded  Swein's  approach,  hid  their  property  in 
the  ground  or  under  heaps  of  loose  stones.  Onward  Swein  went 
to  Ireland,  conquering  everywhere,  taking  what  was  worth  having, 
and  making  straight  for  Dublin  (Dyflin).  As  they  came  near 
Dublin  Bay,  two  English  merchant  vessels  appeared.      Swein  made 
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for  them,  captured  them  after  some  slight  expostulation  on  the 
part  of  their  owners,  took  all  that  was  in  them,  provisions,  a 
large  quantity  of  wine  and  English  mead,  and  cloth  in  abund- 
ance, but  set  the  merchant  crews  at  liberty.  Swein's  party  then 
went  to  the  Hebrides,  and  equitably  divided  among  themselves 
what  they  had  realised.  They  sailed  back  to  Orkney  with  the 
cloth  and  silk  of  many  colours  spread  out  upon  their  decks  and 
over  their  sails.  So  ended  that  most  renowned  of  raids — the 
Skend  Viking,  long  talked  of  in  the  North.  Skend  was  the  word 
for  fine  and  costly  cloth. 

That  summer  Swein  prepared  a  feast  on  a  scale  of  unusual 
magnificence,  as  after  such  a  successful  foray  he  could  well  afford 
to  do.  He  invited  Earl  Harold,  Earl  of  the  Orkneys,  to  be  his 
guest.  One  evening  as  they  were  feasting,  the  Earl  said  to  Swein — 
"  I  wish  you  would  now  give  up  your  marauding  expeditions, 
Swein  :  to  most  men  of  violence  it  happens  that  they  perish  in 
their  raiding  if  they  do  not  leave  it  in  time."  Swein  replied — 
"  Xo  doubt  your  intention  is  good,  my  Lord  :  I  shall  give  up  my 
expeditions,  for  I  am  getting  old,  and  my  strength  is  wasting 
away  in  the  wet  work  and  the  fighting.  I  am  going  on  one  last 
autumn-viking,  and  then  I  shall  give  it  up." 

Swein  went  that  autumn  with  seven  ships  on  his  usual  war- 
path, south  by  the  Hebrides,  along  the  Irish  coast,  making  for 
Dublin.  He  and  his  crews  took  the  city  by  surprise,  raided  it, 
and  promised  to  spare  it  only  when  the  chief  men  of  the  place 
agreed  to  pay  whatever  fine  he  might  levy  upon  them.  Next  day 
Swein  and  his  company  returned  to  the  city  to  receive  hostages 
pending  the  payment  of  the  fine.  But  during  the  night  the  in- 
habitants had  not  been  idle.  They  dug  deep  pits  within  the 
gates,  and  lightly  covered  them  over  with  canvas  and  straw. 
Swein  and  his  men,  entering  unsuspectingly,  fell  into  the  pits 
and  perished  there  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens.  Swein  fighting 
like  an  old  lion  for  his  life  was  the  last  to  fall,  and  these  were 
the  wTords  with  which  he  ended  his  stormy  career — "  Know  all 
men,  whether  I  die  to-day  or  not,  that  I  am  holy  Earl  Rognvald's 
liegeman,  and  my  confidence  is  where  he  is  with  God. "  A  strange 
glimpse  this  of  those  wild  times,  and  of  the  sort  of  death  which 
throughout  the  Viking  period  was  considered  the  most  honourable 
end  of  a  career  of  fearless  daring  and  adventure.  Even  so  late 
as  the  12th  century,  a  sea-rover  like  Swein  was  the  trusted  friend 
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and  ally  of  such  recognised  rulers  as  Earl  Harold.  But  the  old 
order  was  then  rapidly  changing,  giving  place  to  new.  Swein's 
son,  Andres,  married  the  sister  of  the  Christian  Bishop,  Biarni. 

One  noteworthy  product  of  the  stupendous  northern  upheaval 
we  have  been  studying  remains  as  a  precious  legacy  to  every  one 
who  takes  an  interest  in  learning  about  the  life  of  man 
in  the  past  in  its  varied  forms.  The  Saga  literature  was  the  direct 
offspring  of  this  fierce  life  and  activity,  and  of  the  opening  of  new- 
horizons  before  the  northern  peoples  during  the  changes  and  the 
turmoil  of  those  centuries  of  quest  and  achievement.  After  the 
era  of  performance  comes  the  period  of  ideas,  of  quickened  ima- 
gination, of  artistic  representation,  of  poetry  and  prose.  The 
Elizabethan  literature  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century  had  its 
sources  largely  in  the  impulse  given  to  men's  thoughts  by  the 
heroic  deeds  and  marvellous  discoveries  of  the  time,  in  the  general 
awakening  of  the  mind  of  Europe  consequent  upon  the  stirring 
events  of  a  century  of  conflict  and  movement  and  change.  The 
Saga  literature  arose  in  the  North  from  a  similar  cause.  I  do 
not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  the  literature  of  the  North  can  be 
compared  in  wealth  or  in  fulness  with  the  intellectual  products  of 
England's  golden  age.  Yet  there  too  the  time  of  action  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  period  of  reflection  and  of  intellectual  creation. 
And  the  result  was  remarkable  in  proportion  to  the  new  energies 
that  had  been  aroused  and  the  extraordinary  achievements  that 
had  been  accomplished.  The  strong  natural  intellect  of  the 
North  that  had  first  realised  itself  in  the  doing  of  memorable 
feats  and  the  conquest  of  formidable  obstacles  now  expressed  it- 
self in  a  noteworthy  literature  of  myth  and  history,  of  biograjohy 
and  legend. 

The  world  as  the  Northerner  knew  it  and  wrought  in  it  is 
clearly  reflected  in  the  Sagas  and  in  the  poetic  notes  and  com- 
ments on  the  lives  and  deeds  of  men,  which  have  been  preserved 
from  the  lips  of  the  scalds.  The  same  world  idealised  is  portrayed 
in  their  mythical  tales.  That  literature  of  moving  life,  of  fierce 
passion,  of  love  and  hate  and  battle,  has  features  in  common  with 
the  Homeric  Epos,  and  with  the  mediaeval  Romances,  such  as 
the  "  Chanson  de  Roland."  With  these  features  are  often  com- 
bined some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  mediaeval  chronicle — the 
careful  record  of  hearsay  details  and  the  chronological  sequence 
of  the  events  recorded.      If  the  works  of  the  northern  writers  are 
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set  beside  those  literary  products  of  other  ages  and  lands  with 
which  they  may  rightly  be  compared,  our  judgment  must  un- 
questionably be  that  they  rank  very  high  among  the  attempts 
of  the  human  spirit  to  see  the  life  of  man  in  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  aspects  of  it,  and  to  describe  what  has 
been  seen  with  vivid  and  moving  power.  The  Sagas,  many  of 
which  have  been  translated,  are  too  little  known  among  us.  They 
present  a  series  of  pictures  of  northern  life  and  character  during 
the  age  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  bringing  clearly  before  us 
the  family  and  home  life  of  these  hardy  sons  of  nature,  their 
system  of  government,  their  way  of  administering  justice  within 
the  community,  their  wanderings  and  raids,  and  many  of  their 
strange  beliefs  and  weird  superstitions.  They  are  full  of  action, 
of  movement.  A  perusal  of  them  is  essential  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  and  understand  that  old  northern  people  whose 
blood  is  in  our  veins,  many  of  the  traits  of  whose  character  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  our  country  still 
exhibit,  though  under  such  different  conditions.  There  are  the 
strictly  historical  Sagas,  the  authentic  source  of  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  early  kings  of  Norway,  and  of  the  leading  events 
of  the  Norse  period  in  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  the  Faroe 
Islands.  There  are  the  Sagas  that  tell  of  prominent  Icelandic  per- 
sons and  families,  tracing  the  descent  through  several  generations. 
Typical  of  this  class  are  the  beautiful  and  interesting  stories  of 
the  Njal  Saga,  the  Egil's  Saga,  and  the  Laxdale  Saga.  In  the 
Frithioff's  Saga  you  have  a  tale  in  which  there  seems  to 
be  a  historical  basis  of  fact,  but  it  is  so  mingled  with  the  legends 
of  northern  fancy  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  historical  from 
the  purely  romantic  elements.  It  tells  how  Frithioff,  the  ideal 
hero,  fell  in  love  with  Ingibiorg,  the  King's  daughter.  His  suit 
is  denied  by  Helgi,  her  brother,  the  evil  genius  of  the  tale. 
Frithioff  is  outlawed,  and  Ingibiorg  is  compelled  to  marry  the 
aged  King  of  Denmark.  After  long  years  of  sea-roving,  Frithioff 
is  drawn  by  the  ties  of  his  undying  affection  to  the 
Danish  Court  to  see  Ingibiorg  once  more.  He  stays  there  in- 
cognito. Ingibiorg  betrays  no  hint  that  she  recognises  him. 
A  great  hunt  is  arranged,  and  the  King  and  Frithioff  become 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  company.  Losing  themselves  in 
the  forest,  they  alight  from  their  horses,  and  the  wearied  King 
lies  down  to  sleep  with  his  head   upon   Frithioff's  knee.     Then 
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comes  the  tempter  in  the  shape  of  a  black  bird,  which  sings  from 
the  tree  bidding  Frithioff  strike,  and  by  one  blow  win  kingdom 
and  bride.  But  on  another  branch  a  white  bird  sings,  telling 
Frithioff  that  Odin's  eye  is  on  him.  "  Villain,  wouldst  thou 
murder  sleep?  "  And  Frithioff,  horror-struck  at  the  suggestion, 
draws  his  sword  and  casts  it  far  from  him  into  the  wood.  Of 
course  there  can  be  but  one  ending  after  that.  The  old  King 
speedily  and  conveniently  dies,  Frithioff  is  wedded  to  the  Queen, 
still  young  and  beautiful,  and  becomes  the  first  man  in  the  land. 
Of  the  purely  mythical  Sagas,  the  best  known  is  the  Volsunga 
Saga,  which  tells  the  fate  of  the  Volsungs ;  the  interest  centering 
in  the  deeds  and  tragic  death  of  the  hero  Sigurd.  As  has  been 
often  pointed  out,  it  is  the  Norse  version  of  the  legend  common 
to  all  Teutonic  peoples,  well  known  to  us  through  Carlyle's  account 
of  it  in  his  essay  on  the  Nibelungen  Lied. 

Without  doubt,  the  Sagas  take  their  place  in  the  great  litera- 
tures of  the  world.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Viking  age. 
They  are  redolent  of  the  salt  sea  breeze  of  the  North.  They  are 
utterly  remote  from  the  sickly  sentimentality  and  morbid  intro- 
spection of  many  modern  novels.  The  quickly  skimming  ships, 
the  sudden  tempest,  the  charities  of  the  homestead,  the  boisterous 
feast,  the  sagacious  awards  of  the  wiser  heads  in  making  peace  be- 
tween adversaries,  the  honour  accorded  to  genuine  worth, — all 
combine  to  crowd  their  pages  with  an  interest  that  never  flags. 
They  are  by  no  means  mainly  occupied  with  the  narration  of  those 
deeds  of  savagery  and  bloodshed  which  we  are  apt  to  associate  with 
the  people  of  whom  they  tell.  They  are  full  of  scenes  of  their 
domestic  and  social  life,  depicted  with  a  consummate  art  that 
seems  wholly  unconscious  of  itself.  They  exhibit  descriptive  power 
and  here  and  there  a  true  eloquence.  They  faithfully  portray 
that  phase  of  human  development  in  its  strength  and  in  its 
limitations.  They  show  us  what  were  its  ideals  of  human  life,  its 
conceptions  of  human  duty,  what  men  lived  for  and  strove  after 
in  those  storm v  times  when  nations  were  being  made.  And 
though  there  is  much  in  them  that  is  foreign  to  our  modes  of 
thought  and  of  life,  there  is  yet  in  them  all  a  profound  human 
interest,  a  constant  sincerity  and  realism,  a  truthful  manifestation 
of  human  character,  and  that  touch  of  nature  that  makes  us  feel 
our  kinship  with  these  vanished  times. 
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Mr.  William  Watt  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  Fifty 
Years'  Progress  in  Aberdeen,"  on  April  1,  1903. 


Fifty  Tears'  Progress  in  Aberdeen. 
By  William  Watt,  Aberdeen. 

The  general  features  of  social  and  economic  progress  in  Aberdeen 
during  the  last  half-century  bear  of  course  a  close  resemblance  in 
many  respects  to  those  of  other  progressive  communities.  The 
enormous  new  influence  exerted  in  that  period  by  the  railway  and 
the  electric  telegraph  upon  business  of  all  kinds  and  upon  our 
modes  of  life  from  day  to  day,  or  again,  the  influence  of  sanitary 
measures,  legislative  and  administrative,  upon  the  general  health 
and  wellbeing,  is  participated  in  by  all  towns  and  populous  places. 
The  participation  is  not  uniform  ;  it  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  local 
circumstances.  Our  own  city,  which  entered  upon  this  half- 
century  under  a  heavy  load  of  adversity,  has  been  a  sharer  to  the 
full  in  the  wondrous  developments  of  the  time,  and  even  from  this 
point  of  view  its  history  would  be  worthy  of  study.  But,  from 
first  to  last,  Aberdeen  has  had  well-marked  characteristics  of  its 
own.  For  several  generations,  at  least,  it  has  owed  much  to  the 
public  spirit,  the  enterprise,  and  the  genius  of  individual  citizens, 
to  the  action  of  its  public  authorities,  and  to  the  prevailing  quali- 
ties of  its  people. 

The  middle  of  the  19th  century  coincides  with  the  closing  of 
an  old  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  experience  of 
this  city.  The  year  of  the  great  Exhibition,  with  all  its  opti- 
mistic views  and  dreams,  found  Aberdeen  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
and  prostration.  Financial  troubles  had  overtaken  it;  its  great 
manufactures,  with  hardly  an  exception,  had  collapsed,  or  were 
on  the  point  of  collapsing  ;  thousands  of  hands  were  thrown  out 
of  employment;  and  an  exodus  had  set  in  which  was  almost  to 
nullify  the  natural  increase  of  population  for  the  next  ten  years. 

At  a  rather  earlier  period,  about  1840,  the  changes  that  were 
taking  place  so  greatly  impressed  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
citizens — whose  work  in  Aberdeen  was  to  make  his  name  famous 
all  over  the  country  and  to  affect  the  course  of  legislation — the 
late  Sheriff  Watson,  that  he  took  the  lead  in  forming  a  statistical 
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society  to  record  these  changes  and  the  general  progress  of  the 
community.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  idea  may  have  been  in 
part  derived  from  the  founders  of  this  Philosophical  Society, 
which  had  come  into  existence  a  short  time  before.  The  Sheriff 
and  the  late  Dr.  Spence  collected  a  full  body  of  educational  statis- 
tics, but  beyond  this  it  does  not  appear  that  much  was  done  by 
the  statisticians  of  that  time.  The  Philosophical  Society  has  had 
occasional  papers  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  city.  To  one  of 
the  most  important  of  them,  presented  about  twenty  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Simpson,  then  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  again. 

To  appreciate  the  position  of  Aberdeen  at  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  view  some  of  the  salient 
features  of  its  previous  history.  But  the  retrospect  shall  be  as 
brief  as  possible.  For  two  centuries  or  so  the  city  had  an  ex- 
tensive foreign  trade,  chiefly  with  the  Baltic  and  Poland  and 
with  the  Netherlands.  At  first  the  exports  consisted  of  raw  pro- 
duce, such  as  skins,  furs,  and  wool,  salmon  being  a  very  important 
item,  and  the  imports  were  nearly  all  the  manufactured  goods  in 
use,  except  the  ruder  products  of  domestic  industry.  Then,  in- 
stead of  sending  the  wool  to  Flanders  and  bringing  it  back  as 
cloth,  the  Aberdonians  thought  they  would  make  the  cloth  at 
home.  They  induced  experts  and  skilled  workmen  to  come  over 
from  the  Continent  and  settle  among  them,  and  after  a  time  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  so  firmly  established  that  Aberdeen  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  large  export  of  cloth  and  hosiery,  and  in  the 
17th  century,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  highest  official 
authority,  as  recorded  by  Baillie  Skene,  Aberdeen  brought  more 
money  into  Scotland  than  all  its  other  towns.  Political  and  other 
changes  occurred,  and  a  long  lull  ensued  in  the  18th  century. 
But  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  and  the  first  30  years  or  so 
of  the  19th,  saw  the  development  of  manufacturing  works  of 
great  magnitude  in  the  linen  and  cotton  trades.  Near  each  other, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Don,  stood  the  largest  linen  factory  and 
perhaps  the  largest  cotton  factory  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
1820  the  firm  of  Gordon,  Barron,  &  Co.,  of  the  Woodside  Cotton 
Works  and  of  the  Schoolhill  Factory,  employed  3,000  hands,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  been  the  only  firm  in  Scotland  that  imported 
the  raw  cotton  and  carried  it  through  the  several  processes  of 
spinning,  weaving,   bleaching,   printing,   and   finishing  as  cloth. 
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The  position  of  this  Woodside  establishment  and  of  that  of  Leys, 
Masson,  &  Co.,  of  the  Grandholm  Linen  Works,  indicates  that 
they  had  in  view  the  use  of  water  power,  and  both  concerns  were 
prompt  to  adopt  the  new  machinery  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
and  the  other  inventors,  and  to  supplement  their  water-power  by 
steam  when  the  age  of  steam  began.  And  when  still  there  were 
no  ironworks  in  Aberdeen,  they  started  foundries  of  their  own, 
on  a  large  scale,  for  the  supply  and  renewal  of  their  machinery. 
They  also  furnished  castings  on  an  extensive  scale  to  country  mill- 
wrights and  others.     The  woollen  trade  had  Messrs.   Hadden  as 
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its  chief  representatives.  Several  other  large  establishments  in 
the  textile  trades  afforded  employment  to  the  population,  and 
some  of  the  more  important  firms  had  branches  in  different  parts 
of  Aberdeenshire  and  southward.  A  new  departure  tock  place 
in  1824,  when  John  Maberly  &  Co.  introduced  powerloom  weaving 
at  Broadford,  and  Mr.  Warden,  the  Dundee  historian  of  the 
linen  trade,  speaks  of  the  Broadford  Works  as  the  oldest  power- 
loom  linen  factory  in  existence. 

Much  pioneering  was  done  in  Aberdeen,  and  many  difficulties 
had  to  be  solved  by  its  leaders  of  industry.  It  was  at  a  distance 
from  other  seats  of  manufacture,  and  skilled  hands  could  not 
easily  be  obtained.  A  sample  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  met 
is  illustrated  by  a  story  told  by  Baillie  Bothwell  to  the  British 
Association  in  1859,  and  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years 
it  will  bear  repetition.  Gordon,  Barron,  &  Co.  found  a  deficiency 
in  their  spinning  department  which  they  could  not  overcome. 
At  last  a  young  member  of  the  firm,  Charles  Bannerman,  after- 
wards the  8th  baronet,  proceeded  to  Lancashire,  and,  dressed  as 
a  workman,  obtained  employment  as  such  from  a  leading  firm. 
Letters  came  to  him  which  excited  attention  by  their  superior 
handwriting,  his  habits  were  seen  to  differ  from  those  of  other 
workmen,  and  at  last  a  letter  with  a  crest  arrived.  Asked  point- 
blank  who  it  came  from,  he  said  it  was  from  his  sister,  and  a 
further  question  elicited  that  she  was  Countess  of  Kintore.  Some- 
thing like  a  scene  ensued,  but  Bannerman  had  kept  a  vigilant  eye 
on  all  that  went  on,  and  knew  everything,  and  matters  were  ami- 
cably arranged. 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  manufacture  was  Provost  Livingston, 
whose  time  was  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  of  whom  a 
monument  still  exists  in  the  shape  of  a  large,   uncouth-looking 
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building  near  the  top  of  the  Gallowgate,  once  the  Porthill  Factory. 
Besides  being  a  pioneer  of  manufacture,  Livingston,  with  three 
other  prominent  citizens  as  leading  partners,  established  in  Aber- 
deen in  1749  the  first  provincial  bank  in  Scotland.  So  jealous 
were  the  Edinburgh  banks  of  its  success  that  after  some  years 
they  sent  down  an  agent  to  collect  its  notes  and  get  them  retired 
for  specie  or  Edinburgh  notes.  This  wrecking  plot  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  bank  had  to  close  its  doors:  but  no  very 
long  time  elapsed  when  two  others  were  established,  and  banking 
has  ever  since  been  successfully  carried  on  in  Aberdeen. 

The  making  of  the  modern  city  which  we  know  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  19th  century.  Marischal  Street  and  a 
few  other  modern  streets  were  made  a  little  earlier,  and  were  a 
great  improvement  on  such  leading  thoroughfares  of  older  date 
as  the  Gallowgate,  the  Shiprow,  and  the  Guestrow.  But  a  new 
era  was  introduced  by  the  making  of  Union  Street  and  the  build- 
ing of  Union  Bridge  at  the  very  beginning  of  last  century.  Many 
other  new  streets  were  laid  out  from  that  time  onward,  and  a 
new  town  west  of  the  Denburn  began  to  spring  up.  A  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  harbour  works,  designed  by  Telford,  was  pro- 
ceeded with  in  1810,  but  before  the  works  were  nearly  completed 
their  prosecution  was  stayed  by  financial  limitations.  Too  much 
money  for  the  resources  of  the  town  at  the  time  had  been  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  properties  for  the  new  streets  :  and  building 
sites  along  their  course  were  not  taken  up  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  keep  the  city  treasury  solvent.  But  this  episode  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prosperity  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Manu- 
factures flourished,  and  attracted  large  numbers  of  people  from 
a  distance  to  the  employment  which  they  afforded,  and  revenue 
rapidly  increasing,  the  difficulties  of  the  Corporation  were  soon 
at  an  end.  The  crisis  occurred  in  1817,  and  after  a  pause  of 
about  a  dozen  years,  public  works  on  a  large  scale  were  resumed — 
to  bring  in  a  much-needed  supply  of  water  from  the  Dee  and  to 
continue  the  harbour  improvements  designed  by  Telford.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  river  was  diverted  from  its  former  course, 
now  covered  by  the  railway,  and  made  to  flow  along  the  south  side 
of  the  Inches  instead  of  through  the  harbour.  It  was  not  till 
1850,  however,  when  the  further  scheme  of  harbour  improvements 
promoted  by  Provost  Thomas  Blaikie  was  completed,  that  dockgate- 
were  provided,  and  ships  were  kept  afloat  in  all  states  of  the  tide. 
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Much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  public  works  by  the  muni- 
cipal rulers,  particularly  under  the  leadership  for  many  years  of 
Provost  James  Hadden.  Much,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  was  also 
done  by  private  enterprise.  To  mention  only  one  great  illus- 
tration :  it  is  to  private  enterprise  and  to  the  initiative  of  Sir 
Alexander  Anderson  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  the  main  access 
from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  docks  and  the  goods  stations  of 
the  railways.  The  Town  Council  had  been  approached  on  the 
subject,  but  it  thought  the  steep  gradient  of  Marischal  Street 
afforded  a  sufficient  thoroughfare,  or,  at  all  events,  it  declined  to 
undertake  the  formation  of  another.  Thereupon  Messrs.  Adam 
and  Anderson  issued  the  prospectus  of  the  Aberdeen  Market  Com- 
pany, the  objects  of  which  were  set  forth  as  "  the  formation  of 
a  convenient  and  easy  approach  from  Union  Street  to  the  Harbour 
of  Aberdeen  and  the  erection  of  central  and  handsome  covered 
markets."  The  result  was  the  making  of  Market  Street,  a  very 
considerable  constructive  undertaking,  for,  as  is  not  perhaps 
generally  known  nowadays,  it  is  carried  on  a  long  series  of  arches. 
The  spacious  New  Market  was  built.  These  operations  involved 
the  clearing  away  of  a  great  deal  of  slum  property,  and  out  of 
them  came  also  the  modern  Hadden  Street  and  Exchange  Street. 
Such  was  the  transformation  of  a  considerable  district  of  the  city 
and  the  accomplishment  of  improvements  of  the  greatest  public 
utility. 

Much  advantage  had  accrued  to  the  trade  of  the  city  from 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  turnpike  and  other  roads  for 
wheeled  vehicles  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  from  the 
impetus  given  to  agricultural  improvement  during  the  reign  of 
high  prices  caused  by  the  French  War,  from  the  advent  of  steam 
navigation,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  from  the  construction  of  the 
Inverurie  Canal. 

The  middle  of  the  century  coincides  with  the  coming  of  the 
railway,  but  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  benefits  attributable 
to  that  highly  potent  agency  were  fully  felt.  The  coming  of 
the  railway  was  a  sore  subject  in  Aberdeen  for  many  a  day. 
Before  it  came  a  canker  had  been  eating  into  the  local  manufac- 
tures. Their  prosperity  had  received  a  check,  due  mainly,  it 
would  seem,  if  not  entirely,  to  general  trade  depression  in  the 
early  years  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  century.  They  had  a 
dull  time  on  the  whole  between   1830  and   1840,   and  some  im- 
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portant  stoppages  occurred.  Some  of  these  factories  were  carried 
on  to  far  too  large  an  extent  with  borrowed  money,  and  were  ill- 
prepared  to  meet  trade  depression  and  financial  stringency.  And 
not  only  had  there  been  over-trading  by  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  but  about  1840,  or  a  little  earlier,  much  money  from 
Aberdeen  had  been  unwisely  invested  in  real  property  in  the 
"Western  States  of  America.  Cities  had  been  growing  up  like 
mushrooms,  and  "  fortunes  "  had  been  suddenly  made  by  land 
speculators  on  the  spot,  some  of  them  Aberdonians.  Then  came 
an  outburst  of  Aberdeen  companies  for  the  investment  of  money 
in  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  similar  parts — money  of  shareholders 
and  money  borrowed.  Dividends  were  wanted,  and  interest  on 
borrowed  money  had  to  be  regularly  paid.  But  the  United 
States,  with  all  their  progress  and  prosperity,  were  subject  to 
crises  and  periods  of  stagnation,  when  town  sites  could  not  be 
disposed  of,  and  money  locked  up  in  them  }Tielded  little  or  no 
return.  Then  lenders  began  to  demand  back  their  money,  shares 
were  pressed  on  the  market,  and  as^ there  were  no  buyers,  the  prices 
went  down  to  zero.  Windings-up  with  heavy  loss  were  the  sequel. 
Far  more  potent,  however,  as  a  cause  of  the  exhaustion  that 
overtook  the  city  was  the  railway  fever.  It  was  an  epidemic  that 
broke  out  in  the  populous  and  moneyed  South,  but  it  travelled 
fast  and  far — even,  like  Peter  Bell,  "  far  as  Aberdeen."  All 
communities  were  eager  to  receive  the  benfits  of  the  new  and  mira- 
culous method  of  transport,  and  dreams  of  avarice  to  be  gratified 
by  its  means  took  possession  of  all  classes.  Parliament  was  inun- 
dated with  railway  Bills.  For  Scotland  alone  it  passed  73  of 
these  Bills  in  1845  and  1846,  authorising  the  construction  of  836 
miles  of  railway,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £24,000,000.  One 
of  the  Acts  of  1845  authorised  the  making  of  the  Aberdeen  rail- 
way, from  Aberdeen  to  Friockheim  and  Guthrie  in  Forfarshire, 
where  it  was  to  join  the  Arbroath  and  Forfar  line,  with  branches 
to  Montrose  and  Brechin — 58  miles  of  line,  and  a  share  and  loan 
capital  of  £1,100,000.  It  was  purely  an  Aberdeen  undertaking, 
organised  by  Adam  &  Anderson,  engineered  by  Alexander  Gibb, 
and  governed  by  an  Aberdeen  board  of  directors,  of  which  Provost 
Thomas  Blaikie  was  the  chairman.  The  citizens  took  it  up  with 
enthusiasm.  In  a  contemporary  print — the  Aberdeen  Herald  of 
March  22,  1845 — after  the  prospectus  had  been  issued  but  before 
the  Bill  was  passed,  we  read:  — 
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"  The  scheme  has  the  support  of  the  Bannermans,  the 
Lumsdens,  the  Haddens,  the  Blaikies,  the  Burnetts,  the 
Forbeses,  the  Piries,  the  Hogarths,  the  Kilgours,  the  Jopps, 
the  McCombies,  the  Davidsons,  and,  in  short,  of  every  name 
of  note  in  the  city." 
The  shares  were  immediately  subscribed  for  in  full  and  com- 
manded a  premium,  and  the  passing  of  the  Act  was  hailed  as  a 
local  event  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  original  prospectus 
of  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  also  appeared  in  1845. 
It  contemplated  a  line  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  and  there 
were  collateral  schemes  for  Deeside,  Alford,  Buchan,  and  Turriff 
and  Banff  lines,  all  pretty  much  as  they  exist  to-day.  All  these 
schemes  were  projected  by  the  promoters  of  the  Aberdeen  Rail- 
way, and  they  were  to  form  a  complete  and  comprehensive  system 
of  railway  communication  under  single  management  from  the 
centre  of  Scotland  to  the  far  North.  Opposition  arose,  and  rival 
schemes  were  propounded,  but  Messrs.  Adam  &  Anderson  pre- 
vailed in  the  Parliamentary  campaign.  Such  was  the  demand  for 
Great  North  shares  in  the  spring  of  1845  that  not  more  than 
one  seventh  of  the  applications  could  be  granted  :  and  the  original 
Deeside  shares  were  selling  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year — be- 
fore the  railway  had  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  eight 
years  before  the  line  to  Banchory  was  constructed — at  a  premium 
of  100  per  cent,  on  the  sum  paid  up. 

The  prospect,  as  everybody  regarded  it,  was  delightful.  Aber- 
deen participated  in  the  spirit  of  the  time  ;  it  became  affected  by 
the  mania  that  overspread  the  land.  Some  wise  people  at  West- 
minster thought  it  desirable  to  have  a  return  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  subscribing  £2,000  and  upwards  to  railway  schemes,  and 
such  a  return  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  (Paper  No. 
317  of  the  Session  of  1845).  In  that  tell-tale  return  there  are 
a  number  of  Aberdeen  names.  Nine  advocates  in  Aberdeen  sub- 
scribe among  them  £92,500,  or  more  than  £10,000  each  on  an 
average;  a  clerk  and  a  "  writer  "  have  their  £10,000  each;  two 
accountants,  £15,000  each  ;  two  sharebrokers,  £25,000  between 
them — sharebroking  was  at  this  time  a  new  occupation  in  the  city ; 
the  spirited  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper  had  his  £10,000  :  ship- 
owners, merchants,  manufacturers,  and  private  persons  appear  on 
the  list.  Forty-four  individuals  belonging  to  Aberdeen  are  re- 
sponsible for  £350,000  of  railway  stock,  or  an  average  of  £8,000 
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each.  Subscribers  of  not  more  than  £2,000  were  probably  the 
large  majority,  but  there  is  no  public  record  of  them.  All  the 
shares  were  to  be  fully  paid  up.  But  are  we  to  imagine  that  all 
these  people  had  their  thousands  and  ten-thousands  of  disposable 
capital  waiting  for  investment?  Not  at  all.  Many,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  expected  to  sell  their  shares  at  the  magnificent 
premiums  that  were  current,  or  at  still  higher  premiums ;  they 
counted  also  upon  borrowing  money  upon  them  to  pay  the  "calls. " 
Credit  was  stretched  to  its  utmost  for  this  purpose,  and  in  Aber- 
deen, as  well  as  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  a  number  of  "  ex- 
change companies  "  or  "  banks  "  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  deposits  and  advancing  funds  to  speculators  in  railway 
stock.  In  their  caution,  these  companies  made  themselves  ab- 
solute owners  of  the  stocks  pawned  with  them  by  their  customer?. 
Consequently,  when  the  day  of  calamity  came,  they  found  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  "  calls  "  upon  shareholders.  Before  the 
end  of  1850  every  one  of  these  concerns  had  also  stopped  at  a  loss. 

It  was  the  "  calls  "  upon  the  railway  shareholders  that  brought 
matters  to  a  head — not  in  Aberdeen  only  but  throughout  the 
country.  In  point  of  fact,  there  did  not  exist  sufficient  floating 
capital  to  meet  the  gigantic  outlays  and  commitments  of  the  in- 
vestors in  railway  stocks.  The  Aberdeen  Railway  Company  wa- 
in difficulties  in  1846— before  the  construction  of  its  line  was  well 
begun — and  many  others  were  in  the  same  condition.  Then  came 
the  crash  of  1847,  the  George  Hudson  revelations,  and  the  end  of 
delusion.  The  best  securities  fell  seriously  in  value,  and  many 
persons  of  the  middle  class  passed  through  years  of  dire  distre— 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  construction  of  the  Aberdeen 
Railway  was  proceeded  with.  Money  had  to  be  raised  for  it  on 
onerous  terms  in  the  South.  The  original  directors  and  promoters 
were,  for  the  most  part,  dismissed,  some  of  them  having  alreadv 
succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  the  times.  The  completion  of  the 
line  passed  into  new  hands,  and  expenditure  was  severelv  cut 
down,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  the  works.  The  whole  of  the 
projected  lines  north  of  the  Dee  had  to  be  deferred,  and  the 
dream  of  a  single,  homogeneous  system,  with  unity  of  management, 
from  the  centre  of  Scotland  to  Aberdeen  and  the  far  North 
could  no  longer  be  realised. 

Apart  from  the  known  difficulties  of  the  Aberdeen  Railway, 
the  first  dark  omen  was  the  enforced  retirement,  in  1847,  of  the 
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popular  representative  of  the  city  in  Parliament,  Alexander 
Bannerman.  Then  came  the  astounding  announcement  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  1848,  of  the  stoppage  of  the  great  linen  firm  of  Ley-, 
Masson,  &  Co.,  of  99  years'  standing,  and  with  it  the  allied  firm  of 
Alexander  Hadden  &  Sons,  largely  concerned  in  the  woollen 
trade.  Both  undertakings  were  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hadden  family.  The  latter  stoppage  was  of  very 
brief  duration,  but  though  one  or  two  spasmodic  attempts 
to  resume  work  at  Grandliolm  were  made  they  had  soon  to  be 
abandoned.  Next  came  the  closing,  in  1850,  of  the  cotton  fac- 
tory of  Gordon,  Barron,  &  Co.,  in  which  year  also  the  Bannermill 
of  the  Bannermans  passed  into  new  hands.  The  Poynernook  firm 
of  Forbes,  Low,  &  Co.,  also  in  the  cotton  trade,  had  stopped  years 
before,  and  though  the  works  had  been  taken  over  by  others,  they 
were  now  finally  closed.  The  linen  works  of  Milne,  Cruden,  and 
Co.,  at  Spring  Garden,  and  Gordon's  Mills  were  likewise  finally 
discontinued  in  1854.  Several  minor  establishments  were  also 
closed  in  the  course  of  these  years  of  dark  adversity. 

The  railway  bubble  and  its  collapse  had  general  as  well  as 
particular  relations  to  the  crisis  in  the  local  manufactures ;  and 
the  twofold  slump  was  intimately  connected,  as  cause  and  partly 
as  effect,  with  a  banking  crisis  behind  the  scenes — the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Aberdeen  Bank,  or  Banking  Company  in  Aberdeen, 
which  had  been  established  in  1767,  and  the  curtailment  other- 
wise of  banking  capital  and  resources. 

Heavily  as  the  events  of  this  disastrous  time  bore  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  city,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  these  break- 
downs were  but  the  local  manifestation  of  a  general  phenomenon. 
The  effects  of  the  over-speculation  and  over-trading  were  aggra- 
vated by  a  serious  trade  depression  due  to  other  causes,  among 
them  bad  harvests,  the  famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  European  con- 
vulsions of  1848. 

By  the  stoppage  of  the  mills  in  Aberdeen,  several  thousands 
of  workpeople  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  much  distress  was 
created,  and  many  left  the  town.  For  quite  a  dozen  years  the 
district  of  Woodside  was  to  remain  a  melancholy  scene  of  desola- 
tion and  dilapidation.  There  is  evidence  indeed,  on  which  how- 
ever it  is  needless  to  enter,  that  equal,  or  probably  greater  or  more 
widespread,  distress  existed  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England.      But  in  Aberdeen  it  was  not  a  case  of  temporary  de- 
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pression,   however  severe — it   was  partial   destruction   of   the  in- 
dustries themselves. 

The  Aberdeen  textile  factories  appear  to  have  fallen  out  of 
date  in  respect  of  machinery  and  methods.  Baillie  Bothwell,  in 
a  paper  which  he  read  to  the  British  Association  in  1859,  re- 
ported that  the  Bannermill  during  the  eight  or  nine  years  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  its  new  proprietors  had  increased  its  output 
by  a  half,  and  that  this  had  been  done  by  means  of  improved 
machinery,  with  practically  no  addition  to  the  wages  bill.  These 
years  also  witnessed  the  development  to  large  proportions  of  the 
manufacture  of  "  Aberdeen  winceys/'  a  combination  of  flax  and 
wool  which  once  had  much  vogue.  But  on  the  whole  this  was  a 
very  backward  period  in  the  history  of  the  community.  The  ac- 
quisition of  the  Grandholm  works  by  Messrs.  Crombie,  some  ten 
years  after  their  final  stoppage  as  a  linen  factory,  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  at  "Woodside  and  of  the  Aberdeen  woollen 
manufacture.  The  large  linen  factory  at  Broadford  and  the 
cotton  factory  of  Bannermill  have  been  in  operation  all  through 
the  half-century  ;  and  a  new  textile  branch  was  introduced,  in  the 
Aberdeen  Jute  Works,  some  thirty  years  ago.  Ups  and  downs 
have  been  witnessed,  but,  en  the  whole,  the  textile  trades,  so 
badly  stricken  at  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  have  held  their 
ground,  and  if  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  contributed  much  ad- 
ditional momentum  to  the  progress  of  the  city,  they  at  least  con- 
tinue to  play  an  important  part  in  its  industrial  economy.  In 
proportion  to  its  size,  however,  and  in  relation  to  its  industrial 
interests  as  a  whole,  Aberdeen  is  far  less  distinctively  a  textile 
manufacturing  town  than  it  was  sixty  or  a  hundred  years  ago. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  developed  a  variety  of  industries 
and  occupations,  the  two  most  prominent,  as  everyone  here  is 
aware,  being  the  granite  industry  and  the  fish  trade.  Neither  of 
these  is  so  recent  in  its  origin  as  to  be  only  half  a  century  old,  but 
both  have  passed,  within  that  time,  into  an  entirely  new  phase. 

In  considering  the  position  of  the  community  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  some  importance  must  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  pause  in  the  construction  of  public 
works  was  taking  place.  The  harbour  improvements  initiated  by 
Sir  Thomas  Blaikie  had  just  been  completed,  and  the  recent 
rejection  of  his  comprehensive  scheme  of  city  improvements  had 
stayed  the  forward  policy  in   this  respect  that  had  prevailed — 
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either  in  the  hands  of  the  public  authorities  or  of  private  enter- 
prise— during  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  fifty  years.  The 
"  spirit  for  building  "  that  prevailed  in  Walter  Thorn's  time  had 
in  the  next  forty  years  raised  up  the  new  city  west  of  the  Bridge, 
and  provided  the  old  city  with  most  of  its  prominent  buildings — 
its  Marischal  College,  Town's  Schools,  Mechanics'  Institution,  its 
Infirmarv,  most  of  its  churches,  its  banks,  and  insurance  offices, 
the  new  Bridge  of  Don,  the  Wellington  Suspension  Bridge,  the 
widened  Bridge  of  Dee,  and  all  the  harbour  works  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made.  On  every  hand  were  to  be  seen  the  out- 
ward signs  of  a  public-spirited  and  prosperous  community — the 
fruits  of  the  initiative  chiefly  of  the  Haddens  and  Blaikies,  and 
not  least  of  Sir  Alexander  Anderson,  though  he  had  not  yet 
entered  into  public  life  ;  of  the  architectural  genius  of  Archibald 
Simpson  and  John  Smith,  and  of  the  executive  force  of  the  Gibbs 
and  others.  The  execution  of  these  works  had  afforded  much 
employment  to  labour,  and  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
general  population.  But  a  time  of  suspense  and  inactivity  had 
now  arrived,  and  if  we  except  the  railway-making  and  two  con- 
siderable buildings — the  Music  Hall  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral — no  constructive  work  of  importance  was  proceeded 
with  for  the  next  dozen  years. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  March,  1850,  that  the  first  railway  train 
crossed  the  Dee.  For  some  little  time  trains  had  been  coming  as 
far  as  Craiginches,  and  the  famous  "  Defiance  "  coach  had  made 
its  last  journey  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  November. 
The  terminus  was  at  Ferryhill,  for  it  was  not  till  1854  that  "  the 
arches  "  were  completed  and  the  Guild  Street  Station  opened. 
The  Acts  of  1846  authorising  the  construction  of  the  Aberdeen- 
shire lines  were  still  in  abeyance,  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter 
part  of  1852  that  the  first  turfs  were  cut  of  the  Deeside  Railway, 
from  Ferryhill  to  Banchory,  and  of  the  Great  North  main  line, 
from  Kittybrewster  to  Iluntly — the  one  line  to  be  completed  and 
opened  for  traffic  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  and  the  other  twelve 
months  later.  The  next  dozen  years  or  so  saw  the  completion  of 
all  the  Aberdeenshire  lines  except  the  Cruden  branch,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  entire  Great  North  system  with  that  exception  and  the 
Banffshire  coast  line  to  Elgin.  "  All  roads  lead  to  Rome,"  it  was 
said.  All  these  railways,  north  and  south,  radiate  from  one 
centre,  and  have  that  centre  as  their  common  objective.  All 
minister  to  the  commerce  of  Aberdeen . 
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But  no  enormous  benefit  appears  to  have  accrued  to  the  city 
from  the  process  of  railway  construction.  Most  of  the  materials 
and  rolling  stock  merely  passed  through  from  other  centres  of 
origin.  Some  contracts  for  cast-iron  "  chairs  "  and  bridge-work 
were  placed  with  the  Aberdeen  foundries  :  bricks  to  a  large  extent 
were  also  locally  furnished,  and  no  doubt  many  minor  things,  in- 
cluding supplies  for  the  workmen,  went  from  the  city.  Within 
the  city  bounds  there  were  some  works  of  importance,  including 
the  Ferryhill  viaduct,  and,  at  a  later  date,  the  Denburn  junc- 
tion line  with  its  tunnels  ;  also  the  stations.  The  locomotive  works 
at  Kittybrewster  gradually  expanded  to  large  dimensions,  until 
at  last  they  have  had  to  be  removed  to  a  larger  site.  As  regards 
the  population-gauge,  however,  more  than  half  the  period  of 
most  active  railway-making  is  comprised  within  the  ten  years 
1851-61,  when  almost  no  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants 
took  place. 

One  local  industry  was  indeed  in  a  highly  prosperous  con- 
dition during  this  era  of  depression — that  of  shipbuilding.  The 
celebrity  of  the  Aberdeen  "  clipper  "  ships  in  the  China  tea 
trade  and  in  the  Australian  passenger  trade  dates  from  about 
1850.  The  first  Aberdeen  vessel  on  the  "  clipper  "  model  of 
American  privateers  was  built  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Hall  and 
Sens  in  1839  for  the  Aberdeen  and  London  passage,  and  ships 
of  similar  design  were  soon  turned  out  by  the  other  local  ship- 
builders. In  the  hands  of  the  eminent  firm  of  George  Thompson 
and  Co.  they  gained  an  immediate  reputation  in  the  rapidly 
developing  Australian  trade,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  Aber- 
deen shipyards  had  full  employment  on  these  swift-sailing  ships 
for  the  longest  voyages  known  to  commerce.  They  held  their 
place  until  the  improvements  in  the  marine  engine  brought  in  the 
competition  and  superior  economy  of  steamers  even  in  these  long 
voyages.  Latterly,  indeed,  when  iron  ships  had  come  into 
fashion,  the  proximity  of  the  Clyde  to  the  centres  of  the  iron 
trade  introduced  an  increasing  competition  in  that  quarter  with 
the  Aberdeen  industry. 

But  another  aspect  of  the  city's  progress  now  demands  our 
attention.  During  the  period  of  commercial  depression  a  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  social  reform  had  such  notable  success 
that  the  lead  given  by  Aberdeen  was  followed  by  most  of  the 
great  towns  of  the  "United  Kingdom.     The  initiator  of  this  move- 
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ment  was  Sheriff  Watson,  and  it  had  its  practical  outcome  in  the 
Aberdeen  Industrial  Schools.  Conditions  are  now  changed  in 
many  respects,  and  other  agencies  have  come  into  play,  including 
compulsory  education  and  the  better  looking  after  of  children  by 
public  authorities,  but  in  their  early  days  at  any  rate  a  highly 
beneficent  work  was  done  through  this  instrumentality.  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Banchory,  a  leader  in  cognate  works  of  philanthropy 
and  an  influential  coadjutor  in  this,  writes  of  Sheriff  Watson,  in 
his  book  on  "  Prevention  and  Punishment  "  (p.  184),  as  having 
made  the  name  of  Aberdeen  celebrated  throughout  the  country, 
while  by  general  assent  he  was  acclaimed,  in  the  words  of  a  ''North 
British  "  reviewer,  as  one  whose  name  would  be  "  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  practical  benefactors  of  his 
country."1  Sheriff  Watson  himself  has  recorded  that  he  got  the 
leading  idea  of  the  industrial  school  in  an  Aberdeen  institution  of 
slightly  earlier  origin — the  House  of  Refuge ;  and  this  makes 
reference  again  inevitable  to  one  of  the  most  potent  personalities 
in  the  history  of  improvement  in  Aberdeen  —  Sir  Alexander 
Anderson.  The  House  of  Refuge — it  was  not  quite  the  first  of 
its  kind — took  its  rise  from  a  public  meeting  at  which  Anderson, 
then  a  young  man  (it  was  in  1835),  but  already  favourably  known 
as  having  set  the  Dispensary  on  its  feet,  announced  that  his  rela- 
tive, Dr.  Watt,  of  Old  Deer,  by  whom  he  had  been  consulted,  had 
left  a  large  sum  of  money  for  starting  such  an  institution.  From 
the  same  donor,  through  the  same  medium,  came  the  gift,  four 
years  later,  of  the  property  of  Oldmill  for  a  Reformatory  and 
School  of  Industry. 

Sheriff  Watson  saw  at  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  the  Guestrow, 
boys  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  earning  nearly  a  penny  an 
hour  at  teasing  hair  or  oakum,  while  the  cost  of  their  food  was 
about  2^d.  a  day.  From  the  police  he  learned  that  they  knew 
of  280  children  under  14  years  of  age  who  maintained  themselves, 
ostensibly  by  begging,  but  chiefly  by  petty  thefts  ;  and  from  the 
governor  of  the  prison,  that  77  had  been  in  his  custody  during  the 
preceding  twelvemonths,  very  few  of  whom  could  either  read  or 
write.  From  these  facts  the  Sheriff  deduced  the  practical  con- 
clusion that  vagrant  children  should  be  put  to  work  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  should  at  the  same  time  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 
Such  children  were  taken  by  the  police  to  the  school  provided  for 

1(1  N.B.  Review,"  May,  1849,  p.  73. 
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them.  It  was  not  a  palatial  structure  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  nowadays.  They  were  told  that  they  could  return  or  not  as 
they  pleased  ;  that  if  they  did  they  would  be  taught  to  work  and 
to  read  and  write,  and  would  receive  their  food,  and  that  begging 
would  not  be  tolerated.  The  suppression  of  mendicancy  was  not 
enforced,  however,  until  after  the  experiment  had  been  tried  for 
some  years,  but  the  magistrates,  through  the  police,  gave  effect 
to  it  in  1845,  "  and  in  a  few  hours,"  as  Sheriff  Watson  wrote 
long  afterwards,  "  juvenile  vagrancy  was  finally  extinguished  in 
Aberdeen,  and  has  never  raised  its  head  again."  The  general 
arrangement  was  four  hours  of  lessons,  five  hours  of  work,  and 
three  substantial  meals,  while  private  charity  provided  clothes  for 
the  most  destitute.1 

Ragged  Schools  had  long  existed,  but  the  Industrial  School 
was  absolutely  new.  In  order  to  give  full  effect  to  this  preventive 
and  educational  system,  legislation  was  required.  Mr.  Thomson 
was  Convener  of  the  County,  and  he  and  Sheriff  Watson  brought 
the  subject  before  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  or  County  Meet- 
ing. A  bill  drafted  by  the  Sheriff  was  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  1850,  proposing  that  vagrants  and  children  so  often 
absent  from  the  industrial  school  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
their  being  educated  and  reformed  should  be  sent  to  the  colonies 
— not  as  convicts,  but  as  "  expatriated  children."  This  bill  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Commissioners,  and  one  of  milder  character 
was  prepared  in  1851,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  magis- 
trates a  permissive  power  to  send  juvenile  offenders  to  school  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  them  as  criminals.  The  subject  was  much 
debated  here  and  elsewhere,  but  at  last  the  principles  of  the  Aber- 
deen experiment  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  in  1854  in 
two  Acts,  the  one  promoted  by  Mr.  Murray  Dunlop,  the  member 
for  Greenock,  and  the  other  by  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Home  Secre 
tary  in  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  Compulsory  detention 
was  first  authorised  by  this  legislation.  Thus  the  industrial  school 
assumed  an  important  place  in  the  administrative  system. 

But  other  things  than  railways,  industrial  schools,  and  in- 
dustry and  commerce  are  required  for  the  well-being  of  a  com- 
munity. Much  depends  on  healthy  dwellings  and  environment, 
and  nothing  is  more  essential  to  health  than  pure  water  and 
plenty  of  it.  The  water  question  had  been  recurrent  in  Aberdeen 
Thomson,  p.  190. 
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for  ages.  There  were  various  wells.  A  better  supply  was  brought 
about  a  century  ago  in  pipes  from  about  the  region  of  Whitehall 
to  a  cistern  in  front  of  Marischal  College.  A  still  greater  im- 
provement was  effected  when  in  1830  a  new  supply  began  to  be 
pumped  up  from  the  old  Bridge  of  Dee  at  Ruthrieston  to  a  large 
cistern  at  the  west  end  of  Union  Street,  capable  of  holding  88,000 
gallons,  and  through  which  a  million  gallons  a  day  might  pass. 
Even  this  supply  was  soon  found  to  be  deficient  in  quantity  ;  and, 
as  can  be  supposed,  it  was  also  far  from  pure.  During  Sir  Thomas 
Blaikie's  second  provostship  (1853-56),  expert  reports  on  various 
possible  sources  and  means  of  supply  were  obtained,  but  nothing 
was  done  until  1859,  when  Sir  Alexander  Anderson,  within  a 
month  of  his  taking  office  as  head  of  the  municipality,  propounded 
his  scheme  for  bringing  5,000,000  gallons  a  day  from  the  Dee 
above  Banchory.  When  the  resulting  waterworks  were  opened  in 
1866,  the  consumpt  rose  at  once  to  2,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  in 
1885  power  was  obtained  to  take  8,000,000  gallons  from  the  river, 
such  provision  having  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of 
the  city  and  its  requirements  ;  while  in  place  of  the  old  cistern  in 
the  Union  Street  Water  House,  several  large  reservoirs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  provide  an  aggregate  storage  capacity  of 
some  30  million  gallons. 

The  construction  of  the  waterworks,  which  from  first  to  last 
have  cost  £313,000,  was  the  first  great  step  in  town  improvement 
after  the  long  period  of  inactivity.  Hardly  less  urgent  had  be- 
come the  question  of  sewerage,  and  as  soon  as  the  waterworks 
were  completed,  the  Police  Commissioners  proceeded  to  provide  the 
city  with  a  complete  system  of  sewers.  It  was  not  a  perfect  sys- 
tem, and  has  had  to  be  added  to  and  mended,  but  it  was  a  great 
change  for  the  better. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  new  water  supply  and  the  improved 
sanitary  conditions  in  respect  of  drainage  and  cleansing  were 
immediately  followed  by  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  public 
health.  This  subject  was  exhaustively  treated,  with  full  statisti- 
cal demonstration,  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  twenty-one 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Simpson,  then  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
city.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  another  sanitarian,  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  Beveridge,  had  dealt  with  the  health  history  of  Aber- 
deen in  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  facts  to  which  he  drew  attention  being  that  the 
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thinning-out  of  the  working  population  by  the  commercial  crisis 
of  1848  had  been  followed  by  an  immunity  for  nearly  fifteen 
years  from  typhus,  which  had  previously  been  appearing  in  sharp 
epidemics  following  each  other  after  short  intervals.  Exact 
statistics  of  the  causes  of  mortality  begin  with  the  Registrar- 
General's  published  reports,  which  date  from  1855.  From  1858 
to  1869  the  death-rate  of  Aberdeen  was  relatively  high — "  re- 
markably high  "  is  Dr.  Simpson's  phrase.  It  was  24.5  per  1,000 
living.  In  the  next  dozen  years  it  was  reduced  to  21.5  per  1,000. 
That  is  to  say,  one  out  of  every  eight  deaths  was  averted ;  or  to 
put  it  another  way,  the  number  of  deaths  was  reduced  by  12J 
per  cent.  The  last  yearly  report  by  the  present  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  (Professor  Hay)  states  the  death-rate  for  1901  at  18.2  per 
1,000,  and  that  this  exactly  corresponds  with  the  average  of  the 
preceding  five  years.     From  these  facts  it  may  be  deduced  that, 
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in  proportion  to  population,  for  every  four  persons  who  died  in 
Aberdeen  35  or  40  years  ago  only  three  deaths  now  occur,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  saving  of  life  in  Aberdeen  at  the  present 
time  by  the  improved  sanitation  is  about  1,000  lives  per  annum. 

Besides  the  new  water  supply  and  sewerage  system,  Dr. 
Simpson  attributed  importance  to  various  legislative  measures  and 
administrative  improvements,  including  locally  the  creation  of  the 
separate  sanitary  department  and  the  erection  and  use  of  the 
epidemic  hospital.  Another  important  element  was  the  clearing 
of  unhealthy  areas.  The  railways  were  of  considerable  benefit  in 
this  respect,  and  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  we  have 
seen  many  such  clearances,  as  at  the  Shorelands  and  Exchequer 
Row,  among  the  Gallowgate  "  closes,"  at  Justice  Street,  and  on 
or  near  the  sites  of  the  extended  Marischal  College,  and  of  several 
of  the  large  elementary  schools.  The  city  has  spread  out. 
There  has  been  a  large  displacement  of  population  in  what  were 
its  overcrowded  parts — a  movement  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference.  The  result  is  unalloyed  gain  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  and  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed.  And 
finality  in  this  march  of  improvement  has  not  yet  been  attained. 
Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  long  the  Nestor  of  sanitarians,  argued  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  the  death-rate  of  Aberdeen  should 
come  down  to  about  14,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
further  progress  in  that  direction  is  practicable. 

Again  and  again  the  city  has  outgrown  the  dimensions  recog- 
nised by  its  municipal  authorities.  Up  till  1862  the  boundary  of 
the  police  burgh  was,  roughly,  the  Ferryhill  Burn,  Victoria  Street, 
the  site  of  the  Grammar  School  (not  then  built  on),  the  Infirmary, 
and  the  north  of  Broadford  Works,  to  the  sea.  In  that  year  the 
boundary  was  extended,  taking  in  part  of  Ferryhill,  Albyn  Place, 
the  Rosemount  district,  and  North  Broadford,  adding  a  half  to 
the  former  area  of  1,241  acres.  Another  half  was  added  in  1883, 
and  in  1891  the  entire  Parliamentary  burgh  was  absorbed  by  the 
municipality— namely,  the  ancient  city  on  the  Don,  with  its  Uni- 
versity and  Cathedral,  and  the  rapidly  growing  districts  of  Wood- 
side  and  Ruthrieston.  And  beyond  the  Parliamentary  boundary, 
beyond  the  Dee,  and  in  another  county,  the  new  suburb  of  Torry 
was  brought  in,  where  a  population  of  10,000  people  has  sprung 
up  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Municipal  Aberdeen  now  covers 
an  area  of  about  10J  square  miles.     Within  its  boundaries  there 
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is  still  a  good  deal  of  vacant  space — vacant,  that  is  to  say,  of 
streets  and  houses.  Though  this  unoccupied  ground  is  rapidly 
becoming  less  and  less,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  anything  like  com- 
pletely built  upon  in  our  time.  Beyond  the  city  boundary,  but 
directly  related  to  the  city,  there  have  sprung  up  considerable 
populations  on  the  industrial  Don  and  the  residential  Dee ;  and  in 
these  days  of  rapid  communication  by  suburban  trains  and  electric 
tramways,  the  course  of  development  will  be  guided  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  railway  and  tramway  lines. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  century  witnessed,  then,  as  years 
passed  on,  a  gradual  revival  of  industry  and  a  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  And  even  as  regards  the  first  ten  years  of  that 
period,  when  the  population  increase  was  only  1\  per  cent.,  the 
census  of  1861  revealed  a  surprisingly  meagre  addition  of  only  6 
per  cent,  for  the  whole  of  Scotland — a  "  startling  fact,"  the 
Registrar-General's  report  called  it,  which  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  "  a  very  large  emigration,"  including,  apparently,  an  un- 
recorded movement  into  England  or  into  seafaring  life  or  the 
Army.  Still,  Aberdeen  showed  much  worse  than  the  other  large 
towns.  But  in  1871  a  very  different  comparison  is  presented.  The 
increase  for  Aberdeen  is  now  19^  per  cent.,  or  exactly  double  the 
rate  for  Scotland,  and  this  rate,  as  we  have  seen,  continues  with 
little  variation  till  1901,  when  the  increase  advances  to  23  per 
cent.  The  outgo  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  energy  to  the  wide 
world  continues,  but  it  is  much  more  than  compensated  numeri- 
cally by  the  attraction  of  recruits  to  the  city  to  aid  in  its  work 
and  participate  in  its  lot. 

We  come  now  to  the  question — To  what  is  all  this  expansion  due  ? 
The  extra  inhabitants  would  not  have  come  or  would  not  have 
remained  had  they  not  found  profitable  employment.  The  im- 
portance of  the  railway  becomes  apparent.  First,  it  gave  direct 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  men — engine-drivers  and  stokers, 
skilled  workmen,  porters,  clerks,  officials  of  all  grades,  carters, 
and  the  like,  many  of  them  householders  and  heads  of  families. 
The  housing  and  other  requirements  of  all  these  had  their  in- 
fluence on  the  building  and  retail  trades,  and,  in  a  receding  degree, 
on  the  trades  and  industries  to  which  these  are  related.  Then, 
Aberdeen  is  the  entrepot  towards  which  the  Great  North  drains 
the  country  of  its  surplus  corn  and  cattle  and  whatever  else  it 
produces,  and  from  which  it  carries  back  all  the  supplies  which 
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the  farmer  requires  for  his  household,  his  land,  or  his  herd,  and 
all  the  commodities  not  of  local  origin  consumed  or  utilised  in 
the  country  town  or  residence.  It  transports  the  multitudinous 
summer  or  autumn  visitor,  and  is  an  element  in  all  his  dealings, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  caterers  or  tradesmen  in  Aberdeen. 
Through  the  harbour  all  kinds  of  heavy  commodities  arrive,  and 
are  distributed  by  Aberdeen  merchants  over  town  and  country. 
The  coal  arriving  by  sea  is  four  times  as  great  in  quantity  as  it 
was  in  1850,  and  that  is  in  addition  to  all  that  comes  by  railway. 
Some  articles  now  imported  in  large  quantity  are  new  to  commerce 
within  the  half-century,  as  esparto  grass,  wood-pulp,  and  the  raw 
materials  of  paper.  Without  going  into  details,  however,  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  the  volume  of  trade  in  which  Aberdeen  is  con- 
cerned has  increased  in  a  ratio  vastly  higher  than  the  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  its  people.  The  railway  has  had  its  part  in 
this  development.  It  has  also  been  the  means  of  focussing  the 
cattle  trade  of  Aberdeenshire  in  the  city  and  a  few  subsidiary 
centres. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  census  volume  containing  the  analyses  of 
employments  would  have  been  published  in  time  to  yield  some 
data  for  this  paper,  but  it  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  Its 
main  use,  however,  would  only  have  been  to  give  greater  defmite- 
ness  to  information  which,  in  a  general  way,  we  already  possess. 

A  feature  of  the  later  industrial  history  of  Aberdeen  is  the 
wide  variety  of  industries  and  occupations  in  which  its  people  are 
engaged.  Many  advantages  arise  from  this  variety.  It  serves, 
for  one  thing,  to  mitigate  the  risk  of  general  depression  and  lack 
of  employment.  It  tends  also  to  improve  the  average  quality  of 
the  population.  Particular  industries  may  rise  or  may  fall. 
For  communities  as  for  individuals,  there  is  wisdom  in  the  familiar 
saying  about  not  having  too  many  of  the  eggs  in  one  basket.  This 
point  may  be  illustrated  by  a  diagrammatic  comparison  of  the 
census  history  of  Aberdeen  and  Dundee.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  the  populations  of  the  two  towns  were  almost 
exactly  equal  ;  then  Aberdeen,  in  those  its  active  textile  days, 
shot  ahead,  and  was  considerably  the  larger  town.  In  1841 
Dundee  has  the  first  place,  and  in  1861,  '71,  and  '81,  we  see  the 
effects  of  the  jute  trade  in  a  rapid  expansion  of  that  town ;  but 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  Indian  and  foreign  competition  has 
borne   heavily   on   Dundee;   and,   Aberdeen   having   had   a  good 
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time,  the  century  ended  with  a  rapid  approximation  towards  that 
parity  of  the  populations  with  which  it  began. 

The  most  characteristic  industry  of  Aberdeen  is  the  granite 
trade.  There  are  very  important  quarries  within  the  city  bound- 
ary, but  it  is  with  the  manufacturing  department  that  the  urban 
community  is  principally  concerned.  Some  thousands  of  skilled 
workmen  are  employed  in  it,  and  these  count  for  much  more, 
economically,  in  a  community  than  a  corresponding  number  of 
factory  operatives  earning  perhaps  less  than  a  third  of  the  wages. 
Then  there  are  the  engineering  trades  in  their  different  branches, 
with  ironfounding  and  shipbuilding,  and  the  building  trades,  and 
there  are  the  large  manufactures  of  paper,  soap,  chemicals,  pre- 
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served  provisions  and  cured  fish,  with  numerous  others  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  later  acceleration  of  the  rate  of  progress  as 
measured  by  population  must  be  attributed  to  the  fish  trade.  As 
Amsterdam  is  reputedly  founded  on  herring  bones,  so  the  new 
suburb  of  Torry,  with  its  10,000  inhabitants,  is  a  creation  of  the 
trawling  industry.  The  herring  fishing  began  to  be  of  importance 
in  Aberdeen  about  thirty  years  ago — after  the  diversion  of  the 
course  of  the  Dee  and  the  provision  of  quayage  and  accommoda- 
tion for  the  curing  trade  at  Point  Law.  The  trawling  industry, 
which  now  bulks  so  largely,  had  no  existence  in  Aberdeen  so  re- 
cently as  the  date  of  the  census  of  1881.  Last  year  the  "  harvest 
of  the  sea,"  as  landed  from  the  fishing  vessels,  realised  £805,000, 
and  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  additional  value  imparted 
by  curing  and  for  the  profits  of  merchants,  we  shall  see  how 
vastly  important  this  comparatively  new  industry  is  in  the  busi- 
ness economy  of  the  community. 

The  question  how  Aberdeen  earns  its  living  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  close  statistical  investigation,  the  results  of  which, 
if  in  any  degree  trustworthy,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
social  and  economic  interest.  To  a  certain  extent  there  are  ob- 
vious and  easily  accessible  data.  We  have,  for  one  thing,  the 
amount  of  joint-stock  capital  quoted  on  the  local  Stock  Exchange, 
and  controlled  by  companies  having  their  headquarters  here. 
Our  present  point  of  view  has  to  do  only  with  the  question  of 
progress,  and  not  with  this  larger  and  more  complex  subject  of 
inquiry.  Half  a  century  ago  the  first  of  the  Limited  Liability 
Acts  had  not  been  passed.  There  were  a  few  joint-stock  com- 
panies in  Aberdeen — banks,  insurance  companies,  trading  com- 
panies, shipping  companies  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  railway 
companies — these  last,  however,  being  largely  in  a  condition  of 
suspended  animation.  There  was  also  the  Inverurie  Canal,  but 
apart  from  the  Aberdeen  Railway  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
up  a  million  sterling  of  joint-stock  capital  controlled  here  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Exhibition.  At  present,  the  capital  adminis- 
tered by  Aberdeen  boards  of  directors  and  recognised  by  the 
Stock  Exchange  amounts  to  about  eleven  millions.  If  to  this  we 
add  the  eight  millions  entrusted  to  the  two  local  banks  by  the 
public,  and  the  capital  of  some  well-known  concerns  registered 
under  the  Companies  Acts  but  not  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
a  total  of  twenty  millions  will  be  brought  out.     And  if  it  be  said 
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that  there  is  some  "water"  among  this  capital  —  that  of  the 
seven  millions  of  Great  North  stock  of  various  kinds  nearly 
two  millions  is  nominal,  resulting  from  the  conversion  and  split- 
ting operations  that  have  been  in  fashion— the  twenty  millions 
will  still  be  much  more  than  made  good  if  we  take  into  account 
the  accumulated  funds  of  Aberdeen  insurance   enterprise. 

Still,  however,  the  view  is  partial  and  incomplete.  In  the 
share  capital  included  in  this  large  sum,  about  one  million  is 
embarked  in  shipping-  and  fishing-vessels,  and  another  million  in 
industrial  concerns.  But  as  regards  the  shipping,  hardly  a  third 
of  the  tonnage  on  the  Aberdeen  register  is  represented  by  capital 
dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  particular,  the  costly  fleets 
of  the  well-known  Aberdeen  lines  in  the  Australian  and  South 
African  trades  are  beyond  the  purview  of  this  institution.  Still 
larger  is  the  proportion  of  industrial  capital  owned  and  directed  by 
private  enterprise,  including  all  that  in  the  granite  trade,  with  the 
exception  of  one  important  concern,  all  in  the  building  trades,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  that  in  the^  cattle  trade  as  concentrated 
in  the  city,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  in  the  hundred-and-one 
minor  industries.  Distribution,  too,  notwithstanding  one  enor- 
mous concern,  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise. 

Of  the  vast  aggregate  of  joint-stock  capital  controlled  in  Aber- 
deen, much,  no  doubt,  belongs  to  shareholders  residing  elsewhere ; 
much  is  employed  elsewhere,  especially  as  regards  the  transport 
trades,  banking,  and  insurance ;  and  much  that  is  locally  em- 
ployed looks  to  people  at  a  distance  for  its  recompense.  And,  of 
course,  Aberdeen  investors  are  interested  in  undertakings  all 
over  the  country — indeed,  all  over  the  world. 

The  tonnage  of  ships  on  the  Aberdeen  register  in  1851  was 
50,000  tons  and  now  it  is  135,000,  but  as  there  were  then  only 
16  steamers  and  now  there  are  83,  comprising  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  tonnage  on  the  register,  and  as  each  steamer  has 
in  a  year  several  times  the  carrying  efficiency  of  a  sailing  vessel 
of  the  same  tonnage,  the  increase  of  transport  capacity  of  the 
shipping  of  to-day  is  immensely  greater  than  the  increase  of 
tonnage. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  the  increase  of  wealth  has  out- 
stripped the  increase  of  numbers.  The  valuation  or  rental  of  the 
city— £178,000  in  1855  and  £783,000  in  1902— apart  from  rail- 
ways and  tramways,  strongly  suggests,  after  every  allowance  is 
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made  for  business  premises,  that  the  inhabitants  live  in  better 
houses  than  they  did  fifty  years  ago ;  and  the  recent  census  dis- 
closes the  significant  facts  that  while  62  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Glasgow  and  G3  per  cent,  of  that  of  Dundee  are  housed 
in  tenements  of  one  or  two  rooms,  only  39  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Aberdeen  are  so  poorly  housed  ;  and  again  41  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  Aberdeen  have  the  superior  comfort  of  three 
or  four  rooms,  whereas  only  26  per  cent,  of  those  of  Glasgow  and 
27  per  cent,  of  those  of  Dundee  are  similarly  provided  for. 
These  comparisons  alone  are  indicative  of  a  standard  of  well-being 
which  certainly  did  not  exist  here  fifty  years  ago.  The  deposits 
in  the  Savings  Bank  in  1851  were  £115,000,  and  in  1902,  in  the 
Bank  and  its  new  investment  department,  they  were  £1,212,000 — 
more  than  a  tenfold  increase,  though  the  competition  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  has  come  into  play.  Pauperism  has  de- 
clined very  materially  in  proportion  to  population.  There  were 
2,440  recipients  of  Poor  Law  relief  in  1851  and  3,048  in  1901,  when 
the  number  of  the  population  was  more  than  double,  and  when, 
owing  to  more  stringent  administration  and  perhaps  other  causes, 
there  was  a  marked  increase  in  pauper  lunacy.  Voluntary  help 
to  the  afflicted  has  at  the  same  time  become  much  more  generous. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  was  £2,500  in  1851  and 
£11,000  in  1902,  and  in  the  latter  year  there  was  the  Royal  Sick 
Children's  Hospital  besides,  carried  on  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,200. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  there  has  been  an  extra 
expenditure  of  £100,000  on  the  Infirmary — £75,000  in  providing 
it  with  buildings  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  contem- 
porary practice,  and  £25,000  through  the  munificence  of  Lord 
Mount  Stephen,  in  freeing  it  from  debt.  Then  there  are  the 
Convalescent  Hospital  and  the  District  Nursing  Association,  which 
are  new,  and  the  Dispensary,  which  is  not  new,  but  has  now  a 
maternity  hospital  added  to  it.  Then  there  are  the  Morningfield 
Hospital  for  permanent  sufferers,  the  Ophthalmic  Institution,  the 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  with 
some  minor  charities.  The  medical  charities  of  Aberdeen  are 
maintained  at  a  yearly  cost  of  £20,000,  derived  to  some  extent 
from  endowments,  but  mainly  from  voluntary  contributions. 
And  this  is  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  medical  relief  under  the 
Parish  Council  and  from  the  City  Hospital  for  epidemic  diseases. 
The  fathers  of  the  present  generation  did  their  part  in  respect 
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of  medical  charity  according  to  their  means  and  the  views  and 
agencies  of  their  day ;  but  the  sons  are  not  unworthily  following 
in  their  footsteps — with  a  more  adequate  sense  of  what  is  required. 
Another  sphere  in  which  voluntary  agency  as  distinguished 
from  compulsion  or  investment  with  a  view  to  profit  has  had 
notable  exercise  during  the  half-century  is  that  of  church  build- 
ing. There  were  49  places  of  worship  in  1851,  including  15  Free 
Churches,  all  of  course  new,  or  with  one  or  two  special  exceptions. 
Of  the  49,  28  have  been  replaced  by  new  buildings  on  the  same 
or  other  sites,  some  have  ceased  to  be  used  as  places  of  worship 
or  have  changed  hands,  and  39  new  congregations  appear  to  have 
been  formed.  There  are  now  85  places  of  worship  in  the  city, 
a  net  increase  of  36,  but  no  fewer  than  67  of  them  have  been 
erected  since  1851,  leaving  only  18  in  use  now  that  were  in  use 
then,  which  appears  also  to  be  the  number  either  removed  to  new 
sites  or  that  have  disappeared  from  the  list.  The  cost  of  these 
churches  has  differed  very  widely.  Some  have  involved  heavy 
outlays,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  have  been  very  moderate. 
Then  there  have  been  "  restorations,"  as  at  the  Cathedral  and 
the  University  Chapel,  improvements  or  additions  at  many  of 
the  churches,  mission,  or  other  halls  in  connection  with  many  of 
them,  and  during  the  half -century  the  organ  has  all  but  uni- 
versally come  in.  I  have  not  attempted  a  close  reckoning  of  the 
bill  of  costs,  but  probably  it  would  not  be  an  over-estimate  to  put 
the  average  cost  of  the  67  churches,  with  their  sites,  where  these 
were  new,  at  .£6,000  each,  or  £400,000  in  all,  and  perhaps  the 
accessories,  improvements,  and  additions  might  raise  the  total  to 
something  like  half  a  million. 
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Number  in  1851  -        -  -  49 

Built  or  Rebuilt  since   -  -      67 

Removed  or  Disused    -  -      18 
Net  Increase  36 

Number  in  1903  -  85 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  increased  importance  of  Aber- 
deen as  an  educational  centre.  Fifty  years  ago  it  had  its  two 
Universities,  its  Grammar  School,  still  under  the  rectorship  of 
the  famous  Dr.  Melvin,  and  housed  in  the  quaint  one-storey  build- 
ing in  the  Schoolhill — the  provision  of  the  present  buildings  and 
grounds  is  one  of  Sir  Alexander  Anderson's  achievements.  It 
had  its  Town's  Schools  in  Little  Belmont  Street,  erected  under 
the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament;  its  Gordon's  Hospital, 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Hospitals,  Trades  School,  endowed  schools,  pri- 
vate schools,  and  denominational  schools,  recently  augmented  by 
those  of  the  Free  Church.  There  was  also  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, doing  much  good  work,  and  there  were  the  industrial  schools. 
The  list  is  a  fairly  long  one,  and  nobody  thought  that  the  town 
was  starving  educationally,  though  the  compulsory  officer  had  not 
come  in,  and  the  defaulting  parent  was  a  law  to  himself.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  School  Board  came  upon  the  scene.  It  has  built 
some  thirty  schools  at  a  cost  of  £375,000,  of  which  £281,000  re- 
mains as  debt.  Apart  from  the  cost  of  buildings,  it  spends  on 
education  £100,000  a  year,  of  which  £88,000  is  derived  from 
Government  grants  and  the  rates  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  the 
other  £12,000  coming  from  fees,  endowments,  and  rents.  Gor- 
don's College  disposes  of  about  £12,000  a  year,  apart  from  founda- 
tions and  bursaries,  and  perhaps  as  much  goes  to  the  other  schools 
not  under  the  Board.  Education  at  the  University  cost  about 
£18,000  a  year  before  the  Carnegie  money  came  in.  The  training 
colleges  and  private  teaching  and  special  schools  and  classes  must 
bring  up  the  total  yearly  expenditure  on  education  to  a  sum  con- 
siderably beyond  £150,000,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  provided 
by  rates,  taxes,  and  endowments.  The  endowments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Robert  Gordon's  College,  and  the  Educational  Trust 
amount  to  a  capital  sum  of  £680,000. 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  external  aspects  of  the 
city  and  its  general  amenity  as  a  place  of  residence.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  had  no  public  park  except  the  Links:    now  it  has  half  a 
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dozen — the  Victoria  Park  and  the  Union  Terrace  Gardens  pro- 
vided from  property  belonging  to  the  town  ;  the  Duthie  Park, 
gifted  to  the  community  by  private  munificence  ;  and  the  West- 
burn,  Stewart,  and  Torry  Parks,  acquired  by  purchase.  Though 
not  a  public  possession  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  there  is  also 
the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Old  Aberdeen,  which  is  likely  to  have  great 
and  increasing  interest  for  members  of  this  Society,  and  which, 
as  regards  both  its  acquisition  and  its  endowment,  is  also  due  to 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  private  donors.  Xot  only  have  the 
new  streets  that  are  so  numerous  been  judiciously  laid  out  on  the 
whole — though  there  are  exceptions,  and  regrettable  overcrowding 
of  tenement  houses  has  taken  place  in  some  new  localities — but  a 
very  large  sum  has  been  expended  from  the  Corporation  funds  and 
under  statutory  powers  on  street  improvements  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  town.  The  construction  of  the  Rosemount  Viaduct,  under 
Mr.  Esslemont's  bill,  effected  an  organic  improvement  second  only 
to  the  making  of  Union  Street.  The  widening  and  levelling  of 
Union  Terrace,  the  improvement  of  the  Schoolhill,  and  the  widen- 
ing of  Justice  Street  are  examples  of  works  of  this  kind  that  have 
added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  town.  Its  central  parts 
have  been  embellished  by  the  erection  of  several  statues,  and  trees 
have  been  planted  along  the  sides  of  many  of  the  suburban 
streets.  An  increasingly  valuable  asset  of  the  community  from 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view  is  the  Art  Gallery,  a  comparatively  re- 
cent institution,  lately  enriched  by  the  Macdonald  and  Primrose- 
Leslie  collections.  In  respect  of  architectural  adornment,  the  city 
has  undergone  a  wonderful  transformation,  as  we  see  not  only 
in  Union  Terrace,  the  Viaduct,  the  Schoolhill,  and  Marischal 
College,  bat  in  the  residential  districts  and  in  the  great  central 
and  business  thoroughfare. 

The  electric  tramways,  which  are  now  so  important  an  element 
in  our  daily  arrangements,  were  hardly  dreamt  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  last  generation,  and  it  is  only  thirty  years  since  the 
tramways  with  horse-traction  were  introduced  in  Aberdeen. 

A  great  process  of  "  municipalisation  "  has  been  going  on. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  public  lighting  was  provided  by  the  Gas 
Company  and  paid  for  by  the  town,  and  the  removal  of  refuse 
was  done  by  contract.  The  amalgamation  of  the  Police  Com- 
mission with  the  Town  Council  in  1871  was  accompanied  by  the 
buying-out  of  the  Gas  Company  by  the  town.     We  have  now  a 
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library  on  the  rates,  and  in  recent  years,  besides  the  tramways 
and  electricity  supply,  our  enterprising  municipality  has  provided 
municipal  baths,  and  entered  into  such  questionable  speculations 
as  a  municipal  lodging-house  and  municipal  dwelling-houses. 

The  capital  expenditure  by  public  boards  in  Aberdeen  since 
1862  exceeds  three  millions.  It  is  a  large  sum,  but  much  of  the 
expenditure  is  what  is  called  "  reproductive,"  and  the  charge 
upon  it  falls  not  upon  the  ratepayers  as  such  but  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  the  commodities  produced,  namely,  gas  and  electricity, 
and  the  users  of  the  services  provided  by  the  tramways  and  the 
harbour. 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURE. 

1862-1902. 

TOWN   COUNCIL: 

Waterworks,         - 

£313,366 

Sewerage,     ----- 

206,635 

Improvements  and  Parks, 

258,269 

Corporation  Buildings, 

86,495 

Lod^in^-House  and  Dwellings, 

36,106 

Public  Library,     - 

14,273 

Fish  Market,          - 

20,000 

Gas  Works,           - 

311,100 

Electricity  Works, 

173,572 

Tramways,    - 

246,726 

£1,666,542 

HARBOUR  BOARD: 

New  Works,          - 

£635,231 

Lands  and  Fishings, 

133,722 



768,953 

SCHOOL   BOARD: 

Schools  and  Sites, 

- 

374,900 

PARISH   COUNCIL: 

Lands  and  Buildings  (say)     -  220,000 


Total,  -         -      £3,030,395 

The  amount  raised  by  rates  in  Aberdeen  is  now  close  on 
£200,000  a  year— £125,000  by  the  Town  Council,  £43,000  by 
the  School  Board,  and  £28,000  by  the  Parish  Council.     The  rates 
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of  the  Police  Commissioners  and  the  parochial  boards  of  fifty 
years  ago  were  a  trifle  compared  with  that.  Government  grants, 
or  sums  from  the  general  taxes  to  the  further  extent  of  £64,000, 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  School  Board,  the  Town  Council, 
and  the  Parish  Council.  So  the  cost  of  local  administration 
comes  altogether  to  £260,000 — a  burden  upon  the  rates  and  taxes 
of  £700  a  day.  For  commodities  and  services  sold — gas,  elec- 
tricity, and  tramway  transport — the  Town  Council  received  last 
year  £174,000,  and  when  the  Harbour  revenue  is  added  to  this 
sum  we  get  another  total  of  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Of  these  three  millions  of  capital  outlay,  more  than  two 
millions  remain  as  debt.  Including  the  debt  of  the  Municipal 
Department — which,  however,  is  covered  by  the  Corporation 
Stock,  with  a  margin  beyond  of  £145,000 — the  debt  of  the  city 
is  a  large  sum,  namely,  £2,366,000.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
towns  with  a  larger  proportionate  indebtedness,  but  it  is  quite 
enough. 

DEBT    OF    ABERDEEN. 

1901-1902. 
TOWN   COUNCIL: 

Municipal  Department,  -----         £203,000 
Police  „  -         -  560,000 

Gas  „  -  248,000 

Electricity  „  -  158,000 

Tramways  „  -  -         -  230,000 


Total,         -                  -  £1,399,000 

HARBOUR  BOARD,  -                 ....  486,000 

SCHOOL   BOARD,       -                 -  281,000 

PARISH   COUNCIL  (Estimate),           -         -         -  220,000 


£2,366,000 


These  matters  call  for  discussion,  but  the  object  of  the  present 
paper  has  been  to  survey  the  city's  progress  during  this  eventful 
half-century,  and  to  indicate,  however  briefly,  some  of  the  con- 
ditions and  agencies  to  which  it  has  been  due.  Much  that  was 
available   in   the   way   of   statistical   comparison   has   had   to   be 
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omitted,  and  lines  of  inquiry  have  been  suggested  which  it  has 
been  impossible  to  pursue  within  the  limits  of  time.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  enter,  however  cursorily,  upon  such  a  survey  with* 
out  being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  average  conditions  of 
life  in  Aberdeen  are  far  better  than  they  were  half  a  century  ago, 

and  that  as  a  community  we  are  healthier  and  wealthier in  a 

wider  sense  than  that  of  money — it  is  to  be  hoped  we  are  also 
wiser  than  our  predecessors. 
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The  Rev.  G.  Wauchope  Stewart  communicated  a  paper  en- 
titled "  The  Place  of  Music  among  the  Arts,"  on  October  22, 
1903. 


The  Place  of  Music  among  the  Arts. 

By  Rev.  G.  Wauchope  Stewart,  B.D. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  upon  which  to  speak  to  you  to-night 
is  "  The  Place  of  Music  among  the  Arts."  Let  me  briefly  explain 
at  the  outset  what  I  desire  to  suggest  by  that  title,  and  define  in  a 
word  or  two  the  extent  and  the  limits  of  our  enquiry.  Music  is 
one  among  the  various  arts  wherein  the  mind  of  man  finds  expres- 
sion and  takes  delight.  She  is  the  youngest  member  of  a  family 
of  sisters,  who  have  conferred  inestimable  blessings  on  the  human 
race,  enriching  them  with  priceless  treasures,  lending  each  her 
aid  to  brighten  and  beautify  some  portion  of  human  life.  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  Painting,  anct  Poetry — these  are  the  sister 
Arts  among  which  Music  takes  her  place.  Each  has  a  field 
peculiar  to  itself,  each  has  its  own  peculiar  methods.  However 
true  it  may  be  that  they  are  but  different  forms  in  which  the  same 
effort  of  the  human  spirit — the  effort,  as  we  might  describe  it,  to 
present  the  beautiful  in  sensuous  form — finds  expression,  still  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  different  forms,  and  in  virtue  of  this 
difference  have  each  their  peculiar  characteristics,  their  peculiar 
excellences,  their  peculiar  limitations.  What  one  art  does  in  one 
way,  another  strives  to  do  in  another  way.  For  instance,  sculp- 
ture and  painting  are  two  arts  which  seem  to  be  closely  allied,  and 
one  might  think  that  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  rather  than  the 
disadvantage  of  each  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
should  not  be  too  firmly  fixed,  and  that  sculpture,  say,  should 
enlist  the  service  of  painting  to  make  more  life-like  its  representa- 
tion of  the  human  form.  But  it  is  not  so.  There  is  good  and 
sufficient  reason  why  statues  should  not  be  coloured,  though  we 
cannot  discuss  that  now.  Sculpture  has  its  own  province  distinct 
from  that  of  painting.  And  if  it  appears  to  lose  something  by 
keeping  to  that  province  and  declining  the  aid  of  the  sister  art,  it 
has  its  compensation  in  the  fact  that  within  that  province  it  can 
accomplish  something  which  painting  cannot  achieve. 
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Or  to  take  another  illustration,  some  of  you  are  acquainted, 
no  doubt,  with  Lessing's  "  Laocoon,"  in  which  he  discusses  the 
relation  of  poetry  to  the  plastic  arts,  and  shows  how  the  conditions 
under  which  each  works  impose  certain  limitations  which  cannot 
be  ignored  with  impunity.     The  poet  may  explain — 

Would  that  I  were  a  painter,  to  be  grouping 
All  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail. 

But  just  because  he  is  a  poet  and  not  a  painter  he  cannot  present 
the  scene  he  desires  to  place  before  his  readers  in  the  form  of  a 
picture.  He  has  to  tell  in  detail,  in  sequence,  what  the  painter  can 
place  all  at  once  before  the  spectator.  He  has  to  work  under  con- 
ditions of  time,  while  the  painter  works  under  conditions  of  space. 
And  this  difference  of  the  conditions  under  which  each  works 
entails  such  difference  in  the  methods  each  pursues,  that  it  is  as 
fatal  to  the  poet  to  attempt  by  his  art  to  produce  what  Lessing 
calls  "  a  speaking  picture,"  as  for  the  painter  to  make  of  his 
picture  what  he  calls  "  a  dumb  poem." 

These  illustrations,  indicating  some  of  the  differences  which 
divide  the  sister  arts  from  one  another,  will  help  us  to  understand 
what  I  mean  by  the  subject  I  propose  to  discuss  :  The  Place  of  Music 
among  the  Arts.  In  spite  of  many  resemblances  and  analogies 
which  music  presents  to  the  other  arts,  it  has  certain  characteristic 
differences  which  distinguish  it  from  them  all.  In  the  case  of 
music,  indeed,  these  differences  are  more  pronounced,  more  signifi- 
cant, than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  arts.  In  some  respects 
the  position  of  music  among  the  other  arts  is  one  of  peculiar 
isolation.  A  wide  gulf  seems  to  separate  it  from  the  rest.  I 
propose  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more  outstanding  features  of 
the  art  which  differentiate  it  from  the  others,  indicating  at  the 
same  time  some  of  the  practical  results  which  follow. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  more  external  features  of  difference, 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  when  we  consider  the  place  of  music 
among  the  arts  is  that  it  is  the  youngest  of  them  all. 
It  is  surprising,  when  we  think  of  it,  how  youthful  is  the 
art  of  music  as  compared  with  the  sister  arts.  At  the  time  when 
they  had  all  of  them  reached  full  maturity,  when  some  were 
perhaps  already  past  their  prime,  music  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
We  have  ancient  architecture,  ancient  sculpture,  ancient  painting, 
ancient  poetry— but  music  is  essentially  a  modern  art,  and  these 
productions  which  we  reckon  amongst  the  earliest  efforts  of  music 
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are  centuries  younger  than  the  corresponding  productions  of  the 
sister  arts. 

When  we  inquire  why  it  is  that  the  art  of  music  was  so  late  in 
making  its  appearance,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  one,  at  any  rate, 
among  the  reasons  that  may  be  advanced  in  explanation  lies  in  a 
characteristic  of  the  art  to  which  I  desire  specially  to  draw  your 
attention,  because  it  is  one  of  those  peculiar  features  which  differ- 
entiate music  so  widely  from  the  other  arts.     Music  differs  from 
the  other  arts  in  this,  that  it  has  first  of  all  to  prepare  the  sensuous 
material  with  which  it  works  in  a  manner  to  which  the  other  arts 
offer  no  analogy,  and  also  the  instruments  it  employs  to  an  extent 
unknown  to  the  other  arts.     That  is  to  say,  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  lateness  of  the  appearance  of  the  art  of  music  is  the  fact 
that  there   is   a  history  preceding  the   beginning   of  the   art,    a 
history  of  musical  preparation  in  respect  both  of  the  sensuous 
material  and  of  the  instruments  for  its  production,  to  which  we 
find  no  analogy  in  the  other  arts.     Of  the  instruments  necessary 
for  the  production  of  musical  sound,  I  need  not  speak  at  length. 
Evidently  the  work  of  music  in  this  respect  has  been  far  more 
arduous  than  any  of  the  other  arts  has  had  to  undertake.     The 
equipment  for  the  artists  in  those  other  spheres  is  but  scanty. 
The  painter  needs  but  his  canvas  and  his  colours  and  his  brushes, 
the  sculptor  but  his  chisel,  the  poet  but  his  pen  and  ink,  nor  even 
in  the  absence  of  these  is  he  doomed  to  inactivity.        But  the 
musician  has  no  instrument — apart  from  the  human  voice — where- 
with to  produce  his  music.     And  as  we  look  at  the  modern  orches- 
tra, with  its  wide  variety  of  instruments  differing  so  strikingly 
in  structure,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  sound  is  produced,  in 
the  quality  of  the  sounds  which  result,  and  realise  that  the  art  of 
music  had  first  to  produce  these  before  it  could  exist  itself  in  its 
present  form,   we  can  understand,   when   we  compare  with  this 
the  small  equipment  necessary  for  the  artist  in  any  of  the  other 
spheres  of  art,  how  it  is  that  music  should  be  so  late  in  attaining 
maturity,  how  it  is  that  she  is  the  youngest  of  the  arts. 

But  it  is  more  specially  with  reference  to  the  preparation  of 
the  sensuous  material  with  which  it  works  that  the  difference  be- 
tween music  and  the  other  arts  strikes  us.  The  complicated 
structure  of  the  instruments  with  which  it  produces  its  sounds 
would  not  in  itself  explain  the  lateness  of  the  appearance  of  the 
art ;  for  while  in  this  respect  it  has  had  an  amount  of  work  to  do 
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without  parallel  in  the  sister  arts,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  has 
always  possessed  an  instrument  which  is  the  product,  not  of  art, 
but  of  nature,  viz.,  the  human  voice.      So  that  while  the  explana- 
tion we  have  given  might  account  for  the  lateness  of  the  develop- 
ment of  instrumental  music,  it  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that 
even  vocal  music  lagged  so  far  behind  the  other  arts.     The  ex- 
planation is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  music  has  not  only  to 
produce  its  own  instruments,  but  also  the  sensuous  material  with 
which  it  works.     This  is  a  fact  which  may  cause  some  surprise  to 
anyone  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  music.     Take  any  piece 
of  music — a  simple  melody,  let  us  say,  in  the  major  mode.       We 
find  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  sounds,  which,  when  we  examine 
them,  prove  to  be  various  steps  in  an  ascending  series  which  we 
call  a  scale.     One  note,  specially  prominent,  we  call  the  key-note. 
The  others,  as  we  go  up  the  scale,  are  at  a  certain  distance  from 
one  another,   sometimes  wider,  sometimes  closer.     The  scale,   in 
fact,   is  a  kind  of  stair  with  steps,   some  bigger,   some  smaller. 
Now,  we  sing  this  scale  so  naturally,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
it  is  itself  something  natural,  the  product,  not  of  art,  but  of  nature. 
When  we  hear  any  departure  from  it,  as  in  the  flattened  leading 
note  which  occurs  in  some  old  melodies,  such  as  "  John  Anderson, 
my  Jo,"  we  have  the  feeling  that  it  sounds  peculiar — so  much  so, 
indeed,    that    such    intervals    are    usually    altered    nowadays    by 
enlightened    editors    to    suit    the    requirements    of    the    modern 
ear.       Or    suppose    we    try    to    sing    some    different    scale    from 
that  we  are  familiar  with.       Begin  upon  some  note  other  than 
C,    and   sing    a    scale    corresponding   to    the    white   keys    of    the 
pianoforte,  and  you  will  find  it  so  difficult  that  you  will  probably 
acquiesce  in  the  common  opinion  that  our  scale  is  the  natural  one, 
and  that  any  other  arrangement  of  tones  and  semitones — with  the 
exception  of  the  minor  mode — is  unnatural.     But  the  history  of 
music  shows,  and  the  science  of  acoustics  confirms  its  testimony, 
that  this  predilection  for  the  two  modes  which  we  now  recognise, 
is  merely  a  matter  of  association.     We  find  it  natural  to  sing  the 
major  mode  because  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  music  in 
this  mode  all  our  life.     There  is  nothing  natural  in  our  scale — 
taking  it  as  a  whole — at  all,  and  it  may  be  plainly  shown  to  be  the 
direct  product  of  art.     Music  had  first  of  all  to  invent  the  language 
which   it   was   to   employ   before   it   could   give   utterance   to   its 
thought.     It  would  be  outwith  the  province  of  this  paper  to  give 
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any  exhaustive  account  of  the  steps  by  which  our  present  scale 
has  been  evolved.  But  let  us  briefly  put  before  us  what  was 
the  task  that  music  had  to  perform.  Within  the  compass  of  a 
single  octave  there  is  a  theoretically  infinite  number  of  sounds 
producible.  Practically  the  number  is  very  large,  for  whereas  we 
distinguish  only  12  different  degrees  of  pitch,  a  sensitive  ear  may 
distinguish  from  50  to  100.  Out  of  this  large  number  a  few  notes 
were  fixed  upon  as  a  scale.  The  number  that  was  chosen  was  only 
six — for  the  present  we  disregard  the  chromatic  notes.  On  what 
principle  was  the  selection  to  be  made  ?  We  can  understand  the 
early  recognition  of  the  dominant  as  the  halting  point  between  the 
two  octaves,  for  this  is  one  note  in  the  scale  that  may  be  called 
natural,  being  strongly  present  in  the  harmonic  overtones.  But 
how  were  the  spaces  between  the  dominant  and  the  octaves  on 
either  side  to  be  divided  ?  The  system  adopted  was  a  division 
into  intervals  called  tones  and  semitones.  How  this  interval  of 
a  tone  was  arrived  at  we  have  not  time  now  to  inquire.  But  even 
then  we  have  not  reached  our  modern  scale,  for  these  tones  and 
semitones  were  arranged  in  different^ ways,  thus  constituting  the 
different  modes  which  were  recognised  in  Greek  music.  Some  of 
these  modes  passed  over  into  the  music  of  the  Church,  and  have 
been  used  with  effect  by  more  modern  composers.  For  instance, 
there  are  two  choruses  in  "Israel  in  Egypt"  which  are  in  the 
Greek  modes,  and  Beethoven  has  one  movement  in  one  of  his  later 
quartettes  which  he  describes  as  a  "  Sacred  Song  in  the  Lydian 
Mode."  But  two  only  of  these  old  modes  have  survived,  two 
which  the  Church  rejected  as  being  too  wanton,  but  which  the 
troubadours  and  popular  singers  of  the  Middle  Ages  found  most 
suitable  for  their  purpose — those  which  we  call  the  major  and  the 
minor  mode.  What  a  contrast  between  the  feeling  we  have  when 
we  sing  our  modern  scale  that  the  intervals  are  those  which  come 
to  us  almost  as  a  direct  suggestion  of  nature,  and  the  long  slow 
process  by  which  the  scale  has  been  evolved  !  As  we  realise  what 
a  work  music  has  had  to  do  in  this  respect,  may  we  not  regard  this 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  art  as  compared  with 
the  others  ? 

But  we  turn  now  to  consider  other  prominent  features  of 
difference.  Still  to  keep  to  the  sensuous  material,  but  taking  it 
now  in  its  most  general  aspect,  we  note  a  striking  contrast  between 
music  and  the   other  arts.      The  sensuous  element   which  music 
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employs  is  sound.  Xote  what  limitations  this  brings  with  it.  In 
architecture  and  sculpture,  whatever  the  sensuous  material  em- 
ployed, the  creation  of  the  artist  is  an  object  existing  in  space. 
The  statue,  for  instance,  stands  there  outside  of  us,  and  has  an 
existence  of  its  own.  The  sculptor  may  die,  the  public  may  leave 
his  work  disregarded,  but  still  it  remains.  One  striking  feature 
about  architecture  and  sculpture  is,  then,  the  objectivity  of  the 
productions  of  these  arts.  They  have  an  existence  independent 
alike  of  the  artist  and  the  spectator.  When  we  come  to  the  art  of 
painting  we  note  a  difference.  The  painter  does  not  actually  create 
the  scene  which  he  endeavours  to  represent.  He  has  negated 
one  of  the  dimensions  of  space.  He  has  not  actually  produced  a 
landscape  as  the  sculptor  has  produced  a  human  figure.  He  has 
only  represented  it  on  canvas,  leaving  out  the  third  dimension  of 
space.  And  in  order  that  his  attempt  succeed,  that  his  painting 
on  this  canvas  become,  as  it  is  meant  to,  a  representation  of  objects 
existing  in  space,  there  is  necessary  the  co-operation  of  the  spec- 
tator, who  supplies  the  third  dimension  that  is  wanting,  and  sees 
in  the  painting  before  him,  not  a  mere  arrangement  of  lines  and 
colours  on  a  flat  surface,  but  the  representation  of  the  world  out- 
side. That  is  to  say,  painting,  as  compared  with  architecture 
and  sculpture,  is  less  objective,  more  subjective.  In  music  this 
tendency  reaches  its  extreme.  Painting,  as  we  saw,  negates  one 
of  the  dimensions  of  space.  Music  negates  spatiality  altogether. 
The  idea  of  space  has  no  place  in  music  at  all.  It  is  true  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  pitch  of  notes,  we  do  apply  certain  terms  bor- 
rowed from  spatial  relations,  calling  one  high  and  another  low. 
But  this  is  merely  a  case  of  the  familiar  tendency  of  language  to 
carry  over  ideas  and  terms  from  one  sphere  to  another  in  which 
they  are  not  strictly  applicable.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pitch  of 
tones  themselves  actually  corresponding  to  those  terms  high  and 
low.  And  the  notes  which  we  call  high  might  just  as  well  have 
been  called  low,  and  vice  versa.  Indeed,  the  Greeks  called  what 
we  would  call  the  lowest  note,  the  highest,  and  what  we  would  call 
the  highest,  the  lowest.  Music  thus  altogether  negates  the  idea 
of  space.  It  stands  at  the  opposite  extreme  to  sculpture  and 
architecture,  with  painting  as  the  mean  between  them.  In 
sculpture  and  architecture  we  have  the  production  of  objects 
actually  existing  in  space :  in  painting,  the  illusion  of  such 
existence  produced  with  the  co-operation  of  the  spectator;  and  in 
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music,  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  produce  or  to  simulate 
existence  in  space  altogether.  It  is  only  to  say  the  same  thing 
in  another  form  to  describe  sculpture  and  architecture  as  the  most 
objective  of  the  arts,  and  music  as  the  most  subjective.  Note 
how  the  sensuous  element  which  music  employs  answers  to  this 
general  description  of  the  character  of  the  art.  Sound  has  no 
objective  existence  in  space.  It  is  not  a  thing  outside  of  us.  It 
exists  only  in  the  moment  of  its  production.  And  that  moment 
of  its  being  is  also  the  moment  of  its  ceasing  to  be.  The  musician 
may  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper.  But  the  score  of  any  musical 
composition  is  not  music  :  it  is  only  the  possibility  of  music.  The 
music  comes  only  with  the  performance  of  the  score,  in  the  series 
of  sounds  which  follow  one  upon  the  other,  which  are  by  their 
very  nature  fleeting  and  transitory,  ceasing  to  be  even  in  the 
moment  of  their  being.  Compare  the  production  of  the  art  of 
sculpture  with  that  of  the  art  of  music.  Note  how  the  one  art 
works  under  conditions  of  space,  and  the  other  under  conditions 
of  time,  how  the  one  produces  something  which  has  actual  exist- 
ence apart  from  artist  or  spectator,  and  the  other  something 
which  is  only  in  the  process  of  its  performance,  and  you  will 
understand  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  music  lacks  that 
objectivity  which  we  ascribe  to  these  other  arts,  that  it  is  the 
most  subjective  among  all  the  arts. 

But  I  fear  I  should  weary  you  were  I  to  pursue  these  abstruse 
considerations  farther.  Let  us  note,  rather,  what  direct  bearing' 
they  have  upon  the  practice  of  the  art  of  music. 

One  practical  conclusion  that  we  might  draw  from  the  facts  I 
have  laid  before  you  is  that  music,  as  the  most  subjective  of  the 
arts,  makes  most  direct  appeal  to,  and  gives  fullest  expression  to, 
the  feelings.  In  those  arts  in  which  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  objective  reality,  the  appeal  is  in  the  first  instance  to  the  per- 
ception. In  poetry,  upon  which  I  have  not  found  time  to  speak 
in  this  connexion,  the  appeal  is  to  the  imagination.  But  in  music 
it  is  the  feelings  which  are  appealed  to.  It  is  his  own  feelings 
that  the  composer  seeks  to  express  in  his  music.  It  is  the  feelings 
of  the  hearer  that  he  seeks  to  stir  up  in  response.  We  reach  the 
same  conclusion  in  another  way  when  we  start  from  the  point  of 
difference  often  noted  between  music  and  the  other  arts,  that  music 
does  not,  like  them,  attempt  to  reproduce  anything  existing  in  the 
world  around  us.     The  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  poet— they  all 
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have  some  definite  object  before  them  which  has,  or  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have,  actual  existence,  which  they  endeavour  to  repre- 
sent by  their  art.  Their  work  is  a  species  of  imitation  of  nature, 
and  the  highest  praise  we  can  bestow  upon  it  is  that  it  has  been 
true  to  nature.  But  with  the  musician  it  is  different.  There  is, 
broadly  speaking,  no  music  in  nature  for  him  to  imitate.  The 
field  from  which  he  has  to  draw  his  material  is  not  the  world  of 
nature  without  him,  but  the  domain  of  feeling  within.  His 
object  is  not  to  call  up  the  image  of  some  sensible  objects  without, 
but  to  give  utterance  to  his  own  feelings,  and  by  that  utterance 
to  awaken  the  feelings  of  others — to  speak  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart  in  language  more  potent  than  words.  There  is  a  touching 
story  told  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  letters  of  how  Beethoven,  hearing 
that  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  intimate  had  lost  her  child,  invited 
her  to  visit  him,  and,  when  she  came,  sat  down  at  his  piano  and 
said,  "  We  shall  now  speak  in  tones  to  one  another,"  and  played 
on  thus  for  more  than  an  hour.  '  He  said  everything  to  me,"  the 
lady  said  to  Mendelssohn  when  she  told  him  of  it,  "  and  gave  me 
also  comfort  at-  last." 

Such  appears  to  be  the  true  province  of  music.  But  in  these 
days  of  tone  poems  and  tone  pictures  and  symphonic  poems  and 
programme  music,  far  other  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  higher  claims 
are  advanced  on  behalf  of  music.  That  it  should  represent  and 
appeal  to  the  feelings  is  not  held  to  be  enough.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  paint  pictures,  to  represent  concrete  objects,  to  tell  a 
story,  to  narrate  the  life  of  an  individual,  and  so  on.  It  will  soon 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  stage-manager  of  a  provincial 
theatre  who  is  said  to  have  asked  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
to  play,  in  a  certain  scene,  music  suggestive  of  hanging  out  clothes 
to  dry.  Beethoven,  with  his  "  Pastoral  Symphony,"  is  supposed 
to  have  established  a  precedent  for  this  modern  tendency,  but  it  is 
a  pity  that  those  who  appeal  to  him  do  not  remember  the  words 
which  he  has  written  at  the  top  of  that  symphony  :  ' '  Rather  the 
expression  of  feeling,  than  painting."  That  indicates  the  legiti- 
mate function  of  music.  It  cannot  paint  a  scene  from  nature. 
Why  should  it  try  to  ?  If  we  wish  painting,  have  we  not  the 
painter  to  whom  we  can  apply  ?  But  it  can  reproduce  the  feelings 
with  which  a  visit  to  the  country  inspires  us.  I  do  not  say  that 
Beethoven  has  always,  in  his  symphony,  kept  to  the  principle 
which  he  laid  down.     But  it  is  precisely  those  parts  of  his  sym- 
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phony  in  which  he  departs  from  it  that  are  the  weakest,  and  I  am 
sure  that  some  of  you  who  have  heard  the  symphony  will  confess 
that  you  were  not  altogether  edified  by  the  imitation  of  the 
cuckoo  and  quail,  introduced  so  unnecessarily  at  the  close  of  the 
second  movement,  and  strongly  reminiscent  of  a  toy-symphony. 
It  is  perfectly  legitimate,  as  it  a]:>pears  to  me,  for  a  composer,  by 
the  title  he  gives  to  his  composition,  or  by  some  motto  or  brief 
description  which  he  puts  at  the  head  of  it,  to  indicate,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so,  what  was  in  his  mind  when  he  composed  the  work 
in  question — though  the  greatest  productions,  not  in  music  alone, 
but  in  all  the  arts,  are  those  which  require  no  explanation,  but 
speak  for  themselves.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  pass  that  the 
music  is  unintelligible  without  an  analytical  programme,  when 
we  cannot  listen  to  the  music  in  peace  but  must  study  the  pro- 
gramme to  find  out  which  instrument  is  to  represent  the  hero 
and  which  his  enemies  ;  when  one  is  expected  to  hear — I  quote 
from  a  recent  criticism  of  Strauss — "  the  flute  suggesting  carping 
and  fault-finding  by  semiquavers  in  chromatic  strips,  an  oboe 
sneering  in  short  phrases,  a  soft  stroke  on  the  cymbals  represent- 
ing a  hiss,  and  a  tenor  and  tuba  growling  consecutive  fifths  dis- 
contentedly "  ;  when  the  gong  which  we  hear  to-night  in 
"  Tod  unci  Verklarung  "  is  to  be  understood  to  represent  the 
"  iron  club  of  death,"  but  to-morrow  night  in  Bantock's  "  Witch 
of  Atlas  "  has  to  do  duty  as  a  fairy  wand,  it  is  surely  time  for  us 
to  protest  against  this  degradation  of  the  art  of  music  to  purposes 
for  which  it  is  wholly  unfitted,  to  cast  our  annotated  programmes 
away  in  disgust,  and  demand  of  our  composers  music  which  shall 
require  no  literary  comment  for  its  interpretation,  but  which 
shall  speak  directly  to  our  heart. 

But  we  turn  now  to  consider  some  conclusions  as  to  Musical 
Form  which  suggest  themselves  from  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  art  to  which  I  have  already  drawn  your  attention.  A  piece 
of  music,  we  saw,  lacks  that  objectivity  which  the  products  of  the 
other  arts,  notably  architecture  and  sculpture,  possess.  It  was 
Schlegel,  I  think,  who  called  architecture  "  frozen  music.'7  The 
phrase  was  a  happy  one  enough  to  express  the  aspect  of  architec- 
ture which  he  desired  to  present.  But,  of  course,  so  far  as  the 
art  of  music  is  concerned  there  is  no  such  thing  as  frozen  music, 
except  in  the  wonderful  experiences  of  Baron  Munchhausen. 
You  cannot  catch  a  piece  of  music  and  keep  it.     It  is  of  the  very 
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nature  of  tlie  element  with  which  music  works  that  it  vanishes 
with  its  production.  You  have  not  got  a  piece  of  music  as  a  whole 
before  you,  so  that  you  can  turn  from  the  end  to  the  beginning 
and  compare  the  one  with  the  other.  You  cannot  walk  round 
about  a  piece  of  music,  as  you  can  round  a  statue,  and  take  your 
time  to  examine  all  the  details.  Of  course,  you  can  do  something 
corresponding  to  that  with  the  score  if  you  have  it  before  you,  but 
the  score  of  a  piece  of  music,  I  repeat,  is  not  music,  and  the  true 
test  of  the  excellence  of  a  piece  of  music  is  not  the  conclusion 
reached  by  an  examination  of  the  score,  but  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  audience  who  hear  it.  Now,  bearing  these  facts  in  mind, 
we  reach  certain  conclusions  as  to  Musical  Form  which  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  note.  The  composer  at  his  desk  must  ever  keep 
before  him  the  audience  to  whom  he  desires  to  appeal.  Music  is 
to  be  heard,  not  read,  and  every  assistance  must  be  given  to  the 
musician  towards  the  understanding  of  the  work.  In  this 
respect  the  old  composers  are  models  whom  their  successors  might 
well  be  exhorted  to  follow.  One  of  the  first  requirements  in  this 
connexion  is  a  clearly  defined  rhythm.  Of  the  aesthetic  reasons 
which  exist  for  the  presence  of  rhythm  in  music  I  shall  speak 
presently.  But  I  think  I  shall  be  appealing  to  a  feeling  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar  when  I  say  that  till  we  have  got  a  sense 
of  the  rhythm  of  the  music  to  which  we  are  listening  we  have  a 
feeling  of  bewilderment,  a  sense  of  being  lost,  which  effectually 
interferes  with  our  appreciation  of  the  music.  The  music  is 
sounding  in  our  ears,  and  yet  we  feel  we  cannot  make  it  ours,  for 
we  cannot  get  it  to  arrange  itself  according  to  any  of  the  forms 
which  our  musical  sense  would  impose.  A  homely  illustration 
from  one  of  Dr.  Hutchison  Stirling's  works  will  indicate  the 
feeling  I  mean:  "Has  it  never  happened  to  the  reader  to  lie 
in  a  strange  bedroom,  and  to  puzzle  himself  in  the  morning  about 
some  distant  object  which  he  was  conscious  he  had  known  per- 
fectly well  the  night  before,  but  which  he  could  not  put  together 
for  the  life  of  him  ?  It  is  an  object  on  a  shelf,  peeping  out  of 
a  cupboard  (say):  irltat  is  it?  What  a  strange-looking  object 
it  is !  A  formless  detail  of  many  perceptive  particulars,  an  in- 
comprehensible plurality  of  parts :  but  what  is  it  ?  Ah !  a 
candlestick,  a  family  Bible,  a  bandbox,  a  general's  battered  hat, 
etc.  The  moment  you  recollect  what  you  had  recognised  it  to 
be,  the  moment  the  notion  attaches  itself,  all  is  plain."      Similar 
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are  our  feelings  when  the  sense  of  rhythm  is  unsatisfied.  Here 
is  a  stream  of  music  pouring  forth,  but  what  is  it  ?  Where  do  the 
bar-beats  come  ?  (we  feel  the  want  of  them,  though  we  may  know 
nothing  about  bars).  How  are  we  to  arrange  it  in  our  minds? 
At  present  it  is  a  mere  formless  series  of  sounds.  And  till  our 
sense  of  rhythm  is  satisfied  we  are  left  wondering :  What  is  it  ? 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  composer  to  enable  us  to  answer  that 
question  as  soon  as  possible.  But  one  does  meet  with  compositions 
sometimes  in  which  the  aim  of  the  composer  seems  to  be  to  baffle 
rather  than  assist  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  where  our  craving  for 
rhythm  is  left  unsatisfied  and  we  listen  to  a  stream  of  sounds  which 
seem  to  be  absolutely  without  form,  which  might  begin  anywhere 
and  end  anywhere,  and  where  the  feeling  of  the  hearer  is  one  of 
being  hopelessly  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  sound  to  which  he  has  not 
the  clue.  This  is  supposed  to  be  music  of  the  higher  type,  which 
scorns  the  regularity  of  rhythmical  movement,  and  thinks  to 
assert  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  by  breaking  through  the  restric- 
tions which  the  laws  of  rhythm  impose.  As  if  liberty  were  the 
defiance  of  law  !  As  if  the  composer  could  assert  his  freedom  only 
by  the  violation  of  the  rules  which  his  art  imposes  !  Is  it  so  in 
any  other  art  ?  Is  the  great  architect  he  who  defies  the  law  of 
gravity  ?  Or  the  great  painter  he  who  ignores  the  laws  of  per- 
spective 1  Certainly,  it  is  the  case  often  that  mere  artificial  conven- 
tionalities have  usurped  the  authority  of  laws,  and  against  these 
the  great  artist  will  protest.  But  the  case  of  rhythm  is  different. 
There  is  sufficient  aesthetic  justification  for  its  laws.  It  is  the 
same  principle  that  makes  us  demand  rhythm  in  our  music  as 
makes  us  demand  certain  interruptions  in  the  unbroken  continuity 
of  pitch  between  one  octave  and  another.  We  break  in  upon  this 
latter,  and  fix  certain  definite  steps  by  which  we  shall  ascend. 
Why  1  Because  otherwise  the  mind  would  feel  quite  lost  in  the 
presence  of  such  unbroken  continuity.  Each  sound  vanishes 
before  we  can  name  it,  before  we  can  feel  it,  into  that  immediately 
beside  it.  The  mind  finds  no  resting-place.  The  self  cannot 
assert  itself,  does  not  refind  itself.  But  this  it  must  do  if  there 
is  to  be  any  rational  appreciation,  and  so  we  deliberately  fix  certain 
points  in  the  scale,  breaking  in  upon  the  uninterrupted  continuity 
of  the  natural  gradations  of  pitch  in  assertion  of  our  mental  de- 
mands. The  same  thing  occurs  with  rhythm,  only  that  here  the 
line  which  we  interrupt  is  horizontal,  not  vertical,  and  that  it  is 
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not  exactly  a  line  of  unbroken  continuity,  but  rather  a  series  of 
identical  points.  It  is,  as  we  saw,  of  the  very  nature  of  sound  to 
vanish  in  the  moment  of  its  production.  In  a  piece  of  music 
then  we  have  one  long  series  of  sounds,  each  taking  the  place  of 
the  other.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  mind,  leaving  out  con- 
siderations of  pitch,  is  that  of  a  succession  of  identical  units.  We 
seem  to  hear  the  monotonous  series,  111111,  etc.,  produced 
interminably.  What  is  the  result?  We  feel  wholly  lost.  Each 
unit  of  the  series  is,  in  point  of  rhythm,  precisely  identical  with 
the  other.  Each  sound  as  it  is  heard  vanishes  to  give  place  to 
another.  The  mind  refuses  to  tolerate  this  monotonous  succes- 
sion. It  desires  not  to  forget,  but  to  recollect  each  sound  as  it 
hears  it.  And  this  is  done  by  assigning  to  the  formless  series, 
1111,  etc.,  a  certain  rhythmical  arrangement.  It  now  describes 
it  to  itself,  not  as  1  1  1  1,  where  every  unit  has  precisely  the  same 
value,  but  as  1  2  3  4,  1  2  3  4,  etc.,  thus  re-collecting  what  would 
otherwise  be  lost  in  the  colourless  monotony  of  an  absolutely  iden- 
tical series.  Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  explanation  of  the 
demand  for  rhythm  which  our  musical  sense  imposes.  Whether 
you  accept  this  explanation  or  not,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you 
will  be  familiar  with  the  fact,  which  this  explanation  seeks  to 
account  for,  that  when  our  sense  of  rhythm  is  unsatisfied,  then 
we  have  a  feeling  of  bewilderment  and  dissatisfaction,  as  if  the 
mind  were  seeking  some  resting-place  which  it  could  not  find. 

It  might  be  shown  further  how  many  of  the  more  elaborate 
devices  of  Musical  Form  have  their  rationale  in  the  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  art  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention.  Let  us  con- 
fine ourselves  to  one  of  the  more  prominent  features.  You 
know,  for  instance,  what  importance  is  attached  to  imitation  in 
this  department.  There  is  one  branch  of  the  art — Fugue — which 
is  based  wholly  upon  it.  And  even  in  those  other  branches  of 
the  art  where  there  is  no  attempt  to  work  upon  such  strict  prin- 
ciples, we  find  imitation  constantly  employed,  and  generally  with 
the  most  excellent  effect.  In  fact,  the  general  practice  of  the 
classical  masters  is  to  employ  few  themes  and  to  make  the  most 
of  them  ;  to  present  to  us  the  same  thought  in  different  forms,  to 
elaborate  and  play  with  the  few  ideas  they  have  introduced  rather 
than  to  pour  forth  new  treasures  in  rich  profusion.  Whatever 
the  reason  was,  we  may  be  sure  it  was  not  poverty  of  invention.  The 
men  who  exercised  this  restraint  were  the  greatest  musical  geniuses 
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that  the  world  has  seen.  They  might  easily  have  written  sym- 
phonies without  repeating  a  single  thought  from  beginning  to 
end.  And  would  these  symphonies  have  been  improved  thereby  ? 
By  no  means.  The  repetitions  which  occur  in  the  course  of  their 
music,  the  playful  toying  with  the  themes  which  they  have 
selected,  the  elaboration  of  the  same  thought,  now  in  this  form, 
now  in  that — these,  the  methods  pursued  by  the  greatest  composers, 
have  their  aesthetic  explanation  in  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  art  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The  composer  realises 
that  his  work  has  not  the  objective  reality  of  the  creations  of  the 
plastic  arts.  He  knows  that  you  have  only  the  period  of  its  per- 
formance to  appreciate  it  in.  And  he  does  all  he  can  to  make  his 
thought  plain,  and  to  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  In 
this  respect  the  device  of  imitation  is  one  of  his  most  effective 
instruments.  You  can  stand  as  long  as  you  will  before  a  picture, 
and  drink  in  its  details,  but  the  composer  has  only  the  few  minutes 
of  the  performance  to  appeal  to  you.  He  must  help  you  to  under- 
stand his  work.  He  must  himself  ^orce  upon  your  notice  those 
points  which  he  desires  to  emphasise.  And  this  concentration  of 
attention,  so  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  any  musical  work,  the 
composer  endeavours  to  secure  by  the  device  referred  to. 
His  first  aim  must  be  intelligibility.  He  must  always  remember 
that  his  work  is  to  be  heard,  not  studied,  and  write  in  such  a 
way  as  shall  secure  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  audience. 
It  is  a  frequent  experience  that  the  greatest  works  of  music 
are  those  which  best  bear  repetition,  those  which  reveal  to  us  new 
beauties  the  oftener  we  hear  them.  That  is  a  familiar  test,  and 
a  sound  test.  But  remember  that  while  the  greatest  works  of 
music  are  those  which  stand  the  test  of  frequent  repetition,  it  does 
not  follow  that  works  which  are  unintelligible  on  a  first  hearing, 
but  which  we  begin  to  understand  only  after  repetition,  are  there- 
fore to  be  esteemed  good.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
profundity  and  obscurity,  and  it  is  because  of  its  profundity  that 
a  great  musical  work  bears  frequent  repetition,  not  because  of  its 
obscurity  that  it  requires  it.  The  musical  work  which  on  a  first 
hearing  produces  only  a  sense  of  bewilderment  has  failed  of  its 
purpose.  And  it  is  the  object  of  many  of  the  rules  which  are  laid 
down  with  regard  to  Musical  Form  to  secure  the  ready  intelligi- 
bility of  the  music,  and  the  presentation  of  the  thought  of  the 
composer  in  the  form  that  shall  best  contribute  to  the  hearer's 
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appreciation.  There  is  nothing  final  about  such  rules.  They 
have  been  gradually  evolved  by  experience.  And  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  music  of  the  future  should  not  evolve  new  forms 
in  which  to  give  itself  expression.  But  these  new  forms  must  be 
tested  by  the  same  aesthetic  principles  as  afford  justification  for 
the  old;  and  only  if  they  stand  the  test,  only  if  they  flow  from 
the  endeavour  to  realise  the  resources  of  the  art,  and  not  from  the 
effort  to  transgress  its  limitations,  will  they  develop  its  power  or 
add  to  its  beauty. 

Tn  considering  the  place  of  music  among  the  arts,  we  may 
fitly  devote  some  attention  to  that  branch  of  the  art  of  music  in 
which  it  enters  into  union  with  the  sister  art  of  poetry — what  we 
might  call  the  music  of  accompaniment,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word.  Hegel  finds  the  starting-point  of  music  in  the  simple  inter- 
jection— the  immediate  and  most  vivid  expression  of  the  feelings. 
One  might  regard  the  simple  interjection  as  the  starting-point  of 
poetry  as  well.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  finished  art  of  which  we  may  regard  the  interjection  as  the 
starting-point  is  one  in  which  poetry  and  music  are  banded  to- 
gether, and  in  which  each  lends  its  aid  to  the  other  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  feelings.  The  combination  is  a  very  happy  one.  There 
are  few,  we  should  think,  who  will  cavil  at  it.  It  may  at  times 
have  been  inartistically  used,  the  poetry  may  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  music,  or  the  music  to  the  poetry,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
combination  itself  which  need  prove  detrimental  to  either  of  the 
arts.  Naturally,  of  course,  neither  has  the  freedom  which  it 
enjoys  when  used  independently.  But  what  is  lost  thus  in  free- 
dom may  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  assistance  that  is 
lent  by  the  sister  art.  Let  me  suggest  some  points  which  appear 
to  me  worthy  of  notice  in  connexion  with  this  branch  of  the  art, 
regarding  the  combination  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  music. 

One  great  gain  which  accrues  to  music  through  the  combination 
is  that  it  enables  it  to  use  one  instrument  which  no  product  of 
man's  invention  can  ever  rival — the  human  voice.  A  great 
German  scientist  has  ventured  to  make  some  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument,  one  of  his  followers  even 
going  the  length  of  saying  that  if  a  human  optician  were  to  blunder 
as  badly  as  the  supposed  author  of  eyes  must  have  done,  he  would 
be  hissed  out  of  his  trade.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  experts 
have  any  similar  criticism  to  offer  on  the  human  voice  as  a  musical 
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instrument.  But  even  if  they  had,  I  question  whether  we  should 
pay  much  regard  to  it.  Our  own  feelings  are  a  sufficient  test  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  voice  as  a  musical  instrument.  No  other 
instrument  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  expression  of  human  feel- 
ing. No  other  goes  home  with  such  directness  and  power  to  the 
heart  of  the  hearer.  The  question  has  been  discussed  whether 
the  music  produced  by  a  complete  orchestra,  or  that  of  a  large 
choir  singing  without  accompaniment,  is  the  higher  product  of 
the  art,  and  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  it  is  absurd  to 
think  of  preferring  mere  choral  singing,  in  its  severe  simplicity, 
to  the  rich  variety  presented  by  a  modern  orchestra.  The  ques- 
tion is  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  we  may  leave  it  undecided. 
But  it  seems  premature  to  assume  that  because  the  orchestra  offers 
the  larger  variety  in  tone  and  colouring,  its  music  must  therefore 
be  the  higher  artistic  form.  As  a  rule  we  find  that  the  highest 
form  of  art  is  that  which  produces  the  greatest  effects  with  the 
simplest  means.  Our  orchestras  of  the  present  day  are  much 
more  complex  than  those  with  which  the  great  classical  composers 
worked.  They  certainly  produce  ^  great  deal  more  noise,  but  not 
necessarily  more  musical  effect.  And  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  those  who  claim  to  derive  more  musical  enjoyment  from 
the  rendering,  say,  of  a  mass  of  Palestrina,  where  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  the  means  employed  serves  only  to  emphasise  the  musical 
power  of  the  composer,  than  from  the  performance  of  some  orches- 
tral work  where  there  is  such  rich  variety  at  the  disposal  of  the 
composer.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  must  all  admit  the  effective- 
ness of  the  human  voice  as  a  musical  instrument.  Vocal  music 
may  or  may  not  be  the  highest  form  of  the  art,  but  assuredly  the 
art  would  be  much  the  poorer  were  it  deprived  of  this,  one  of  its 
most  pleasing  branches.  And  we  must  welcome  that  union  with 
the  art  of  poetry  which  has  enabled  music  to  employ  that  instru- 
ment with  which  nature  has  supplied  her. 

I  have  called  the  department  of  music  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  the  music  of  accompaniment.  But  we  must  not  interpret 
that  title  as  meaning  that  the  matter  of  importance  is  the  text 
upon  which  the  music  is  based,  and  that  its  position  is  one  merely 
of  subservience  to  this  text.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
such  music  to  be  found — many  of  our  church  anthems  are  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  musical  accompaniment  to  the  text — but  such 
music  is  not  truly  music  in  the  artistic  sense.     Music  of  accom- 
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paniment  to  preserve  its  character  as  music  must  do  more  than 
merely  accompany.     The  composer  must  not  sacrifice  his  artistic 
productiveness  and  become  the  slave  of  the  text  he  has  chosen. 
That  text  furnishes  him  with  his  theme.     It  suggests  the  situation, 
the  feelings,  the  mood  to  which  he  desires  to  give  musical  expres- 
sion.    But  the  source  of  such  musical  expression  must  be  found, 
ultimately,  not  without  him,  but  within  him.     The  text  he  has 
chosen  restricts  him  to  a  certain  sphere,  but  within  that  sphere  he 
must  give  his  individuality  full  play.    He  must  find  the  inspiration 
in  his  own  heart,  and  not  in  the  language  of  the  text  before  him. 
As  a  general  rule  we  may  say  that  the  simpler  the  text  the  better 
does  it  lend  itself  to  musical  treatment.   But  though  simple,  it  need 
not  necessarily  be  dull  or  insipid.     Mattheson  undertook  to  com- 
pose music  to  a  passport,    and  there  have  been  composers  who 
seem  to  favour  this  tendency,  and  have  selected  or  composed  the 
veriest  doggerel  as  a  text  for  their  music.      But  one  cannot  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.     Or,  as  Hegel  puts  it  in  this  con- 
nexion, "  Let  the  composer  season  and  lard  as  he  will,  he  cannot 
turn  a  roasted  cat  into  a  hare  pie."     What  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  the  simpler  the  text  the  better,  is  that  the  kind  of  poetry 
which  best  lends  itself  to  musical  treatment  is  that  in  which  there 
is  no  profundity  of  thought,  no  intricacy  of  language,  in  which 
the  feelings  expressed  are  of  that  elementary  nature  which  it  is 
within  the  power  of  music  to  reproduce.     A  poem  may  be  of  the 
highest   order   as   poetry  and  yet   be   quite  unfitted   for  musical 
treatment.     An  effective  drama  set  to  music  might  make  a  very 
poor  opera.     The  librettist  of  an  opera  is  like  a  scene-painter :  his 
work  must  be  bold  and  vigorous.     It  is  not  to  be  judged  by  itself, 
but  in  view  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  composed.     And  just 
because  it  lacks  the  fineness  which  we  expect  in  the  work  of  the 
dramatist,  it  may  be  the  more  effective  for  its  purpose. 

To  dwell  for  a  moment  or  two  longer  upon  this  department  of 
music,  we  may  note  how  the  combination  of  music  with  a  poetical 
text  tends  to  give  to  the  music  a  definiteness  which  it  would  other- 
wise lack.  We  have  all,  I  suppose,  met  with  people  who,  upon 
hearing  a  piece  of  music  played,  want  to  know  what  it  means. 
It  is  for  them,  I  presume,  that  the  writer  of  the  annotated  pro- 
gramme caters — I  trust,  to  their  satisfaction.  But  the  composer 
sometimes  prefers  to  become  his  own  interpreter,  and,  by  selecting 
a  certain  piece  of  poetry  as  his  theme,  indicates  the  feelings  which 
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were  present  in  his  mind  in  the  composition  of  the  music.  This 
feeling  of  indefiniteness,  which  raises  the  question:  "  What  does 
it  mean  ?",  is  characteristic  of  music.  Hauptmann  has  a  sugges- 
tive illustration.  He  compares  music  to  algebra,  language  to 
arithmetic.  Music  expresses  as  a  universal  what  language  can 
express  only  as  a  particular.  Algebra,  for  instance,  may  give 
the  formula,  a  — b  =  c.  But  to  express  that  arithmetically  you 
must  assign  a  particular  meaning  to  the  various  symbols,  as,  e.g., 
2  +  3  =  5.  What  does  this  piece  of  music  mean?  To  answer  that 
question  you  must  come  down  from  algebra  to  arithmetic.  But 
your  answer  does  not  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  music.  It 
means  one  thing  to  one,  another  thing  to  another.  Each  of  us 
supplies  an  arithmetical  value  to  the  algebraical  symbol,  and 
though  the  values  be  entirely  different,  though  I  say  2  —  3  =  5, 
and  another  makes  it  3  +  6  =  9,  we  are  still  giving  a  true  inter- 
pretation to  the  algebra  of  the  music.  Might  we  not  on  some 
such  lines  account  for  the  fact  that  the  same  melody  when  asso- 
ciated with  different  words  may  become  the  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  such  different  feelings  1  For  instance,  the  melody  of  the 
"  Land  o'  the  Leal  "  is  the  same  as  that  of  "  Scots  Wha  Hae." 
Yet  how  utterly  diverse  are  the  sentiments  of  the  two  songs.  Or 
again,  those  of  you  who  are  acquainted  with  Bach's  "  Christmas 
Oratorio  ' '  may  remember  that  he  uses  the  same  melody  —  the 
chorale  so  frequently  introduced  in  the  "  Matthew  Passion  " — at 
one  time  to  express  the  feeling  of  half-joyful,  half-doubtful  antici- 
pation with  which  the  human  heart  looks  forward  to  the  Saviour's 
approach,  at  another  as  a  song  of  triumph  at  the  victory  of  the 
Saviour  over  the  hostile  powers;  while  this  same  melody  which 
is  thus  poured  forth  in  exultant  tones,  amid  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  drums  and  the  florid  counterpoint  of  the  strings,  is 
in  one  of  the  settings  in  the  "  Matthew  Passion  "  made  to  give 
such  pathetic  expression  to  grief  as  might  well  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes.  With  such  examples  before  us — and  many  others,  I  doubt 
not,  might  be  found — we  may  well  hesitate  to  speak  with  assurance 
as  to  the  meaning  of  any  piece  of  music.  We  feel  on  surer  ground 
when  the  composer,  by  associating  his  music  with  some  text,  him- 
self indicates  the  nature  of  the  feelings  he  desires  to  arouse. 
We  respond  to  the  suggestion  he  makes.  WTe  accept  the  arith- 
metical value  he  assigns  to  the  algebra  of  the  music.  And  we 
find  in  the  music  the  fitting  expression  of  those  feelings  which  he 
dc  ires  to  appeal  to. 
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But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer.  I  have  touched  upon  only 
a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  features  of  the  subject  I  have 
selected,  and  even  those  I  have  not  dealt  with  so  exhaustively  as 
I  would  have  liked.  That  you  have  agreed  with  all  that  has  been 
said,  I  do  not  expect.  But  I  may  have  suggested  some  fruitful 
topics  for  thought  and  discussion.  And  if  I  have  succeeded  in 
any  measure  in  arousing  your  interest  in  a  subject  which  is,  per- 
haps, somewhat  unfamiliar,  or  in  presenting  to  you  in  any  new 
light  some  characteristics  of  an  art  to  which  you  are  devoted,  I 
shall  feel  that  my  effort,  slight  as  it  has  been,  has  not  been  with- 
out its  result. 


10 
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Mr.    A.    M.    Muxro   communicated   a   paper   entitled     '  The 
History  of  the  Aberdeen  Market  Cress/'  on  January  21,  1904. 


The  History  of  the  Aberdeen  Market  Cross. 
By  A.  M.  Muxro,  Aberdeen. 

In  the  present  age  of  progress  and  change,  when  the  "  braif 
toun  "  has  by  legislative  enactment  become  the  "  County  of  the 
City  of  Aberdeen,"  there  is  perhaps  a  danger  that  the  old  burghal 
institutions,  now  rendered  effete,  may  be  relegated  to  a  secondary 
position,  preliminary  to  their  being  altogether  forgotten.  Before 
such  a  fate  overtakes  those  ancient  symbols  of  the  greatness  of 
our  city  as  a  Burgh  Royal,  it  may  not  be  considered  out  of 
place  to  put  on  record  what  can  be  gleaned  regarding  one  of  the 
earliest  of  these  old-time  symbols,  the  Market  Cross,  an  institu- 
tion almost,  if  not  actually,  coeval  with  the  burgh  itself. 

The  original  structures  of  market  crosses  wherever  erected 
were  in  the  form  of  stands  to  preach  from,  and  would  of  choice 
be  planted  in  situations  w7here  a  good  congregation  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  none  better  could  have  been  chosen  than  the 
spacious  place  devoted  in  most  burghs  to  the  interchange  of 
merchandise. 

In  cases  where  it  was  for  a  time  impossible  to  meet  in  the 
market-places,  especially  during  the  visitations  of  the  plague 
in  the  17th  century,  crosses  were  erected  where  the  inter- 
change of  merchandise  took  place,  outside  the  regular  market- 
place, and  in  the  North  of  England  several  of  these  plague  crosses, 
as  they  were  termed,  are  still  preserved. 

Such  a  specimen  of  these  simple  crosses  is  in  the  Derby  Ar- 
boretum, which  bears  the  inscription — "  Headless  Cross  or  Mar- 
ket Stone.  This  stone  formed  part  of  the  ancient  cross  at  the 
upper  end  of  Friar  Gate,  and  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Derby  as  a  market  stone  during  the  visitation  of  the  plague, 
1665."1  A  good  specimen  of  this  type  of  cross  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  old  cross  of  Alnwick. 

1  "Chambers's  Journal,"  May,  1903. 
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The  first  preaching-stands  probably  consisted  of  wooden  erec- 
tions or  platforms  raised  so  that  the  speaker  was  a  little  above 
his  audience,  while  a  tall  cross,  the  symbol  of  the  faith  he  sought 
to  inculcate,  rose  behind  him.  This  simple  structure,  severe  like 
the  faith  it  symbolised,  gave  place  in  time  to  the  more  permanent 
stone  pillar,  with  the  cross  either  fixed  on  the  top  or  sculptured  on 
the  stone,  and  these  again,  in  latter  times,  to  the  more  ornate  cross 
as  at  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  other  burghs.  It  was  thus 
that  the  term  "  cross  "  arose,  and  survived  the  purely  ecclesi- 
astical use  which  the  original  structures  were  designed  to  fulfil. 

Milner,  in  his  "  History  of  Winchester,"  remarks  that  "  the 
general  intent  of  market  crosses  was  to  excite  public  homage  to 
the  religion  of  Christ  crucified,  and  to  inspire  men  with  a  sense 
cf  morality  and  piety  amidst  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life." 
Hence  it  was  that  public  dealing  in  the  market-place  came  to  be 
transacted  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  and  the  bargain  was 
struck  and  confirmed  by  the  contracting  parties  holding  each 
other  by  the  hand  while  together  they  touched  the  cross. 

The  penalty  for  transgressing  against  fair  dealing  might  not 
ahvays  have  been  apparent,  but  the  market  cross  at  Devizes  bears 
an  inscription  recording  "  that  a  woman,  Ruth  Pierce,  died  on 
the  spot  in  the  act  of  swearing  to  a  falsehood  with  the  words,  '  I 
wish  I  may  drop  down  dead  if  it  were  not  so.'  " 

As  a  rule,  the  crosses  in  England  were  more  ornamental 
and  monumental  in  character  than  those  in  Scotland,  although 
noteworthy  exceptions  are  to  be  found  where  accommodation  and 
shelter  was  provided  under  open  arches  for  the  market  people. 
Such  examples  are  to  be  seen  at  Salisbury,  Chichester,  Oakham, 
and  Malmesbury ;  at  the  latter  place  ' '  curiously  vaulted  for  the 
poor  market  folks  to  stand  dry  when  rain  cometh." 

Of  ancient  crosses,  St.  Paul's  Cross  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
1259,  and,  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  sermons  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation  were  preached  at  it,  while  it  was  there  that  Eliza- 
beth heard  the  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
in  1588. 

The  simpler  form  of  Scottish  market  cross  consisted  of  a 
stone  shaft  standing  on  the  top  of  a  flight  of  circular  steps,  and 
how  persistent  this  type  is  can  be  gathered  from  the  following 
crosses  so  widely  separated  as  the  ancient  cross  of  Kincardine  at 
Fettercairn,  Bervie,  Stirling,  Kinrossie,  Melrose,  Alnwick,  Doune, 
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Scone,  and  Old  Aberdeen  ;  the  head  of  the  cross  belonging  to  the 
latter  is  now  preserved  at  King's  College.  The  more  ornate  cross 
was  only  to  be  found  within  the  larger  burghs  in  Scotland,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  tall  pillar  set  on  a  circular,  hexagonal  or  octagonal 
under-structure  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  height.  The  top  of 
this  building,  surrounded  b)T  a  stone  parapet  sometimes  highly  or- 
namented, formed  a  convenient  platform  from  which  proclamations 
and  edicts  could  be  read.  Good  examples  of  this  class  were  the 
ancient  cross  of  Edinburgh,  built  in  1617,  and  restored  at  the  cost 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1885  :  the  cross  of  Dundee,  the  cross  of  Perth, 
and  our  own  cross  of  1686. 

That  the  cross  was  a  necessary  adjunct  of  a  burgh,  whether 
a  royal  burgh  or  a  burgh  of  barony  or  regality,  is  attested  by  re- 
ferences to  the  very  early  statutes  relating  to  the  government  of 
burghs. 

Among  the  laws  made  by  King  William  the  Lion  (1165-1214), x 
it  is  enacted  "  be  the  King  that  the  merchandises  forsaid  (skins, 
hides,  etc.)  and  all  other  merchandises  salbe  presentit  at  the 
mercat  and  mercat  croce  of  burghis,  and  thar  at  the  lest  salbe 
preofferit  to  the  merchandis  of  the  burgh  effectuouslie  wythout 
fraud  or  gyle."  In  the  "Laws  of  the  Barons"2  relating  to  burghs, 
about  the  close  of  the  13th  century  probably,  it  is  stipulated  that 
in  proving  brieves  of  right  the  committer  shall  within  fifteen  days 
after  being  summoned  "  compeir  before  the  provost  and  bailies 
of  the  burgh,  in  their  booth,  or  at  the  market  cross,  or  where 
they  sail  happin  to  sit,  to  answere,"  etc.  In  the  case  of  attach- 
ment of  burgesses,  it  was  competent  for  them  to  "  crave  to  have 
thair  awin  cros  and  market,"  and,  if  rightly  claimed,  they  were 
entitled  to  have  the  case  transferred  to  the  court  of  their  own 
burgh.  These  examples  of  the  laws  governing  the  burghs  during 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries  show  clearly  that  the  market  cross 
by  that  date  was  acknowledged  as  a  burghal  institution  with  cer- 
tain definite  customs,  if  not  actual  rights,  attached  thereto. 

In  no  one  of  the  burghs,  however,  is  there  any  record  of  the 
nature  of  those  early  structures,  which  were  doubtless  all 
of  the  simplest  and  plainest  character.  The  site  of  the  first 
cross  in  Aberdeen  was,  in  all  probability,  in  the  Green,  which, 
from  its  wide,  open  space,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  fitted  to 

i  "Ancient  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Burghs  of  Scotland, '"  p.  61. 
2 Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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be  the  earliest  market-place  of  the  burgh.  Here,  not  far  distant 
from  the  Mother  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  public  markets  or 
fairs  would  have  been  held  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  fact 
that  fairs,  and  the  like  gatherings,  were  not  unfrequently  held  ac- 
tually within  the  burying-ground  attached  to  the  Parish  Church. 
The  Green,  even  in  our  day,  has  not  quite  lost  the  character  of 
a  market-place,  as  can  be  seen  on  market  days  every  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

No  mention  of  the  cross  is  made  in  the  early  charters  to  the 
burgh,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  institution  was  so 
well  known  and  established  that  it  was  never  found  necessary  to 
specially  refer  to  the  cross  in  the  early  royal  grants.  In  the 
charter  granted  by  James  VI.  in  1601,  it  is  provided  "  that  a 
sasine  taken  at  the  Market  Cross  was  to  be  considered  sufficient 
infeftment  of  the  Council  in  the  whole  property  belonging  to  the 
burgh." 

By  the  date  of  the  charter  by  Robert  III.  (20th  October,  1393), 
granting  liberty  for  the  erection  of  a  townhouse  anywhere  except 
in  the  middle  of  the  market-place,  it  is  evident  that  the  Castle- 
gate  had  come  to  be  considered  as  such,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  cross  had  also  been  transferred  there,  where  it  has  ever 
since  remained.  Occasional  references  to  the  cross  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  "  Council  Register,"  as  when  on 
15th  June,  1448, 1  "  John  Voket  the  son,  ane  of  the  balylies  of 
the  said  burgh  avisetly  oute  of  courte  yheide  to  the  merkate  cross 
and  opynly  proclamyt  the  land  that  quhilm  Roger  Williamson 
duelt  in  and  ane  other  litil  sclate  house  Hand  in  the  Chakar 
quhilkis  warr  the  said  Rogeris  to  be  said  as  movable  gude  til  ony 
that  wald  by  thaim  " ;  while  in  1475,2  publication  was  made  at 
the  Market  Cross  of  the  King's  remission  to  Henry  Cheyne  of 
Esslemont  for  the  slaughter  of  Arthur  Panton.  Among  the  duties 
assigned  to  Walter  Leslie  on  his  appointment  as  bellman,  19th 
March,  1545-6, 3  was  "that  he  caus  clenge  and  hald  clein  the  mercat 
and  cawsay  about  the  croce." 

Of  the  first  cross  erected  on  the  Castlegate  we  have  no  descrip- 
tion, unless  the  structure  removed  in  1686,  to  make  room  for  the 
present  cross,   was  the  original.     Parson  James  Gordon,   in  his 
'  Description   of   Both   Touns   of   Aberdeen,"   written   probably 
1  4i  Extracts  from  Council  Reg.,"  vol.  I.,  p.  17. 
2"Antiq.  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,"  vol.  III.,  p.  11. 
Extracts  from  Council  Reg.,"  vol.  I.,  p.  216. 
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between  1650  and  1660  says:—"  In  this  street  (Castlegate)  stand 
lykewayes  the  two  mercat  croces.     The  high  croce  befor  the  tol- 
booth,  called  also  the  flesh  croce,  by  reassone  of  the  shambles  and 
flesh  mercat  besyde  it ;  lykewayes  it  serves  for  publict  proclama- 
tions heir  intimated  ;  lykewayes  it  is  at.  this  crosse  that  the  citizens 
doe  performe  all  ther  solemnities  upon  ther  festivall  dayes.     The 
other  lesser  crose  is  callit  the  fish  crosse,  at  which  ther  is  a  daylie 
fish  mercat  keept."     On  the  plan  which  accompanies  his  descrip- 
tion he  has  shown  both  crosses,  the  high  cross  at  the  west  end  of 
the    street   and    the    fish    cross    at    the    east    end,    not    far    from 
where  the  existing  cross  now  stands.       So  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  plan,  the  high  cross  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  single 
upright  shaft  set  on  a  raised  platform  consisting  of  two  or  more 
steps,  while  the  fish  cross  consists  of  a  single  pillar  surrounded  by 
a  ring  or  fence.     From  what  can  be  gathered  from  Clerk  Spald- 
ing's "  Troubles,"  the  high  cross  had  on  the  square  block  on  the 
top  of  the  shaft  the  royal  arms,  which  were  defaced  by  the  Coven- 
anting party,  who  also  boxed  up  the  crucifix  on  the  top,  "  being 
loth  to  brak  the  stane."1     Besides  the  royal  arms,   which  were 
recut  after  the  Restoration,  the  cross  must  have  also  borne,  in  all 
probability,  the  arms  of  the  burgh — see  illustrations  Xos.  1  and  2. 
Dr.  Joseph  Robertson,  writing  in  the  "  Book  of  Bon-Accord," 
remarks — "  Of  the  more  ancient  cross,  no  description  has  been 
preserved,  nor  is  the  date  of  its  foundation  known,  but  from  in- 
cidental notices  we  may  conjecture  that  it  differed  little  from  the 
structure  by  which  it  was  replaced."     The  few  notices  which  we 
have  come  across  do  not  bear  out  his  remark,  however,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  cross  which  was  superseded  in  1686  differed  little 
from  the  simple  type  so  common  in  most  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland. 
The  remarks  made  by  Spalding  and  others  that  the  heralds  went 
up  on  the  cross  to  make  their  proclamations  may  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  they  mounted  the  steps  surrounding  the  shaft, 
while  there  is  evidence  from  the  accounts  that  wooden  platforms 
were  erected  for  special  occasions  when  there  were  festivities.     In 
any  case,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  cross  prior  to  1686  was  of 
quite  a  simple  character  as  compared  with  the  elaborate  struc- 
ture then  built.      In  confirmation  of  this  belief,  the  old  cross  re- 
ceives not  a  word  of  description  either  from  Gordon,  in  1661,  or 
from  Baillie  Skene,  who  wrote  his  succinct  survey  in  1685. 

J  Spalding's  "Troubles,"  vol.  I.,  p.  313. 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  the  principal  or  high 
cross,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  what  is  known  regarding  the  fish 
or  lesser  cross  which  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  street. 

The  first  mention  of  this  cross  of  which  record  has  been  got  is 
on  10th  October,  1561, 1  when  the  Council,  on  the  desire  of 
Robert  Johnston,  agreed  to  allow  him  to  put  up  "  ane  skaymlis2 
of  tre  at  the  fysche  cros  for  laying  of  the  quhyt  fysche  tharupovne, 
and  balding  of  the  calsay  clene  contigue  thairabovt."  For  this 
privilege  Johnston  was  to  pay  the  Council  the  sum  of  forty  shil- 
lings yearly,  and  was  authorised  to  levy  a  penny  for  every  creel 
of  fish  and  twopence  for  every  horse-load  of  fish  brought  for  sale 
to  the  "  skaymlis,"  which  was  at  the  same  time  declared  to  be  the 
only  place  where  white  fish  were  to  be  sold.  This  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  first  regular  fish  market  within  the  burgh,  and  the  forty 
shillings  of  1561  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  revenue  derived 
by  the  Council  from  the  present  fish  market  for  the  year  to  May, 
1903,  which  amounted  to  over  £5,000.  The  difficulty  in  confin- 
ing: the  fish  market  within  reasonable  bounds  would  seem  to  have 
given  the  Council  some  trouble,  and  on  7th  October,  1580,  they 
statute  and  ordained  that  "  the  fische  merket  of  this  burght  in  all 
tyme  coming  salbe  halden  within  the  iron  ryng  and  round  about 
the  fishe  crose."  This  iron  ring  was  evidently  in  existence  when 
Gordon  drew  his  map,  as  he  has  a  circle  drawn  round  this  cross. 
The  Council  in  the  same  minute  enacted  that  the  market  should  not 
be  open  for  business  on  Sabbath  from  the  ringing  of  the  first 
bell  for  forenoon  and  afternoon  services  until  the  sermon  be  done. 
To-day  the  controversy  still  remains,  but  it  rages  round  the  evil, 
not  of  selling,  but  of  catching  the  fish  on  the  Sabbath. 

How  long  the  "  skaymlis  "  erected  by  Johnston  in  1561  stood 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  dues  received 
had  not  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  others  to  erect 
new  stands.  On  5th  May,  1669,3  however,  a  petition  was  given  in 
to  the  Council  by  Andrew  Mill,  showing  that  the  Council  "  ware 
of  intentione  as  he  was  informeit  for  better  decorement  of  the 
toune  and  accomodatione  of  the  fish  merket  within  the  same  to 
caus,  erect,  and  make  up  certaine  stands  of  timber  about  the  crose 
in  the  eistmost  end  of  the  Castlegate  for  keeping  and  preserving 
the  fishes  from  the  filth  of  the  calsie  whereon  formerlie  they  did  ly." 

1  "Council  Reg.,"  vol.  XXIV.,  p.  259. 

2  Skamyll  =  bench. — Jamieson. 
•""Council  Reg.,"  vol.  LV.,  p.  152. 
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Mill,  after  stating  that  he  is  a  burgess  and  in  decayed  circum- 
stances, offered  to  make  up  the  necessary  stands  and  to  give  at- 
tendance, if  the  Council,  in  consideration  of  his  trouble  and  at- 
tention, would  give  him  a  lease  for  five  years  of  the  dues  at  the 
rate  of  4d.  for  each  creel,  2d.  for  a  lesser  quantity,  and  8d.  for 
each  horse-load  of  fresh  or  dried  fish.  To  this  arrangement  the 
Council  gave  their  consent. 

The  market,  although  a  useful  institution  in  its  way,  was 
also,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  business  carried  on,  a  consider- 
able nuisance,  especially  in  the  summer  time,  and  at  length, 
moved  by  the  numerous  complaints  against  the  then  state  of 
matters,  the  Council,  in  1742,  removed  the  fish  cross  altogether. 
In  the  map  of  the  city  by  Paterson,  in  1746,  the  fish  cross  is 
still  shown,  however,  but  probably  by  mistake.  At  the  same  time 
they  fixed  the  site  of  the  new  market  at  the  old  Shore  as  a  con- 
venient place  for  boats  to  land,  where  the  fish  market  remained 
till  its  removal  to  the  Cross  Quay  in  1874,  to  allow  of  the  erection 
of  the  Post  Office  in  Market  Street,  from  whence  it  was  again 
removed  to  its  present  position  in  1890. 

As  Kennedy  remarks,  however,  it  was  long  before  the  fish 
wives  could  be  induced  to  give  up  the  ancient  right  of  selling  their 
wares  in  the  public  market-place,  and  pictures  of  the  Castlegate 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  show  them  grouped 
round  the  steps  of  the  plain-stones  upon  which  the  cross  latterly 
stood.  Seaton's  picture  in  particular  shows  that  the  stands  of 
1561  would  have  been  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  practice 
in  1806  for  the  disposal  of  the  fish  brought  for  sale  to  the  market. 

As  the  lesser  cross  was  called  the  fish  cross,  from  the  class  of 
goods  exposed  there  for  sale,  so  the  high  cross  was  in  like  manner 
known  as  the  flesh  cross,  from  the  fact  that  close  beside  it  stood 
the  booths  or  stalls  where  the  fleshers  did  business.  This  market 
also  in  time  became  a  nuisance  and  a  reproach  to  the  fair  fame 
of  the  burgh,  and  a  separate  market  for  this  purpose  was  latterly 
provided  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castlegate. 

The  first  note  of  discontent  with  the  old  high  cross  was  sounded 
at  a  Council  meeting  held  on  the  2nd  March,  1664,  when  the 
following  minute  was  adopted1:  — 

'  The  said  day  the  Counsell  taking  to  considderation  that  not- 
withstanding this  burgh  was  ane  of  the  most  antient  royall  burghs 
1  "  Council  Reg.,;'  vol.  LIV.,  p.  505. 
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of  this  kin^dome  the  mercat  croce  thereof  which  should  be  ane 
ornament  therin  was  farre  inferior  to  many  meaner  burghs, 
therfor  ordaines  the  Dean  of  Gild  to  caus  make  up  the  mercat 
croce  of  the  sd.  burgh  in  the  west  end  of  the  Castlegait  with 
hewin  and  cut  stones  according  to  the  stanse  and  forme  of  the 
mercat  croce  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  cause  bring  home 
cutt  stones  and  to  doe  everie  thing  requisite  theraiieiit." 

Like  many  another  act  of  Council,  nothing  seems  to  have  come 
of  this  resolution.  Twenty  years  later  a  second  minute  shows  that 
the  Council  had  at  least  taken  definite  steps  to  provide  a  new  cross 
worthy  of  the  burgh.     This  minute  is  as  follows1: — 

"  The  said  day  the  saidis  provest  baillies  and  Council  finding 
it  was  convenient  and  decent  for  the  credit  and  decorment  of  the 
Toune  that  ane  croce  should  be  erectit  and  built  vpon  the  public 
mercat  streit  in  the  Castelgait  at  the  westmost  croce  theron  neire 
or  about  the  same  as  should  be  fand  convient  and  that  Johne 
Montgomerie  meassone  hade  offered  and  vndertaken  to  mak  vpe 
the  said  croce  in  good  forme  and  order  off  hewen  and  eastler  work 
with  the  present  and  eight  kings  and  Queene  Maries  amies  for- 
merlie  imediatlie  preceiding  in  effigie  ingravn  vpon  eastler  hewen 
stone  with  chops  vnderneath  the  first  stone  with  ane  great  high 
pillar  in  the  midle  pairt  of  the  said  cross  And  hade  formed  and 
given  in  ane  moddell  therof  of  timber  and  paseboord  and  was 
content  to  perfyte  and  accomplish  the  said  work  conforme  to  the 
said  moddell  and  frame  and  otherways  as  the  Magistrats  and 
Counsell  sould  devyse  And  that  for  the  soume  of  ane  hundreth 
punds  sterling  money  to  be  payed  be  them  to  him  Unto  als  which 
the  saids  Magistrats  and  Counsell  condiscended  and  recommends  to 
the  Magistrats  and  deane  of  Gild  to  meit  with  Johne  Montgomerie 
and  to  contract  anent  the  said  affair  and  the  forsd.  soume  to  be 
payed  out  of  the  Gild  wine  moneys  at  such  tymes  as  they  schall 
appoynt  and  the  benefite  of  the  shops  vnder  the  said  croce  to  be- 
long to  the  said  Gild  wyn  moneys  charge  in  respect  of  the  said 
charge  is  advancer  and  payer  of  the  said  soume." 

The  next  document  connected  with  the  history  of  the  cross  is 
the  contract  between  the  Town  Council  and  John  Montgomery, 
mason,  the  tenor  which  is  as  follows  : 

'  Att  Aberdene   the   twentie   seventh   day   of   Januarie   one 
thousand  sex  hundreth  four  score  sex  years  It  is  appointed  con- 
1  "Council  Reg.,:'  vol.  LVIL,  w.  2o7-8. 
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traded  and  finallie  endit  and  agreid  Betuixt  the  Honorable  George 
Leslie  Provest  of  the  sd.  burglie  Gilbert  Black  Alexander  Gordon 
George  Aedie  Patrick  Divvie  Baillies  Walter  Robertson  Dean  of 
Gild  and  Alexr.  Cumeing  Thesr.  of  the  sd.  burgh  for  themselves 
and  in  name  of  the  Councell  of  the  same  conforme  to  the  act  of 
the  clait  the  tuentie  day  of  the  moneth  of  Janr.  instant  on  the 
ane  pairt  and  John  Montgomerie  messone  of  the  sd.  brugh  on  the 
other  pairt  in  maner  and  to  the  effect  underwritin  That  is  to  say 
the  sd.  John  Montgomrie  for  the  onerous  causes  after  mentionat 
to  be  bund  and  oblidged  and  be  thir  presentis  binds  and  oblidges 
him  his  airs  executors  and  successors  whatsomever  To  build  and 
erect  of  esler  stonework  above  the  ground  upon  the  westmost  pairt 
of  the  Castlegait  streit  of  the  sd.  burghe  at  or  about  neir  to  the 
present  westmost  croce  in  the  sd.  streit  As  the  Magistrats  and 
Councell  shall  find  convenient  And  to  found  and  build  the  same 
under  the  ground  as  shall  be  neidfull  for  the  found  therof  And 
that  conforme  to  the  modell  and  frame  given  in  be  him  to  the 
sds.  Provest  Baillies  and  Councell  Which  croce  is  to  consist  of 
eghten  foots  cf  diamiter  from  poynt  to  poynt  with  fyve  Colimis 
with  ther  pedestalls  ther  Capitally Architrives  frize  and  Cornish 
conforme  to  the  Dorick  or  Ionica  orders  as  the  Magistrats  and 
Councell  shall  find  most  expedient  With  four  shops  under  and 
about  the  sd.  croce  with  ane  entrie  to  the  battalon  Togither  with 
fyve  gavlie  mouths  with  ane  large  cave  or  cistern  vnder  the  haill 
structur  cf  the  sd.  croce  and  to  make  the  same  fitt  and  comodious 
for  ane  waterwork  for  being  als  weill  ane  font  as  ane  croce  And 
upon  the  ten  opper  plains  of  the  sd.  croce  to  cutt  the  Kings 
Majesties  amies  and  also  the  effeigies  of  the  King  James  preceiding 
and  Queine  Marv  her  effeiaies  and  the  two  King  Charleses  raisit 
in  the  proper  wests  As  also  the  amies  of  the  sd.  burghe  of  Aberdein 
and  upon  the  head  or  standert  of  the  sd.  croce  to  cutt  and  erect 
ane  unicorn  cf  stone  bearing  the  scots  amies  and  that  in  decent 
forme  and  the  said  croce  and  structure  therof  all  to  be  made  of 
sufficient  work  cf  sufficient  hewen  eslerwork  conforme  to  the  sd. 
Modell  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sds.  Magistrats  and  Councell  and 
conforme  in  proportion  to  ether  of  the  sd.  orders  as  they  shall  find 
as  sd.  is  And  to  perfect  and  performe  the  sd.  haill  work  in  all 
and  every  pairt  or  poynt  therof  in  maner  above  exprest  and  to 
delyver  the  keys  of  the  shops  upon  the  dores  therof  locked  and 
bandit  And  the  sd.  haill  work  to  be  done  upon  the  proper  charges 
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and  expenses  of  the  sd.  John  Montgomrie  Betuixt  the  dait  heirof 
and  the  first  day  of  August  nixt  to  come  in  this  instant  year  or 
sooner  if  the  same  can  be  effectuat  or  gone  about  for  performance 
wherof  and  of  the  haill  premises  as  is  particulate  above  men- 
tionat  The  sd.  John  Montgomrie  as  prinll.  and  the  sd.  William 
Livingston  and  Andrew  Burnet  merchants  of  the  sd.  burghe  for 
and  with  him  cautioners  soverties  and  full  debtors  Binds  and 
oblidges  them  conjunctlie  and  severallie  ther  airs  executors  and 
successors  whatsomever  for  the  effect  above  mentionat  in  all  and 
every  pairt  and  particular  therof  as  is  above  exprest  And' the  sd. 
John  Montgomrie  heirby  binds  and  oblidges  him  and  his  forsds. 
to  relieve  his  caurs.  and  ther  forsds.  of  ther  cautionrie  above 
writin  and  of  all  that  shall  follow  theron  And  the  sds.  cautioners 
oblidges  them  and  ther  forsds.  to  relive  ilk  and  ovrs  of  their 
cautionrie  above  writin  proportionallie  and  pro  rata  of  all  that 
may  follow  theron  Lykeas  on  the  other  pairt  The  sds.  Provest 
Baillies  Dean  of  Gild  and  Thesr.  for  themselves  and  be  vertue  of 
ther  offices  and  in  name  forsd.  conforme  to  the  sd.  act  of  Coun- 
cell  for  due  performance  of  the  premiss  in  all  and  every  par- 
ticular therof  as  is  above  exprest  Binds  and  oblidges  them  and 
ther  successors  in  ther  offices  for  themselves  and  in  name  forsd.  to 
pay  and  delyver  to  the  sd.  John  Montgomrie  his  airs  exrs.  and 
assigneys  All  and  Haill  the  soume  of  eghten  hundreth  merks  scots 
money  and  that  by  such  pairts  and  proportions  as  he  shall  desyre 
the  same  from  them  dureing  the  tyme  of  the  sd.  work  which  is 
to  be  done  and  perfected  within  the  tyme  aforsd.  for  hewing  the 
stones  thereto  and  making  up  the  sd.  structure  in  maner  forsd. 
And  with  all  that  is  heirby  condescended  upon  Betwixt  the  sds. 
parties  And  wherunto  the  sd.  John  Montgomrie  oblidges  him- 
self e  and  his  forsds.  that  he  shall  not  uplift  nor  desvre  four 
hundreth  merks  of  the  sd.  haill  soume  untill  the  completing  of 
the  sd.  work  as  aforsd.  Which  is  to  be  done  betwixt  and  the 
forsd.  tyme  above  expresesd  But  the  same  to  ly  and  remaine  in 
the  sds.  Provest  Baillies  Dean  of  Gild  and  Thesr.  ther  hands  un- 
uplifted  untill  perfecting  of  the  sd.  work  as  forsd.  and  immediatlie 
therafter  the  same  to  be  payed  to  him  in  compliet  payment  of  the 
haill  forsd.  soume  And  both  the  saicls  parties  oblidges  them  and 
ther  forsds.  to  perforin  the  premiss  ilk  ane  to  others  as  is  above 
writin  under  the  fayllie  of  the  soume  of  thrie  hundreth  merks 
scots  money  to  be  payed  be  the  partie  breaker  to  the  partie  ob- 
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server  cr  willing  to  observe  the  same  by  and  attonr  performance 

of  the  premiss  And  the  sds.  parties  consents  to  the  registration 

heirof  in  the  books  of  Coimcell  and  Session  or  Baillie  Court  books 

of  Aberdene  to  have  the  strenth  of  ane  decreit  that  letters  and  exe- 

cutorialls  may  be  directed  theron  in  forme  as  effeirs  And  constituts 

"  Ther  prors  (Writin  be  Alexander  Moir)  servant  to  Alexander 

Bruce  clerk  deput  of  the  sd.  burghe  subscryved  with  their  hands 

day  year  and  place  above  writin  Befor  witness  Mr.   Alexander 

Robertson  Clerk  of  the  sd.  burgh  The  sd.  Alexander  Bruce  and 

Alexander  Moir 

Al.  Robertson  witness   John  Montgomrie    G.  Lesslie  prowest 

Al.  Bruce  witness  Wil.  Livingston       Gilbert  Black  Baillie 

Alex.  Moir  witness  Andrew  Burnet        Alex.  Gordoun  Baillie 

George  Aedie  Baillie 

Walter  Robertson 
D.  of  G. 

Al.  Cuming  Tresurer 
The  minute  and  contract  show  that  the  site  of  the  new  cross 
was  to  be  as  near  as  possible  on  that  of  the  old  structure,  and  that 
the  original  idea  of  placing  the  arms  of  the  various  sovereigns  in 
the  compartments  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  their  effigies,  a 
change  which  resulted  in  making  the  Market  Cross  of  Aberdeen 
a  unique  structure  among  the  crosses  of  England  or  Scotland — 
see  illustrations  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Portraits  of  royal  per- 
sonages on  market  crosses  were  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  in 
some  cases  more  than  one  appeared,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cross  of  Gloucester,1  taken  down  in  1750,  which  had  authenticated 
statues  of  the  following — John,  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  and 
Richard  II.,  but  this  structure  even  was  not  of  such  an  elaborate 
design  as  the  cross  projected  in  1686. 

The  period  within  which  Montgomery  undertook  to  finish  the 
cross,  viz.,  six  months,  seems  a  short  time,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed therefore  that,  in  addition  to  the  pasteboard  model,  he 
submitted  to  the  Council  part  of  the  carved  work  finished  as  a 
specimen  of  the  character  of  his  handiwork. 

Payments  at  once  began  to  be  made  from  the  Guild  Wine  Ac- 
count for  the  new  cross,  and  the  following  is  a  short  summary  of 
the  expenditure  incurred  for  the  three  years  following  the  date  of 
the  contract :  — 

^'Artist,"  May8,  1895. 
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Accounts,  1685-86. 
Spent  for  expenses  at  aggreing  with  Jolme  Mont 

gomerie  at  subscryving  his  contract  . 
Carting  away  the  redd  from  the  croce  . 
Lead  and  for  casting  leid  spouts  in  the  old  toune 
Daills  and  trees  for  enclosure  and  shed  for  masons 
Drink  money  several  tymes  . 
Naills,  etc.  .... 

Masons'  tools  sharpened  and  locks 
Payment  to  Jolme  Montgomerie  . 
Wright  work        .... 

Accounts,  1686-87. 
Jon  Montgomerie  and  his  servants  for  work 
The  gilders  of  the  croce  with  gold  and  for  some 

gold  of  thier  own  thereto  onlie  for  gilding  the 

pillar  heide  therof   ...... 

Gilding  the  vnicorne  on  the  croce  and  gold  . 
George  Ross  penter  for  making  the  horn  of  the 

vnicorne  and  kings  arms  and  for  brase  thereto 
Nails  and  other  Particulars  .... 

Locks  and  iron  bolts  for  the  chops 

Gold  books  and  nails  ...... 

Smiths  for  iron  work  ...... 

Trees  . 

Wrights  for  scaffolds  severals  tymes  doors,  etc.  . 
Oaken  daills  and  gold  books  ..... 
Barell  of  oyll   and   98  gold  books — 2   merks  per 

gilder        ........ 

Item  of   ane  thousand  pund  payit  to  the  relict 

of    Jon    Montgomerie    meassone    and    to    Wm. 

Mckcloud  and  the  servands  in  compleit  payt. 

of  the  work  at  the  new  croce  vpon  all  accounts 

whatsomever  with  what  hes  bene  befor  be  the 

compters   predicessor   is    . 
Accounts,  1687-88. 
Item  payed  on  accompt  to  measons  for  cimenting 

the  croce  and  for  ingredients  for  the  same  is  . 
Item  payed  on  accompt  and  warrand  to  the  payn- 

ters  for  paynting  and  gilding  the  crose  is   . 
Whyt  lead  and  lamb  black  ..... 


32     9 
11     0 


£20  2  6 

10  3  8 
54  14  0 

180  2  4 

12  13  4 

11  8  0 
28  0  0 

1200  0  0 

21  9  0 

2  0  0 


24  0  0 
21     0  0 

25  5  8 
15  2  6 
19   16  0 

13     4  8 


0 

0 

84     0     0 
42     0     0 


101     8     0 


1000     0     0 


18     0     0 

23     0     0 
60     7     0 
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James  Mackie  for  gratuitie  for  his  service  .  .  34   16     0 

Iron    and   workmanschip      .  .  .  •  •  18     0     0 

Vergus  and  ocker  for  the  crose  is  .  .  •  •  14     3     0 

The  cost  to  the  Guild  Wine  Funds  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
£2,777  18s.  lOd.  Scots,  equivalent  to  £231  9s.  lid.  sterling,  a 
considerable  sum,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  1686.  The  cross 
thus  erected  "  for  the  better  decorement  of  the  burgh,"  though 
substantially  the  same,  yet  differed  somewhat  from  the  structure 
that  now  stands  in  Castle  Street .  Perhaps  the  best  description  of  the 
cross  as  it  originally  appeared  is  that  given  by  Kennedy,  who  wrote 
before  the  alterations  of  1821  and  1842  were  given  effect  to.  He 
writes  (vol.  i.,  p.  407)  :  "  The  cross,  and  the  pavement  used  as  an 
exchange,  are  immediately  opposite  to  the  town  house.  The  former 
is  a  hexagonal  structure,  of  Grecian  architecture,  about  eighteen 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  balustrade.  In  the  centre  of  it  there  rises 
an  elegant  column,  about  twelve  feet  six  inches  high,  ornamented 
with  a  wreath  of  thistles  around  it,  having  a  Corinthian  capital, 
surmounted  by  a  unicorn,  having  on  its  breast  a  shield,  with  a  lion 
rampant.  The  entry  to  the  building  is  from  the  north,  by  a 
door  which  gives  access  to  a  stair  iii  the  inside,  leading  to  the  plat- 
form, where  proclamations  are  commonly  read.  The  extreme 
breadth  of  each  side  of  the  fabric,  from  angle  to  angle,  is  ten 
feet,  and  on  each  of  the  six  angles  is  placed  a  column,  the  centre 
of  which  is  on  the  extremity  of  the  side.  The  diameter  of  the 
building  from  the  outside  of  one  column  to  that  of  the  other 
on  the  opposite  side  is  twenty-one  feet.  The  columns  are  of  the 
Ionic  order,  nine  feet  high,  and  their  capitals  executed  in  the 
ancient  style.  On  each  side  of  those  columns  are  pilasters,  formed 
by  a  small  recess  in  the  wall,  seven  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and 
five  feet  high,  including  their  impost  mouldings.  Over  these  are 
arches,  being  segments  of  circles,  with  architrave  mouldings.  The 
entablature  above  is  formed  of  twelve  sides,  each  of  the  angles  of 
which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  column,  the  other  on  the  middle  of 
the  side  below,  and  their  weighty  projections  are  supported  by 
trusses.  The  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  being  very  neat,  are 
two  feet  high,  and  the  frieze  is  richly  ornamented  with  foliage,  but 
not  swelled,  as  is  common  in  the  Ionic  order.  In  the  frieze,  over 
each  of  the  columns,  is  the  head  of  a  dog,  or  other  animal,  pro- 
jecting, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  rain  water  from  the 
top  of  the  building.     Over  the  cornice  is  placed  a  ballustrade,  or 
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close  pannelling,  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  each  having  a 
handsome  moulding.     In  the  one   fronting  the  west   are  placed 
the  arms  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  finely  cut  in  stone  ;  and  in 
the  five  following,   on  the  south,   are   disposed,   in   their   order, 
quarter-length  effigies  of  James  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  kings 
of  Scotland.     In  the  compartments  fronting  the  east,  the  royal 
arms  of  Scotland  are  placed  ;  and  in  the  five  remaining  ones  are 
also  disposed,   in  order,   quarter-lengths  of  Queen  Mary,  James 
VI.,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  VII.  ;  the  four  last  sove- 
reigns   being    successively    kings    of    Great    Britain.       All    these 
effigies  are  cut  in  high  relief,   in  stone,   and   each  has   an   oval 
wreath   as  a  frame.      The  countenances  of  the  latter  sovereigns 
are  said  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  best  pictures  of  them 
which  are  still  preserved,   and  a  family  likeness  may  be  traced 
through  the  whole.     At  all  times  the  cross  has  been  regarded  as 
a  very  elegant  structure,  and  an  ornament  to  the  town.     The  body 
of  the  building  is  formed  of  groined  arches,  and  under  these  are 
four  small  cells,  used  by  huxters  frequenting  the  market-place." 
If  in  addition  to  this  minute  description  of  the  building  we  take 
into  account  the  glorious  and  resplendent  colours  in  which  the  cross 
was  originally  decked,  by  the  aid  of  "  vergus,  ocker,  and  gold," 
the  structure  must  have  been  very  magnificent,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  market-place  of  such  a  burgh  as  Aberdeen.     This 
method  of  treating  stonework  with  gold  may  seem  to  us  far  from 
artistic,  yet  it  was  a  common  method  of  treating  such  structures 
as  the  Market  Cross,  for  it  is  on  record  that  Coventry  Cross  in  its 
palmiest  days  took  no  less  than  15,403  books  of  gold  to  cover  it.1 

One  of  the  special  features  of  the  cross,  in  addition  to  the  arms 
of  Scotland  and  of  the  city,  is  the  series  of  ten  portraits  of  the 
Stuart  monarchs,  from  James  I.  to  James  VII.  Only  a  close  in- 
spection of  these  medallion  portraits  fully  reveals  the  beauty  of 
the  workmanship,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  carvings  to  the  best 
representations  of  the  respective  monarchs.  In  studying  these 
stone  carvings  with  a  view  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  originals 
from  which  the  portraits  were  taken,  a  line  of  inquiry  was  sug- 
gested that  was  not  uninteresting  or  entirely  unsuccessful. 

In  1597  a  volume  of  Scottish  Acts  was  published  at  Edinburgh, 
by  R.  Waldegrave,  containing  an  engraved  title  on  which  is  re- 
presented portraits  of  the  first  six  Jameses,   Queen  Mary,   and 
1  "  Atlanta,"  January,  1S97. 
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Queen  Anne.  In  design  and  dress  this  engraved  title-page  repre- 
sents those  sovereigns  as  they  appear  in  many  subsequent 
engravings. 

John  Johnston,  a  member  of  the  Crimond  family,  and  at  one 
time  a  professor  at  St.  Andrews,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1603 
his  "  Inscriptions  Historicae  Regvm  Scotorvm,"  and  this  work 
was  embellished  with  ten  beautifully  engraved  portraits  on  sepa- 
rate plates  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  from  Robert  II.  to  James  VI. 
These  portraits  are  entirely  different  from  those  appearing  in 
Waldegrave's  "  Acts,"  though  possessing,  in  certain  respects,  a 
similarity  in  dress,  etc.  Sir  Thomas  Murray  of  Glendook  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  1681  an  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  and  the  folio  is  illustrated  with  the  portraits  of 
James  I.  to  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Charles  I.  and  II.  With  the 
exception  of  the  two  last  portraits,  the  plates  are  identical  with 
those  in  Johnston's  work  published  in  1603,  except  that  the  outer 
border  is  not  reproduced.  From  this  volume,  published  five  years 
before  the  cross  was  erected,  it  is  believed  the  inspiration  was  ob- 
tained for  the  carvings  of  the  Stuart  monarchs,  and  how  faith- 
fully the  reproductions  have  beeir-done  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  by 
comparing  the  engravings  with  the  effigies.  The  stone  portrait 
gallery  on  the  cross,  it  is  thus  satisfactory  to  learn,  is  founded  on 
models  having  a  certain  reputation  both  as  to  accuracy  of  delinea- 
tion and  antiquity.1 

The  scheme  of  decoration  for  the  cross  was  unique,  and  it  says 
much  for  the  resource  of  Montgomery,  who  planned  and  executed 
the  work,  for,  contrary  to  first  impressions,  the  greater  part  of 
the  ornamental  work  was  undoubtedly  done  by  his  own  hand.  This 
opinion  was  come  to  quite  independently  of  the  fact,  only  recently 
ascertained,  "  that  tradition  says  Montgomery  executed  the  whole 
of  the  ornaments  with  his  own  hand."2  Little  has  been  gleaned 
regarding  this  worthy  craftsman  beyond  that  Kennedy  says  he 
belonged  to  Old  Rayne,  although  in  the  Minutes  of  Council,  and 
in  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  cross,  he  is  described  as 
mason  in  Aberdeen.  In  1670,  when  the  Masonic  records  of  the 
Lodge  of  Aberdeen  begin,  Montgomery  was  then  warden  of  that 
lodge,  and  from  the  "  Records  of  Old  Aberdeen  "  we  learn  that 

1  Cf.  article  on  "Portraits  of  the  First  Five  Jameses,"  Scottish   Historical 
Review,  7th  January,  1910. 

-A  writer  in  Aberdeen  Journal,  1842. 
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on  23rd  February,  1685,  he  was  admitted  an  honorary  burgess 
of  the  old  town,  "  for  the  favour  and  respect  the  baillie  the  provest 
and  rest  of  the  magistrates  of  the  said  citie  doe  bear  and  carie 
towards  the  sd.  John  Montgomery  and  for  good  service  done  be 
him  aneut  the  erecting  of  the  deceissed  father  in  god  Patrick 
Bischop  of  Aberdeine  his  Tomb  in  the  cathedrall  kirk  of  Old 
Machar."1 

The  fact  that  Bishop  Scougal's  monument  in  the  Cathedral 
was  the  workmanship  of  Montgomery  is  sufficient  ground  for  be- 
lief in  the  tradition  that  the  portraits  and  ornaments  on  the  cross 
were  also  from  his  hand.  From  the  Guild  Wine  Accounts  already 
quoted,  it  will  have  been  observed  that  Montgomery  was  dead  by 
the  date  when  the  final  instalment  of  the  contract  price  was  paid, 
and  that  his  widow  along  with  William  McLeod2  were  the  parties 
who  granted  the  discharge.  The  cross  was  scarcely  erected  before 
his  death,  as  an  entry  in  the  Kirk  and  Bridge  Work  Accounts, 
under  date  October,  1686,  records:  "  Item  Jon  Montgomery 
meassone  (buried)  in  the  kirkyeard."  In  addition  to  the  two 
works  already  referred  to,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  Montgomery  for  many  of  the  better-class  monuments 
in  St.  Nicholas  Churchyard,  and  for  some  of  the  beautiful  coats 
of  arms  that  appear  in  several  of  the  old  houses  in  town.  No 
monument,  so  far  as  known,  appears  to  have  been  erected  over 
the  worthy  mason's  grave  in  St.  Nicholas. 

In  1752  the  Town  Council  laid  down  in  Castle  Street  a  raised 
pavement  between  the  cross  and  the  Exchange  Coffee  House, 
some  84  feet  in  length  by  57  feet  in  breadth,  called  the  Plainstones, 
and  on  this  the  cross  was  re-erected.  The  scheme  was  not  carried 
through  without  strong  comment  from  many  quarters,  especially 
from  the  fish  wives,  who  sarcastically  told  Provost  Robertson,  "that 
the  next  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  plant  the  causeway  with 
gillie-flowers."  The  plainstones  remained,  however,  and  in  time 
became  the  meeting-place  and  exchange  of  the  burgh,  where  mer- 
chants gathered  for  business  and  gossip  and  to  retail  the  latest 
news.  The  cross  and  plainstones  as  they  appeared  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1800  are  graphically  represented  in  Seaton's  "  View  of 

1  A  William  Montgomery,  mason,  probably  a  brother,  appears  several  times 
in  the  Minutes  of  Old  Aberdeen,  and  acts  of  banishment  in  169S  and  1705 
stand  against  his  name. 

-  Also  a  warden  in  the  Lodge  of  Aberdeen. 

11 
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Castle  Street,"  1806:  Irvine's  "  View  of  Castle  Street,  1812  "— 
see  illustration  No.  7  ;  and  in  the  sketch  of  Castle  Street  by  James 
Skene  of  Kubislaw,  published  in  the  Banatyne  Club  edition  of 
Spalding's  "  Troubles,"  1829,  volume  II. 

Shortly  after  the  placing  of  the  plainstones  on  the  Castlegate, 
an  agitation  was  commenced  for  the  removal  of  the  cross  alto- 
gether, and  it  was  exceedingly  fortunate  that,  in  spite  of  renewed 
attacks,  our  civic  rulers  saw  fit  to  preserve  the  structure,  and  did 
not  allow  it  to  share  the  same  fate  as  the  Edinburgh  Cross,  the 
destruction  of  which  in  1756,  by  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council, 
brought  upon  them  the  bitter  reproach  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
cc  Marmion  "  :  — 

O  !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  ! — 
A  minstrel's  malison  is  said. 

By  the  Police  Act  of  1795  there  came  upon  the  scene  of  muni- 
cipal activity  in  Aberdeen  a  new  body,  to  wit,  the  Commissioners 
of  Police,  who  from  the  beginning  of  their  corporate  existence 
pursued,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  their  pet  scheme — the  im- 
provement of  the  Castlegate.  How  persistent  this  body  could  be  at 
times  we  gather  from  their  minutes,  where,  on  the  question  of  re- 
moving the  Tolbooth  stair  as  an  obstruction,  they  duly  resolved 
"  to  speak  about  the  subject  every  week  until  the  stair  be  re- 
moved." Their  first  overtures  regarding  the  cross  were  made  to 
the  Town  Council  in  1806,  when  they  asked  that  it  should  be 
removed  as  an  obstruction  upon  the  street,  but  nothing  was  done, 
and  the  matter  was  not  pressed. 

In  1813  the  Commissioners  took  upon  themselves  to  order  off 
the  huxters  and  other  dealers  from  the  plainstones,  and  due 
intimation  of  their  intention  was  made.  This  action  meant 
nothing  less  than  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Town  Council 
as  to  the  rights  of  parties  in  the  plainstones.  On  this  action  some 
most  amusing  proceedings  were  begun  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
first  result  being  that  they  were  "  deliberately  insulted  "  in  the 
person  of  John  Ewen,  silversmith,  one  of  their  number.  The 
insult  took  the  form  of  "  two  lads  with  two  large  barrows  of 
gooseberries  "  who  had  taken  their  station  "  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  forbidden  place."  Mr.  Ewen,  while  on  his  way  to 
dinner,  tapped  one  of  the  boys  on  the  shoulder  with  the  key  of 
his  shop  door,  and  not  receiving  a  civil  answer,  the  two  barrows 
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were  seized  and  locked  up  in  the  Poor's  Hospital  yard.  The  "  in- 
sult "  rankled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Commissioners,  and  notwith- 
standing some  friendly  advice  given  by  Lord  Provost  Hadden, 
they  pressed  for  a  decision  in  the  case  before  the  Magistrates,  who, 
"however,  refused  to  convict,  at  which  the  Board  "  were  struck 
with  extreme  surprise."  Opinion  of  counsel  was  obtained,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  Justiciary  Court  intimated,  but  ultimately  with- 
drawn, and  the  famous  "  gooseberry  barrow  "  case  became  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  friction  between  the  two  Boards  was  evidently  not  alto- 
gether removed  when  in  the  spring  of  1820  the  Provost  laid  be- 
fore the  Council  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  ac- 
companied by  plans,  for  improving  the  area  of  Castle  Street, 
where  the  cross  and  plainstones  were  situated.  The  proposals  of 
the  Commissioners,  which  provided  for  an  alteration  on  the  level 
of  the  street  and  the  removal  of  the  plainstones,  were  favourably 
entertained  by  the  Council,  who  returned  the  plans  with  an  ex- 
pression of  "  their  thanks  to  the  Board  for  their  attention  on  this 
occasion."  At  the  same  time,  the  Dean  of  Guild  was  empowered 
to  expend  a  reasonable  sum  of  money  on  the  cross  in  "  repairing 
and  brushing  it  up  "  prior  to  the  King's  Coronation.  The  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  cross  at  this  time  led  the  Town  Council  to 
order  considerable  repairs  to  be  undertaken,  in  the  carrying-out 
nf  which  it  was  found  that  the  structure  was  in  such  a  state  of 
decay  as  would  necessitate  it  being  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 
Some  negotiations  passed  between  the  Town  Council  and  the  Board 
of  Police  as  to  the  desirability  of  re-erecting  the  cross  on  the  old 
site,  or  on  a  new  one  opposite  King  Street.  The  latter  body  re- 
solved to  offer  no  objections  to  the  new  site,  "  but  reserved  their 
right  to  be  satisfied  with  it,"  but  the  Council  resolved  ultimately 
to  rebuild  on  the  old  site.  More  serious  objection  was  taken 
by  several  members  of  the  Police  Board,  particularly  Mr.  Jopp, 
against  the  shop  in  the  cross  and  the  proposal  to  place  a  chimney 
in  connection  therewith.  Mr.  Jopp  was  absent  from  the  meeting, 
but  he  entered  his  protest  in  writing,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
states—"  The  cross  has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  strangers 
and  been  admired  by  every  man  of  taste  for  the  symmetry  of  its 
parts,  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  and  admirable  likeness  of  the 
figures. "  The  chimney  was  erected,  however,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  damage  done  to  the  effigy  of  James  IV. 
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It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Town  Council,  on 
11th  May,  1821,  sanctioned  the  taking  down  of  the  cross  "  for 
the  purpose  of  rebuilding  and  altering  it  so  far  as  to  convert  the 
interior  into  a  shop,  which  would  not  only  prove  a  source  of  re- 
venue to  the  town,  but  also  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  street."1  The  work  was  entrusted  to  James  Small,  mason, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £350,  including  a  new  granite  base.  In 
the  progress  of  the  work  the  shaft  was  unfortunately  broken,  but 
it  was  so  repaired  that  the  fracture  was  not  afterwards  observed. 
Casts  were  taken  of  the  effigies,  and  these  were  hung  in  the  old 
Burgh  Court  Room,  until  the  building  was  demolished  for  the 
present  Municipal  Buildings  in  1868. 

The  cross  before  being  rebuilt  contained  several  small  booths, 
and  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  tenants  is  well 
worthy  of  preservation2  :  — 

' '  Many  will  recollect  that  the  small  shops  in  the  building  were 
occupied  by  humble  hucksters,  who  dealt  in  little  matters  con- 
genial with  the  tastes  of  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  community. 
There  the  Friday's  bawbee  was  in  ready  circulation.  Fortune 
here  displayed  the  '  wheel,'  the  '  dice,'  and  the  '  cap,'  with  its 
revolving  '  regular  solid,'  of  some  eighteen  sides.  There  were 
three  of  these  gambling  establishments  kept  by  well-known  char- 
acters in  their  day ;  while  there  were  three  where  no  dealings  with 
the  fickle  goddess  were  allowed.  Two  of  the  latter  were  kept  by 
decent  old  ladies,  regular  sitters  in  the  '  latron  '  of  the  old  East 
Kirk.  Nor  was  the  cross  without  its  literary  attractions,  for 
there  a  stand  was  kept  by  an  old  tar,  who  could  spin  you  many  a 
yarn  about  his  little  store  of  '  tatterdemalion  tomes.'  Small, 
indeed,  must  have  been  the  profits  of  his  business  ;  but  he  was 
a  cheerful  and  contented  old  soul,  and  always  humming  some  sea- 
song,  as  he  sat  in  a  corner  of  his  crazy  booth,  his  wooden  leg  pro- 
jecting in  front.  Of  a  different  kidney  was  an  old  campaigner 
who  had  lost  a  thumb  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Many  a 
skirmish  had  he  with  the  thrower  of  the  dice,  but  the  '  cap  '  was 
the  great  source  of  discord.  A  series  of  successful  casts  was  sure 
to  throw  the  old  soldier  into  a  towering  passion,  his  virago  of  a 
wife,  who  was  also  of  the  complexion  of  Mars,  backing  him  to  the 

1  "Council  Reg.,"  vol.  LXX.,  p.  255. 
-Aberdeen  Journal,  2nd  February,  18-1  2. 
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last.  High  words,  and  sometimes  compliments  of  a  more  palpable 
kind,  were  interchanged,  which  generally  led  to  a  sortie  on  the 
part  of  the  lady,  while  John  guarded  the  citadel."1 

As  already  noted,  the  cross  as  rebuilt  was  to  consist  of  one 
shop,    and   on   30th   October,    1821,    Alexander   Dingwall,    then 
postmaster,     took     the     cross     for     the     Post     Office — see  illus- 
tration   No.     8 — at    an    annual    rent    of    £25.       Dingwall    re- 
marks   that    the     Council    might    indeed     get    a    better     offer, 
hut    urges     them     to     make     a     little     sacrifice      '  for     the     ac- 
commodation  of  the   inhabitants   in   having   the   Post   Office   re- 
moved from  the  present  confined  apartment."     The  idea  that  the 
space  available  within  the  cross  should  be  considered  more  ample 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Post  Office  is  ludicrous  to  us,  with  our  ex- 
tended ideas  of  what  is  essential  for  the  conduct  and  dispatch  of 
postal  work,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  century.        One 
wonders  what  the  measurements  were  of  the   "  confined  apart- 
ment "  in  which  the  business  was  transacted  prior  to  the   10th 
April,  1822,  when  the  cross  house  was  opened  as  the  new  Post  Office. 
The  Post  Office,  before  its  removal,  was  in  a  house  about  where 
No.  45  Netherkirkgate  now  is,  and  for  some  cause  or  another  the 
office  did  not  long  remain  in  the  cross,  as  by  the  end  of  1824  it 
was  removed  to  40  Union  Street.      From  the  latter  place  it  was 
removed  about  1831  to  15  Netherkirkgate,  and  from  there,  about 
1839,  to   15  Adelphi,  where  it  remained  until  4th  June,   1842, 
when    the   Post   Office    buildings    at    the    top    of    Market    Street 
were     opened.        The     Post    Office     buildings     at    the     foot    of 
Market    Street    were    occupied    in    October,    1875. 2       After    the 
removal  of  the  Post  Office,  the  cross  was  occupied  as  an  office  by 
the  Union  Coach  Company  up  to  the  time  almost  when  the  altera- 
tion of  site  was  made  from  the  west  to  the  east  end  of  Castle 
Street.     An  illustration  of  the  cross  while  in  use  as  a  Post  Office 
appears  in  Wilson's  "  Delineation  of  Aberdeen,"  1822.     In  1840 
the  Commissioners  of  Police  again  took  up  the  question  of  the 
improvement  of  Castle  Street,  and  this  time  with  success,  aided 
1  Ramsay  names  these  worthies  as  follows  .-—Betty  Osely  (Oswald),  with  her 
wheel  of  fortune;  Thumb  John,  an  old  campaigner,  with  his  cap  and  fateful 
polyhedron,  and  his  vixen  spouse  ;  Gibbery  John,  with  his  hazardous  dice,  and 
Joseph,  presiding  over  his  little  array  of  old  magazines,  etc.,  his  wooden  leg 
projecting  in  front. 

-  This  building  has  in  turn  been  superseded  as  the  head  office  by  the  build- 
ings in  Crown  Street  opened  on  Gth  April.  1907. 
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by  the  co-operation  of  the  Town  Council.  A  remit  was  made  en 
18th  August,  1841,  to  the  Lord  Provost  to  "  give  the  necessary 
directions,  and  to  take  all  other  steps  requisite,  for  the  removal 
and  replacing  of  the  Market  Cross  nearer  to  the  top,  or  eastward 
end,  of  the  Square  of  Castle  Street." 

One  of  the  "  requisite  steps  "  was  the  obtaining  of  the  sanction 
of  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  proposed  change,  as  had  been  done 
in  similar  circumstances  by  Edinburgh  in  1756  and  1785,  and 
by  Banff  in  1768.  A  petition  was  accordingly  presented  in  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  to  the  Court  for  leave  to  remove  the  Market  Cross  to 
the  new  site,  and  the  chief  reason  assigned  for  the  change  was 
given  as  follows: — "  The  square  or  street  called  Castle  Street  in 
which  the  said  Market  Cross  stands  is  one  of  the  greatest  thorough- 
fares of  the  town,  and  the  cross  in  its  present  site  has  been 
long  considered  and  complained  of  by  the  trades  and  the  inhabi- 
tants generally  as  an  obstruction  to  the  street."  Another  reason 
was  that  certain  improvements,  such  as  lowering  the  street,  and 
the  removal  of  the  foot-pavement  or  "  plainstones,"  long  used  as 
a  sort  of  exchange  for  business,  could  not  be  accomplished  until 
the  cross  was  removed.  Decree  in  terms  of  the  petition  was 
granted  on  24th  November,  1841,  and  on  3rd  December  following 
a  messenger-at-arms,  after  "  crying  three  several  oyesses,"  read 
the  decree  as  a  full  intimation  of  the  change.  The  work  of  re- 
moval was  begun  on  the  2nd  February,  1842,  and  completed  on 
the  6th  July  following.  The  principal  alterations  then  made  were 
that  the  royal  arms,  along  with  the  city  arms,  were  placed  in  com- 
partments facing  westwards,  thus  allowing  the  effigies  to  be  placed 
consecutively,  and  the  arches  hitherto  closed  were  opened  up. 

Ramsay,  writing  of  the  alteration,  says — "  Whoever  planned 
it  (the  cross)  showed  better  taste  than  those  who  recently  reno- 
vated it.  In  the  original  cross  were  arcades  (not  arches),  each 
of  which  was  relieved  by  an  oblong  panel,  giving  an  appearance 
of  lightness  and  elevation,  which  was  altogether  lost  when  sub- 
sequently the  arcades  were  transformed  into  open  arches  of  a 
squat  and  dwarfy  character!"  Yet,  this  defect  notwithstanding, 
we  are  grateful  that  this  old  relic  of  the  past  has  come  down  to 
our  day  so  well  preserved  as  it  is,  especially  in  view  of  the  fate 
that  has  overtaken  many  of  the  market  crosses  of  other  burghs. 

Castle  Street  is  still  the  market-place  par  excellence  of 
the  city,  and  round  its  ancient  cross  the  vendors  still  ply  their 
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varied  callings,  as  can  be  witnessed  any  Friday,  while  on  Saturday 
nights  and  special  occasions  the  market  is  prolonged  until  near 
midnight. 

To  the  present  generation  perhaps  the  most  interesting  cere- 
mony connected  with  the  cross  was  that  of  23rd  January,  1901, 
when  our  sovereign  was  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Edward  VII. 
with  due  pomjD  and  show.1 

And  here  this  paper  must  close  without,  we  regret,  touching 
on  the  many  curious  scenes  enacted  around  both  the  ancient  and 
modern  cross,  for  the  story  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  could  be 
extended  to  considerable  length.  Those  echoes  of  the  cross  would 
take  us  back  among  scenes  both  grave  and  gay,  to  incidents  of  our 
city's  history  to  which  we  can  look  back  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion, and  to  others  where  the  tale  is  one  of  sorrow  and  shame. 
In  all  these  incidents  the  cross  was  the  central  point  round  which 
the  drama  was  enacted,  to  the  old  burgesses  a  symbol  of  the  city's 
greatness  and  power,  as  it  still  is  to  us,  and  an  object  of  pride  and 
an  ornament  worthy  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Bon-Accord. 
It  is  hoped  that  succeeding  Town  Councils  will  have  a  care  to  pre- 
serve the  structure,  so  that  the  cross  may  long  prove  "  an  attrac- 
tion to  strangers  and  an  object  of  admiration  to  every  man  of 
taste." 


Note. 

In  1907  it  was  observed  that  the  centre  column  supporting  the 
unicorn  had  become  very  much  cracked  by  the  action  of  water 
getting  in  from  the  top,  and  a  closer  inspection  made  it  evident 
that  immediate  action  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
the  column.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Alexander  Macdonald  and 
Co. ,  Ltd. ,  and  under  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  Robert  Lawson, 
their  foreman,  the  column  was  taken  down,  when  it  broke  away 
into  several  pieces.  The  task  of  binding  the  pieces  together  and 
re-erecting  the  shaft  seemed  almost  an  impossibility,  and  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  substitute  an  exact  replica  of  the  old  column. 
As  the  workmanship  of  1686  was  almost  in  perfect  preservation, 
this  course  was  considered  inadvisable  except  as  a  last  resource. 
After  great  care  a  copper  rod  was  inserted  through  the  column,  to 

1  This  ceremony  was  again  repeated  when  George  V.  was  proclaimed  on 
10th  May,  1910. 
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which  the  various  pieces  were  successfully  bolted,  and  the  ancient 
work  re-erected.  At  the  same  time  advantage  was  taken  to  re- 
move the  paint  and  grime  from  the  surface  of  the  unicorn,  reveal- 
ing a  beautiful  piece  of  marble  sculpture.  The  repair,  so 
judiciously  carried  out,  it  is  believed,  has  given  a  long  lease  of 
life  to  this  part  of  the  ancient  cross. 


K'q.    1. — VIEW    OF   THE   CROSS   TO-DAY. 
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No.  3.— PORTRAIT    OF    JAMES    V. 


No.   4.       PORTRAIT   OF   QUEEN    MARY, 
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NO.  8.      THE   CROSS   as    USED    FOR    A    POST    OFFICE,    AND    LATTERLY    AS   A 
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Mr.    William   Kelly   communicated   a   paper  entitled    "  St. 
Machar's  Cathedral,"  on  December  20,   1906. 


St.  Machar's  Cathedral. 
By  William  Kelly,   Aberdeen. 

A  narrative  of  the  building  of  St.  Machar's,  compiled  from 
Cosmo  Innes's  edition  of  the  ancient  Records,  from  Boece's  "Lives 
of  the  Bishops/'  and  from  the  information  transmitted  by  Orem 
and  others,  although  fairly  consistent,  should,  where  that  is  pos- 
sible, be  tested  and  completed  by  the  evidence  derivable  from  the 
structure  itself.  To  attempt  this  is  the  aim  of  the  following 
paper. 

The  Early  Period. — -It  is  natural  that  a  remote  and  honour- 
able origin  should  be  claimed  for  the  church  we  call  St.  Machar's  : 
and  the  ancient  legend  is  so  interesting  that  we  fain  would  believe 
it  to  be  essentially  true.  Barbour  tells  us  that  St.  Machar, 
obeying  St.  Columba's  directions,  journeyed  to  Pictland,  and 
there 

he  fund 
A  sted,  till  hyme  wcs  ga?mand, 
Besyd  a  watyr  bank,  that  rane 
Inc-to  the  se,  &  lyk  was  thane 
As  It  a  byschopis  staf  had  bene. 

Thane  gert  he  bygyne  thare  be  mad 

Til  hyme,  as  he  mj'stere  had, 

&  syne  til  al  the  la  we  gert  he 

Bygyng  mak  in  thare  degre. 

&  eftyr  that  he  gert  wyrk 

Be  craftly  mene  a  costlyk  kyrk — 

&  that  mene  callyt  yet 

Of  sancte  Machore  the  seg  ore  set. 

This  mediaeval  tradition  of  a  very  early  church  at  Old  Aber- 
deen dwindled  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  Orem's  meagre  prose — 
"  This  ancient  city  .  .  .  had  a  little  kirk,  where  the 
Cathedral  now  stands,  called  the  Kirk  of  Kirktoun,  dedicated  to 
St.  Machar." 
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Barbour,  bcrn  about  1316,  became  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen 
not  later  than  1357,  and  he  held  that  office  until  his  death  in  1396. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  ambitious  scheme  of  building  in 
the  history  of  the  Cathedral  was  that  of  Barbour's  contemporary, 
Bishop  Alexander  Kyninmund  II.  It  was  conceived  about 
1366,  but  was  only  well  begun  when  Kyninmund  died 
in  1380.  Barbour's  legend  of  St.  Machar  therefore  dates 
from  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  a  new  cathedral ; 
which,  had  it  been  carried  out  as  it  was  begun,  would 
have  far  surpassed  the  beauty  and  costliness  of  the  church, 
as  ultimately  completed.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  poet's  re- 
ference to  the  earliest  church  on  the  site  was  intended  to  reflect 
honour  on  the  new  undertaking,  and  to  shed  additional  lustre  on 
the  reigning  bishop  ;  for  was  not  Kyninmund  following  in  the 
steps  of  his  remotest  predecessor,  who  also  "  gert  wyrk  be  craftly 
raene  a  costlyk  kyrk  "  ?  Although  Barbour's  imagination  of  a 
beautiful  primitive  church  may~  charm  and  interest  us,  that 
edifice,  whether  of  wood  or  of  stone,  could  not  have  been  other 
than  poor  and  rude.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  speculate  on  the 
forms  of  successive  primitive  buildings  connected  with  the  Col- 
umban  or  Celtic  Church ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  vestige 
of  a  Celtic  "  sculptured  stone,"  or  of  an  interlaced  pattern,  has 
been  found  at  St.  Machar's. 

In  the  twelfth  century — the  date  is  given  as  1125,  and  again 
as  1136 — the  "  little  kirk  "  of  Kirktoun  of  Aberdon  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  one  of  many  founded  by  David  I.  The  church 
that  the  Bishop  found  there  served  for  some  time  :  but  before  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  King  Malcolm  the  Maiden  enriched 
the  see  by  large  gifts  of  land.  Following  this  accession  of  wealth,, 
a  new  church  was  built. 

The  Norman  Period . — Boece  says  the  church  began  to  be  built 
before  the  end  of  Malcolm's  reign  (1165).  There  are  two  con- 
flicting statements  as  to  who  was  bishop  in  that  year ;  but  we 
may  put  the  building  of  the  new  church  early  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Lion  (1165-1214),  Matthew  Kyninmund  being 
Bishop.  The  current  style,  the  Romanesque  peculiar  to  Norman- 
England,  then  verging  towards  the  transition  to  first-pointed,  was 
carried  by  the  Norman-English  along  the  coasts  of  lowland  Scot- 
land at  least  as  far  as  Birnie,  superseding  the  native  manner  of 
building.    The  twelfth-century  churches  in  Aberdeen  were  Anglo- 
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Norman  without  a  doubt.  Portions  of  the  transepts  and  crossing 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  present  an  example  of  the  style,  in 
part  perhaps  earlier  than  the  Norman  cathedral. 

The  only  relic  of  the  Norman  St.  Machar's — see  illustration 
No.  1 — lies  at  present  near  Bishop  Scougal's  monument.  It  is 
part  of  the  abacus  of  a  square  pier.  Similar  details  occur  at 
Legerwood  in  Berwickshire,  at  St.  Blane's  in  Bute,  and  at  Whit- 
horn. The  ornament  is  characteristic  of  late  Norman,  and  re- 
sembles examples  at  Dunfermline,  Dalmeny,  and  Barfreston  in 
Kent.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  "  observed  a  portion  of  a  large  shaft, 
probably  of  Norman  date,  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  triforium 
passages."  I  have  searched  both  the  north  and  the  south  pas- 
sages for  this  shaft,  but  fruitlessly. 

The  Norman  cathedral  must  have  been  of  considerable  size 
and  elaboration  :  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  its  dignity 
to  be  smaller  or  poorer  than  the  parish  church  of  Aberdeen,  of 
which  the  Bishop  was  Rector.  But  that  church  was  large,  and 
wrought  in  the  highest  style  of  the  time.  The  existing  work  at 
the  crossing  and  in  Collison's  Aisle  is  vigorous,  and  handled  with 
perfect  knowledge  and  mastery. 

The  Norman  cathedral,  dating  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
twelfth  century,  stood  apparently  intact  for  about  a  century. 

The  First-Pointed  Period. — The  first  change  was  the  building 
of  a  new  choir,  begun  during  the  Wars  of  Succession  and  Inde- 
pendence, and  still  in  progress  at  the  end  of  Bruce 's  reign. 

Both  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen  and  Aberdeenshire  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Bruce  ;  nowhere  were  the  people  more 
warmly  attached  to  his  person  and  cause.  Kildrummy,  the 
greatest  castle  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Earls 
of  Mar,  who  were  closely  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Bruces. 
The  Burgh  of  Aberdeen  sheltered  Bruce  more  than  once  in  his 
dark  days  of  failure,  poverty,  and  sickness.  The  power  of  his 
enemy,  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  crushed  at  Barra  (1307).  Soon 
thereafter  the  Castle  of  Aberdeen  was  wrested  by  the  burgesses 
from  Edward,  and  Kildrummy  cleared  of  its  English  garrison. 
Thus  Barbour  could  boast,  "  Benorth  the  Month  was  nane  that 
tha  ne  war  his  men  ilk  ane."  Keiths,  Hays,  Frasers,  and  Gordons 
were  settled  in  the  county.  The  royal  forest  of  Drum  was 
granted  in  part  to  William  de  Irvine,  armour-bearer  to  the  King, 
and  in  part  to  Alexander  Burnard,  the  first  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
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family  of  Burnett  of  Leys.  The  royal  forest  of  Stocket  was,  in 
1313,  given  into  the  care  and  custody  of  the  burgesses;  and  in 
1320  the  King  granted  to  Aberdeen  a  regular  feudal  charter  of 
the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen  and  the  forest  of  Stocket,  in  perpetuity. 
Prom  Bruce 's  time  to  our  own,  Aberdeen  has  cherished  the  mem- 
ory of  the  national  heroes,  Bruce  and  Wallace  :  and  an  interval 
of  two  hundred  years  did  not  remove  her  dislike  to  the 
Comyns  :  for  the  arms  of  the  earldom  of  Buchan  are  not  displayed 
on  the  ceiling  of  St.  Machar's,  beside  those  of  the  loyal  Earls  of 
Mar,  Huntly,  Erroll,  and  Marischal. 

Henry  Chein  (1281  or  5 — 1328),  a  near  relative  of  the  Comyns, 
was  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  during  the  Wars  of  Succession  and  In- 
dependence. Boece  narrates  that  "  immediately  on  Bishop  Chein's 
succession  he  demolished  the  ancient  church  and  began  to  build 
a  new  one.  Scarcely  had  he  laid  the  foundations  when,  distracted 
by  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  had  to  desist.  Robert,  when  peace 
was  restored  and  the  English  driven  out  of  Scotland,  chanced  to 
see  that  part  of  the  church  which  had  begun  to  be  built  by  the 
efforts  of  Henry,  and  ordered  the  choir  to  be  finished  at  the 
expense  of  the  bishop." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  Boece's  every  word  literally.  Chein, 
probably  about  1285,  pulled  down  the  Xorman  choir,  and  began  to 
build  a  new  choir,  which,  however,  was  not  finished  until  the  four- 
teenth century  was  well  advanced.  Chein  himself,  dying  in  1328, 
was  probably  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  Xorman  nave,  as  the 
present  south  aisle  was  called  "  Bishop  Cheyne's  Aisle  "  in  Orem's 
time. 

Xo  part  of  the  late  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  century 
choir  remains  in  situ.  But  a  few  years  ago,  in  removing  the 
remains  of  the  house  in  Chanonry  so  long  in  the  possession  of  the 
Buchans  of  Auchmacoy,  the  oldest  part  of  which  was  once  the 
Chancellor's  Manse,  a  moulded  stone  of  advanced  first-pointed 
character  was  found — see  illustration  Xo.  2.  Apparently  it 
had  originally  formed  part  of  the  inside  jamb  of  a  large 
window :  the  corbel-capital  worked  on  the  stone  is  moulded  in 
the  manner  of  a  first-pointed  capital :  from  it  would  have  sprung 
the  rear-arch  of  the  window.  The  stone  may  or  may  not  have 
belonged  to  Chein's  work  at  the  choir,  but  its  date  appears  to 
fall  within  Chein's  period. 

Alexander   Kyninmund    T.,    Bishop    Chein's   successor   (1329- 
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1340),  continued  and  probably  finished  the  choir.  He  also  "began 
to  build  bishop's  manses  in  four  different  parts  of  his  diocese,  two 
of  which  were  completed,  viz.,  Aberdeen  and  Fetternear."  No 
trace  of  the  palace  at  Old  Aberdeen  remains  :  but  at  Fetternear, 
where  parts  of  the  existing  house  are  of  ancient  date,  the  founda- 
tions of  extensive  buildings  were  uncovered  some  years  ago.  In 
the  course  of  the  excavations  some  perfect  pieces  of  advanced  first- 
pointed  mouldings  and  tracery  were  discovered.  The  material 
used  appears  to  be  Kildrummy  freestone.  The  workmanship  is 
of  the  finest  kind,  and  the  mouldings  even  more  beautifully  pro- 
filed than  the  fragment  attributed  to  Chein's  choir. 

We  cannot  say  exactly  when  the  first-pointed  choir  was  com- 
pleted :  but  we  are  told  that  Alexander  Kyninmund's  successor, 
William  Deyn,  was  buried  in  the  choir  (1350);  and  (about  1355) 
the  next  succeeding  Bishop,  John  Rait,  was  also  buried  there. 

The  "  Decorated  "  Period. — When  Alexander  Kyninmund  II. 
succeeded  in  1355  or  6,  the  church  consisted  of  a  Norman  nave 
(c.  1175),  and  of  an  Early  English  choir,  not  long  finished.  In 
Bishop  Alexander's  time,  according  to  Boece,  "  the  ancient  church 
was  demolished,  and  a  new  one  of  larger  dimensions  begun  to  be 
built.  Scarcely  had  the  bell-towers  which  we  see,  along  with  the. 
pillars  to  the  height  of  six  cubits,  been  erected,  when  Bishop 
Alexander  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the  King  of  France,  to 
renew  the  ancient  league.  .  .  .  His  body  was  buried  before 
the  altar  of  the  cathedral.''  Boece  must  be  understood  to  mean 
that  only  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  church— the  nave — was  de- 
molished :  for  the  altar  before  which  Kyninmund  was  buried  must 
have  stood  in  the  choir,  and  Kyninmund  did  not  build  a  new  choir. 
For  "bell-towers"  we  must  read  "bell-tower,"  i.e.,  the  cen- 
tral tower — the  only  one  containing  bells  in  Boece 's  time.  Further, 
the  statement  that  the  tower-piers  were  raised  to  the  height  of 
only  six  cubits  at  the  stopping  of  the  work  appears  to  be  erroneous, 
judging  from  the  work  itself. 

Of  this  Kyninmund  it  is  written,  "  Primus  templi  hujus 
fundamenta  jecit."  As  we  shall  see,  the  statement  is  literally 
true. 

The  following  notes  from  Cosmo  Innes  explain  some 
circumstances  attending  the  work.  In  1363  Kyninmund 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  In  1366  for  the 
restoration    of    the    cathedral    he    resigned    all    the    2nd    tithes, 
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and  also  the  revenues  of  St.  Nicholas'  Church,  except 
its  fishing.  At  the  same  time  the  Chapter  obliged  itself 
to  pay  to  the  Master  of  Works  (i.e.,  the  cleric  in  charge  of 
the  finance  of  the  undertaking  and  of  the  provision  of  material; 
not  the  master-mason)  the  large  sum  of  £60  sterling  annually  for 
ten  years.  In  1375  the  Bishop  was  abroad,  and  came  home  through 
England  with  32  horsemen  and  10  persons  on  foot.  In  1379-80 
he  obtained  two  bulls  granting  indulgences  to  all  who  should  visit 
his  cathedral  in  devotion  and  contribute  to  the  erection  of  its 
nave.     Alexander  Kyninmund  II.  died  in  1380. 

Here  we  have  a  magnificent  prelate,  who  must  have  known 
some  of  the  finest  fourteenth  century  work,  French  as  well  as 
English.  The  nave  of  his  cathedral,  then  two  hundred  years  old, 
was  of  a  style  probably  contemptible  in  his  eyes  :  and,  moreover, 
it  may  have  suffered  by  fire  and  violence  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century.  A  man  of  Kyninmund' s  position  and  opportuni- 
ties could  hardly  resist  the  impulse  to  bring  his  cathedral  some- 
what into  line  with  English  architecture,  then  passing  through  its 
most  romantic  and  brilliant  phase. 

His  scheme  of  a  new  nave  and  aisles,  crossing,  and  transepts 
was  ambitious :  for  the  new  church  was  to  have  been  covered 
throughout  with  rib- vaulting  in  stone. 

The  two  great  western  piers  of  the  crossing,  the  south  aisle 
respond,  and  the  jambs  of  the  eastmost  window  of  the  south  aisle 
are  of  red  sandstone — see  illustrations  Xos.  3  and  4.  The  same 
material  extends  along  the  west  wall  of  the  south  transept  from 
the  respond  beforementioned  for  a  distance  of  about  six  feet  hori- 
zontally. A  string-course  of  red  sandstone  appears  inside  the 
church  near  the  corner  between  the  south  aisle  and  transept,  at 
about  Sh  feet  above  the  ground  level.  The  red  stone  extends 
vertically  at  the  great  piers  to  a  point  some  courses  above  the 
apparent  springing  of  the  tower  arches. 

This  work  in  red  sandstone  bears  the  impress  of  one  straight- 
forward effort.  It  shows  unquestionably  the  beginning  of  Kynin- 
mund 's  scheme  of  rebuilding,  and  probably  was  all  of  it  that  he 
saw.  Although  the  work  generally  extends  above  the  height  of 
six  cubits — which,  according  to  Boece,  was  the  limit  of  Kyhin- 
mund's  building — the  string-course  before  referred  to  runs  about 
that  height. 

Against   and  above   the   red   stonework   there   is   masonry   of 
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similar  character,  but  built  with  a  different  stone,  probably  from 
Morayshire,  originally  yellow,  but  now  weathered  to  a  beautiful 
grey.  This  stone  was  used  in  the  arches  of  the  great  tower,  in 
the  arch  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  in  the  respond  at  the 
north  aisle,  in  the  south  transept  throughout,  and  in  the  mould- 
ings of  the  north  transept.  But  work  was  done  with  this  yellow, 
now  grey,  Morayshire  stone  at  different  dates.  Bishop  Lichtoun 
used  it  in  the  fifteenth,  and  Bishop  Dunbar  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  it  was,  however,  first  employed  over  the  great  piers, 
and  in  the  south  transept  up  to  the  present  height  of  the  walls. 
That  work  may  date  from  the  time  immediately  after  Kynin- 
mund's  death,  during  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  earlier  work — that  of  Alexander  Kyninmund  II. — built  of 
red  stone — is  pervaded  by  a  fine  sense  of  style :  it  is  big  and 
broad  in  manner,  the  mouldings  are  beautifully  profiled,  and  the 
sculpture  is  of  high  excellence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  work  is  akin  to  English  "  Decorated,"  the  style  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  says  of  Kynin- 
mund's  masonry — "  It  is  of  the  finest  character  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  foliated  capitals  being  of  very  great  beauty,  and  bear- 
ing a  decided  resemblance  to  French  and  German  works  of  that 
period.  Its  style  would  rather  agree — if  History  would  admit 
of  the  doubt — with  the  age  of  the  first  rather  than  of  the  second 
Alexander  Kyninmund."  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  opinion  is  entitled 
to  great  respect,  and  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  trace  of 
French  influence  in  the  foliated  capitals.  The  circular  abacus  is, 
however,  not  French ;  and  the  only  French  capital  I  have  found, 
with  leafage  even  remotely  like  the  St.  Machar's  work,  is  illus- 
trated in  Viollet-le-duc's  Dictionary.  It  is  in  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
and  of  date  c.  1300. 

Naturalistic  foliage — representing  maple,  oak,  hawthorn,  ivy, 
vine — was  characteristic  of  early  fourteenth-century  English 
carving.  Mr.  Bond  says — "  Branches  cut  off  by  the  knife  from 
some  neighbouring  tree  were  transmuted  into  stone.  Later,  a 
curious  change  set  in  :  ogee  curves  had  invaded  windows,  parapets, 
and  mouldings  ;  it  was  left  to  introduce  them  into  every  carved 
leaf.  At  first  the  difference  was  slight:  c.  1325,  in  the  Lincoln 
diaper,  all  sorts  of  leaves  are  treated  naturalistically,  but  each  has 
the  undulatory  curve.      The  misericordes  of  the  stalls  of  Wells,  a 
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little  later  in  date,  are  still  naturalistic,  but  more  undulatory. 
Hardly  naturalistic  at  all,  but  undulatory  in  the  extreme,  are 
the  corbels  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster  (1348)." 

The  foliage  of  Bishop  Kyninmund's  capitals — see  illustrations 
Nos.  5  and  6 — is  distinctly  undulatory,  yet  naturalistic  :  and  in 
several  places  knife-cut  branches  occur.  The  work,  although  it 
was  actually  done  about  1370  or  later,  resembles  in  its  character 
English  carving  of  a  date  thirty  or  forty  years  earlier.  In 
Scotland  the  development  of  style  always  lagged  behind  England ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  Scottish  work  was  not  a  belated  version 
of  English — on  the  contrary,  it  was  distinctly  national. 

Kyninmund's  foliage  is  set  round  about  the  capitals  mostly  in 
separate  bunches,  each  composed  of  three  leaves,  the  middle  one 
falling  over,  while  the  flanking  leaves  grow  upwards — see  illus- 
tration No.  6.  On  the  north-west  pier  there  were  ap- 
parently four  bunches  to  each  half  cylinder,  but  that  arrange- 
ment was  not  followed  on  the  south-west  pier.  The  edges  of 
the  leaves  are  in  some  cases  serrated,  in  others  wavy.  Hawthorn 
leaves  and  berries,  vine  leaves,  and  curly  kale  are  represented. 
At  Melrose  Abbey  the  carving  on  the  south-west  pier  of  the 
tower  is  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  the  Aberdeen  foliage  :  it 
also  represents  kale,  but  more  elaborately  than  our  example. 
"  Kale  blades  "  were  used  again,  but  more  conventionally,  on  a 
capital1  from  St.  Nicholas'  choir,  in  the  latest  Scottish 
"  Decorated  "  manner. 

Both  at  Melrose  and  St.  Machar's  the  tower  arch-mouldings  die 
into  compound  cylindrical  piers.  The  resemblances  between  the 
architecture  of  the  two  churches  suggest  an  examination  of 
Melrose  and  of  other  Scottish  churches  of  about  the  same  date, 
in  relation  to  the  work  at  St.  Machar's. 

The  nave  of  Melrose  is  perhaps  the  earliest  example  of  the 
Scottish  "  Decorated  "  style.  Its  beginnings  date  from  after  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Other  examples  are  Lincluden, 
Haddington,  and  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh.  There  are  other  minor 
works  of  the  period  ;  but  whatever  their  differences,  these  churches 
either  were,  or  were  intended  to  be,  vaulted  throughout.  We  do 
not  know  what  form  the  west  end  of  Melrose  took:  but  neither 
•Haddington  nor  St.  Giles  had  western  towers,  although  all  three 
have  central  towers. 

1  Part  of  the  capital  is  preserved  in  Collison's  Aisle. 
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Is  there  evidence  that  Kyninmund's  work  was  intended  to  be 
vaulted  ?  The  piers  were  so  designed  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  could  have  been  architecturally  finished  without  cross-vault- 
ing. But  positive  evidence  exists  :  for  in  the  south  aisle,  on  the 
tower  pier,  there  is  a  corbel  from  which  ribs  would  have  sprung — 
see  illustrations  Nos.  7  and  7a.  The  corbel  is  meaningless,  unless 
a  vault  is  supposed.  A  similar  corbel,  also  of  red  sandstone,  now 
lies  in  the  south  aisle.  Carved  terminations,  under  wallside  ribs, 
are  visible  on  the  two  existing  tower  piers,  on  both  the  crossing- 
side  and  the  nave  side. 

The  choir  of  Haddington  exemplifies  the  probable  general  ar- 
rangement of  the  vaulting  designed  for  St.  Machar's,  but  never 
executed  ;  and  Haddington  and  Melrose  both  throw  light  on  three 
curious  points  relating  to  St.  Machar's. 

The  first  is  the  jumble  of  masonry  of  different  dates  at  the 
re-entering  angle  between  the  south  aisle  and  the  transept ;  the 
second  is  the  setting  out  of  the  buttresses  not  directly  opposite 
the  nave  piers,  taken  along  with  the  unusual  position  of  one  side 
buttress  against  each  of  the  western  towers — standing  as  they  each 
do  4  ft.  10  in.  away  from  the  east  corner  of  the  tower,  measuring  to 
the  centre  of  the  buttress ;  the  third  relates  to  the  position  and 
design  of  the  east-most  window  of  the  south  aisle,  which  is  much 
out  of  the  centre  of  its  bay,  and  is  designed  as  a  "  two-light," 
whereas  the  other  windows  of  the  aisle  have  each  three  lights. 

The  masonry  at  the  re-entering  angle  requires  careful  examina- 
tion— see  illustration  No.  4.  The  east  jamb  of  the  window  is 
mostly  of  red  freestone,  and,  without  doubt,  Kyninmund's  work  : 
the  west  jamb  is  also  Kyninmund's  work,  but  perhaps  rebuilt. 
The  plinth  and  the  string-course,  in  part,  are  of  red  stone,  with 
a  piece  of  red  ashlar  work  between  them.  The  red  stonework, 
sandwiched  between  Morayshire  stone  on  the  east  and  granite  on 
the  west,  stands  as  originally  built,  and  the  adjacent  work  has 
been  tailed  into  it  subsequently,  at  two  different  periods.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  following  the  course  of  events  as  regards  the 
granite  additions;  but  the  insertion  of  grey  freestone  ashlar,  east 
of  the  window,  has  until  lately  been  inexplicable. 

Haddington  and  Melrose  provide  a  key  to  the  puzzle,  for  in 
the  corresponding  position  at  both  churches  there  is  a  projecting 
spiral  staircase.  It  was  the  most  natural  place  for  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  tri  fori  urn,  to  the  roof  passages,  and  to  the  central 
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tower,  for  there  were  no  western  towers  in  which  stairs  could  be 
contrived.  We  find  also  that  the  windows  of  the  corresponding 
bays  at  Haddington  and  Melrose  are  pushed  westwards  out  of  the 
centre,  and  that  they  have  fewer  lights  than  the  adjacent  windows. 
These  divergences  from  the  normal  are  consequent  on  the  planning 
of  the  staircases.  As  there  is  a  precisely  similar  eccentricity  at  St. 
Machar's,  it  is  practically  certain  that  a  staircase  was  planned 
and  partly  built,  corresponding  to  those  at  Melrose  and  Hadding- 
ton. It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  was  originally  no  idea  of  build- 
ing western  towers,  where  staircases  could  have  been  formed :  but 
when  eventuallv  western  towers  and  staircases  were  built,  there 
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was  no  longer  need  for  carrying  up  the  transept  stair,  which  was, 
therefore,  ultimately  removed,  the  outside  of  the  aisle  wall  where 
it  stood  being  faced  with  masonry  of  the  kind  in  use  at  the  time 
of  the  alteration. 

Regarding  the  buttresses  :  as  Kyninmund  planned  a  vaulted 
church,  it  is  certain  that  the  necessary  buttresses  would  be  set 
out  early  in  the  operations,  and  their  foundations  would  be  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  floor-level.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Aberdeen  buttresses,  which  are  spaced  at  equal  distances  apart, 
from  end  to  end  of  the  nave,  do  not  stand  directly  op- 
posite  the    nave    piers.       Clearly   they    were    set    out   to    suit   a 
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scheme  different  from  that  executed.  The  discrepancy  is  explain- 
able on  the  assumption  that  western  towers  were  not  originally 
intended,  and  that  when  afterwards  they  were  ordained  it  was 
thought  proper  to  have  them  square  on  plan.  But  the  vaulting- 
Toay  of  the  aisle,  as  set  out  at  an  earlier  date,  was  oblong :  and 
perhaps  because  he  wished  to  use  the  foundation  of  the  west  wall, 
which  we  shall  suppose  had  been  laid  by  Kyninmund,  the  builder 
of  the  towers  pushed  them  partly  into  the  westmost  remaining 
bays  of  the  aisles.  He  was  then  obliged  to  divide  the  amount  of 
the  encroachment  (about  5  ft.)  among  the  seven  bays  of  the  nave 
arcade,  thus  putting  the  nave  piers  out  of  centre  with  the  corres- 
ponding buttresses,  which  were  already  partly  built.  But  the 
irregularity  was  of  little  moment,  because  the  scheme  of  a  vaulted 
church  had  been  abandoned.  The  position  of  the  buttress  on 
the  south  side  of  the  tower  is  thus  accounted  for :  it  was  carried 
up  on  older  foundations  put  there  without  any  thought  of  a 
tower. 

The  statement  that  Kyninmund  first  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  church  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  literally  true. 

Both  the  Bishop  and  his  contemporary,  Barbour,  were 
far-travelled :  Barbour's  hero-worship  of'  Bruce  is  attested  by 
his  writings  :  funds  for  the  new  work  at  Melrose  were  left  by  Bruce 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  Melrose  his  heart  was  enshrined.  In  view 
of  these  considerations,  it  seems  but  natural  that  when  the  new 
work  was  begun  at  Aberdeen,  "craftly  mene"  of  the  Melrose  school 
should  have  been  employed.  A  remarkable  testimony  in  support 
of  this  conclusion  is  the  tradition,  handed  down  in  the  Aberdeen 
Lodge  of  Freemasons,  that  the  lodge  was  instituted  by  John  Scott, 
who  came  from  Melrose  with  a  company  of  masons  to  build  the 
Cathedral. 

Two  fragments  of  value,  apparently  from  Kyninmund's  work, 
are  preserved  in  the  south  aisle :  one  is  a  beautiful  capital  of  small 
size,  with  foliage  ;  the  other  is  a  moulded  and  carved  stone,  pro- 
bably from  a  doorway. 

I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  the  symbolism  of  the  carved 
figures  and  monsters  represented  on  the  capitals  and  corbels  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  :  they  comprise  a  king  with  curly 
locks,  a  mermaid,  a  merman,  a  large  bird,  and  a  beast,  half-bird, 
half -quadruped.  But  the  meaning  of  these  sculptures  is  worthy 
of  investigation.     The  deep  cutting  and  the  slight  attachment  of 
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the   foliage-carving  are  noteworthy,   especially  that  on  the   east 
side  of  the  south-west  pier. 

The  tower  piers — clustered  cylinders — are  very  grand :  and  the 
mouldings  have  an  air  of  refined  simplicity  and  grace  that  gains 
value  by  juxtaposition  with  later  mouldings  which,  if  vigorous, 
are  rather  clumsy.  Altogether,  the  work  done  by  Kyninmund's 
masons  suggests  a  church  of  surpassing  stateliness,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  parts  of  the  stonework  inside  the  church  were 
illuminated  with  pure,  bright  colours. 

A  peculiarity  of  mediaeval  vaults — the  tas  de  rltarrje — may 
be  noted.  Shortly,  it  is  this  :  the  courses  for  some  distance  above 
the  capital,  or  ostensible  springing,  have  horizontal  joints  : 
although  they  appear  to  belong  to  the  arch,  they  are  not  arch- 
stones,  but  are  corbelled  out  and  shaped  to  the  curve  of  the  arch, 
and  are  actually  an  extension  of  the  pier  or  wall.  The 
span  of  the  vaults  and  arches  was  thus  reduced.  This 
device  was  used  at  St.  Machar's :  on  the  nave  side, 
eight  courses  on  the  south  pier  and  seven  on  the  north 
pier  of  the  tower,  above  the  capitals,  have  horizontal  joints 
—see  illustration  No.  8.  That  any  part  of  the  apparent  arch  was 
built  in  tax  de  charge  accounts  for  the  existence  of  arch  mouldings 
of  Kyninmund's  time,  for  all  the  real  arches  are  of  later  date. 
Similar  construction  is  found  in  the  great  pointed  vault  of  the 
hall  of  Drum  Castle  (perhaps  c.  1270),  and  also  at  Melrose. 

No  documentary  evidence  referring  to  the  Cathedral  exists  for 
the  period  from  Kyninmund's  death  in  1380  to  Lichtoun's  acces- 
sion in  1423,  covering  the  episcopates  of  Tyningham  (1380-9)  and 
Greenlaw  (1390-1422).  Tyningham,  we  read,  "  held  a  court  upon 
the  Mount  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  beside  the  Cathedral." 
"St.  Thomas"  is  Becket :  and  "the  Mount"  is  Tillydrone,  or 
Dunidon — as  Orem  writes  it. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  cathedral  work  was  completely 
arrested  during  this  period.  Probably  the  earliest  of  the  yellow- 
sandstone  work  was  built  at  this  time,  including  the  south  transept 
up  to  the  string-course  below  the  windows.  The  style  of  the  south 
transept  is  exceedingly  good — see  illustration  No.  9  :  the  masonry 
is  of  the  finest,  and  the  plinth  is  masterly,  but  it  was  copied  from 
Kyninmund's  work.  There  is  little  to  show  for  the  forty  years 
or  so  from  Kyninmund  to  Lichtoun,  but  it  was  a  period  of  war 
and  trouble:  the  young  King  James  I.   was  held  a  prisoner  in 
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England,    and    at   home   the   conditions    brought    about    Harlaw 
(1411). 

If  the  north  transept  was  not  distinctly  claimed  for  Lichtoun 
by  his  own  epitaph,  by  Boece,  and  by  Orem,  there  would  be  some 
ground  for  putting  it  before  his  time.  The  building — except 
that  it  is  partly  of  granite — is  more  akin  to  the  south  transept 
than  to  the  nave,  which  is  undoubtedly  Lichtoun's. 

The  Late  Gothic  Period. — James  I.  was  ransomed  in  1424, 
while  Lichtoun  became  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  a  year  earlier,  and 
died  in  1440. 

Lichtoun  came  from  Elgin,  where,  as  bishop,  he  had  been 
engaged  in  rebuilding  the  Cathedral  after  its  destruction  by  the 
Wolf  of  Badenoch.  Boece  says  that  "  he  caused  quantities  of 
lime  and  other  things  necessary  for  building  the  church  to  be 
collected :  at  the  same  time  he  brought  stonecutters  from  all 
parts.  But  not  long  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
work.  .  .  .  He  completed  the  internal  walls  and  two  cam- 
panile-like towers  at  the  western  end,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  he  had  erected/'  Orem 
remarks  that  Lichtoun  seems  to  have  died  before  the  laying  on 
of  the  roof  of  the  north  transept.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb 
states  that  he  completely  built  the  fabric  of  the  church,  apart 
from  the  choir,  continuously  to  the  summit  of  the  walls. 

Lichtoun  continued  the  work  at  the  crossing,  and  built  the 
respond  of  the  north  transept  in  yellow  freestone.  The  corner  is 
moulded  and  quite  different  in  character  from  the  corresponding 
]}art  in  the  south  transept,  where  the  corner  is  simply  splayed  off. 
The  carving  of  Lichtoun's  respond  is  stiff  and  untutored — a  lame 
attempt  compared  with  the  masterly  work  near  it.  He  then 
proceeded  with  the  north  transept  walls,  using  freestone  for  the 
dressings  and  granite  for  the  ashlar  facing,  treating  the  latter 
precisely  as  freestone,  in  courses  of  varying  heights  with  "  broken 
joints" — see  illustration  No.  10.  The  plinth  moulding  was 
altered  from  that  used  in  the  south  transept,  and  not  improved 
thereby.  It  is  fussy  and  weak  compared  with  the  earlier  plinth. 
The  string-course,  also  different  from  that  used  in  the  south 
transept,  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  good.  It  is  curious  that,  while 
the  granite  has  crumbled  away,  the  occasional  freestone  blocks 
stand  out  practically  as  built.  The  softness  of  the  granite — 
probably  surface-stone — accounts  for  the  waste  ;  and  the  better 
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weathering  of  the  beds,  which  is  curious,  is  due  to  induration 
with  the  lime-jointing. 

Lichtoun  7s  nave  is  almost  wholly  of  granite,  although  stray 
pieces  of  freestone  may  be  found.  And  freestone  was  used  for 
the  vesica  of  the  west  portal,  which  contained,  it  is  supposed,  a 
sculpture  of  the  Virgin.  A  vivid  light-red,  Indian  red,  a  purply 
brown,  a  sage  green,  a  sunny  warm  yellow,  and  a  greenish  yellow 
seem  to  have  been  thrown  together  by  chance  to  enclose  the  vesica, 
but  the  combination  is  charming. 

Lichtoun  did  not  attempt  to  continue  Kyninmund's  scheme  of 
vaulting  :  and,  no  doubt,  with  Elgin  in  mind,  he  entirely  changed 
the  design  of  the  west  front,  putting  western  towers  to  mask  the 
aisles,  the  sloping  lines  of  which  make  an  unsatisfactory 
west  end.  It  is  evident  that  he  employed  a  home-bred  master- 
mason,  accustomed  to  the  local  granite  vernacular,  and  unskilled 
in  the  niceties  and  refinements  of  the  best  mason-craft  of  the 
time.  Whether  Lichtoun  willeeLit  so,  or  whether  the  result  was 
conditioned  by  poverty,  or  by  a  difficulty  at  that  time  in  pro- 
curing freestone  and  a  highly  trained  "  maistre  mason  de  franche 
peer/'  or  by  a  combination  of  these  factors,  we  cannot  tell.  In 
any  case,  the  experiment  was  a  bold  one,  and  in  the  hands  of 
any  but  a  mason  of  quite  unusual  ability  it  must  have  resulted  in 
failure. 

Our  local  mason  began  rather  badly  with  his  west  front,  for 
the  doorway  is  but  a  crude  version  of  a  thirteenth-century  portal 
such  as  that  of  Elgin.  Still,  it  is  honest  and  unaffected,  and  shows 
good  common  sense  in  the  handling  of  the  material.  But  the 
mason  was  in  his  element  with  the  towers :  he  made  little  attempt 
to  follow  orthodox  ecclesiastical  tradition,  but  boldly  massed  his- 
rock-like  masonry,  and  finished  it  with  the  machicolation,  parapet,, 
and  capehouse  of  early  military  architecture. 

The  machicolation  is  quite  normal,  and  does  not  differ  from 
similar  work  in  a  castle — see  illustration  No.  11.  I  am  inclined 
to  hold  that  it  was  not  used  as  decoration,  for  in  that  case  it 
would  have  been  more  diminutive.  The  splayed-back  surface  at 
the  top  of  the  main  wall,  from  which  the  corbels  oversail,  enlarged 
the  apertures,  and  that  unnecessarily  if  the  machicolation  was 
intended  merely  as  decoration  or  as  an  effective  finish  to  the  wall. 

The  battlemented  parapets  were  undoubtedly  altered  in. 
Bishop  Dunbar's  time,  and  probably  they  were  higher  at  first- 
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To  be  of  real  use,  they  are  too  low  at  present.  The  capehouses 
were,  possibly,  finished  with  saddle-back  roofs  and  crow- 
stepped  gables,  like  the  existing  south  porch — see  illustration  No. 
12.  Inverquharity  Castle  and  Benholm  Castle  have  still  a  similar 
arrangement  of  parapet,  "passage,"  and  capehouse  ;  and  there 
are  "  saddle-backs,"  over  central  towers,  at  the  abbeys  of  Plus- 
carden  and  Sweethearts.  At  Glasgow  the  consistory  house 
was  similarly  roofed  ;  and  the  chapter-house  there  retains  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  castle  roof.  The  machicolated  parapets  at 
St.  Machar's  are  also  matched  at  one  of  the  western  towers  of 
Dunfermline. 

At  the  time  we  are  dealing  with,  English  architecture  had 
developed  the  Perpendicular  style,  in  which  window  openings 
were  greatly  increased  in  area,  and  filled  with  stained  and  painted 
glass.  Lichtoun's  work  shows  no  trace  of  current  English  forms; 
but  the  desire  to  have  a  very  large  west  window  is  apparent. 

The  west  window  may  be  thought  of  as  a  great  opening, 
spanned  inside  by  a  segmental  arch  which  carries  the  gable  wall. 
The  six  mullions  and  the  seven  small  arches  were,  I  think,  built 
after  the  gable  was  completed.  The  jointing  of  the  masonry 
appears  to  favour  that  view,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
omission  of  mouldings  on  the  inside  of  the  mullions  and  arches, 
while  the  side  jambs  are  moulded  inside — see  illustration  No.  13. 
The  mullions  are  very  long  for  their  sectional  area,  and  would  carry 
little  weight.  Indeed,  they  are  not  a  little  bent  and  twisted.  A 
curious  point  appears  at  the  springing  of  the  arches  inside.  The 
jambs  are  deeply  splayed,  but  the  arches  have  only  a  small  splay 
and  then  a  square  ingoing,  thus  leaving  room  at  the  springing 
for  a  wooden  centre  to  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  mullions.  Mediae- 
val builders  tried  to  minimise  centering  wherever  it  was  possible  ; 
and,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  carry  the  supports  of 
the  centering  down  to  the  sill  of  the  window. 

By  keeping  back  the  front  of  the  gable  wall,  a  fine  variety  of 
planes  was  obtained  :  and,  from  the  practical  standpoint,  a  balcony 
was  provided,  from  which  two  doors  led  inside  the  roof. 
Traces  exist  of  other  two  round-arched  voids  in  the  gable, 
with  a  small  light  under  the  point  of  the  gable.  The  composition 
is  interesting  and  unusual;  but  it  looks  right,  and  echoes  the 
arrangement  below — see  illustration  No.  12. 

In  the  western  towers  are  two  circular  staircases,  formed  behind 
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the  buttresses  north  and  south  of  the  great  window.  These  but- 
tresses are  off  the  line  of  the  walls  that  they  buttress,  and  they  are 
also  wider  than  the  other  buttresses  of  the  towers.  Such  irregu- 
larities, caused  by  the  planning  of  the  newel-stairs,  and  others  of  a 
like  kind,  give  much  interest,  which  is  rather  increased  when  the 
reasons  for  them  are  understood. 

From  the  western  towers  access  was  obtained  by  the  triforium 
passages  (1  ft.  9  in.  wide  and  5  ft.  6  in.  high)  to  the  great  central 
tower.  There  were  outside  passages  also — one  behind  the  nave 
parapet,  the  other  behind  the  aisle  parapet,  the  latter  leading  to 
the  room  that  originally  existed  over  the  south  porch. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  porch  is  of  the  date  of  the 
nave.  Little  change  has  been  made  externally,  except  to  lower 
the  sill  of  the  window  (at  one  time  mullioned),  which  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  held  to  be  original. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  triforium  passages,  the  walls  above 
the  nave  arcade  are  thick  (nearly  5  feet),  while  the  diameter  of  the 
piers  is  only  somewhat  over  3^  feet.  In  consequence  of  this  differ- 
ence, and  also,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  re-spacing  of  the  piers, 
an  awkwardness  of  design  has  happened  that  might  have  been 
avoided.  I  refer  to  the  overhanging  of  part  of  the  arch:  its  feet 
have  been  cut  away.  The  wall  plane,  as  everyone  can  see,  should 
have  come  down  upon  the  abacus. 

At  the  eastmost  bay,  on  the  south  side,  the  arch  mouldings 
were  contrived  to  follow,  in  a  rude  way,  Kyninmund's  mouldings, 
upon  which  they  abut ;  but  later,  the  lower  order  resolved  itself 
into  great  shallow  hollows,  separated  by  fillets.  That  the  nave 
partakes  so  little  of  the  late  Scotch  "  Decorated  "  style  is  due 
partly  to  the  absence  of  vaulting,  but  more  to  the  mason's  ignor- 
ance of  the  current  style.  He  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  the 
craft  of  castle-building,  to  which  he  added  a  hazy  idea  of  early- 
pointed  forms.  Possibly  he  also  knew  the  Norman  nave  before  it 
was  pulled  down,  and  may  have  derived  some  of  his  ideas  of  style 
therefrom.  But  the  man  was  a  genius,  if  of  no  recognised  school : 
although  the  work  is  rude  and  unlearned,  its  tremendous  force 
and  impressiveness  carry  off  all  defects  of  detail. 

A  work  of  art  does  not  come  by  chance,  and  the  west  front 
is  certainly  a  very  noble  piece  of  architecture.  Scott's  verdict 
is  as  follows: — "  The  character  of  the  work  is  suited  to  the  stub- 
born material  in  which  it  is  executed,  being  bold  and  simple  in 
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the  extreme,  and  contemptuous  of  all  refinement  of  detail.  It 
is,  however,  extremely  effective  ;  and  the  western  towers,  with  the 
facade  to  which  they  belong,  are  admirable  specimens  of  simple 
but  telling  composition  :  indeed,  I  know  few  towers  of  such  mode- 
rate height  which  are  so  effective." 

Bishop  Lindsay  (1441-58  or  9)  roofed  the  nave,  ceiled  it 
with  wood,  and  covered  it  with  slates.  He  also  paved  the  floor, 
and  fitted  up  wooden  doors.     He  was  buried  in  the  choir. 

The  curious  series  of  stains,  proceeding  from  iron  bats,  along 
the  nave  wall  outside,  just  over  the  south  clerestory  windows, 
along  with  the  evident  difference  between  the  four  topmost  courses 
of  masonry  and  those  lower  in  the  wall,  suggests  some  structural 
work  there  of  which  we  have  no  record.  Possibly  the  original 
intention  of  having  a  corbelled-out  stone  parapet  at  the  top  of 
the  nave  wall  was  abandoned,  and  a  wooden  structure  was  thrown 
out,  carried  on  framed  and  braced  brackets,  which  were  secured 
to  the  wall  with  iron  bats — see  illustration  No.  14.  The 
'  battaline  '  may  have  been  covered  with  lead.  Anyhow,  it 
would  have  made  a  fine  finish  to  the  wall,  which,  as  at  present, 
looks  rather  badly  proportioned  and  bare.  The  work  may  have 
been  done  in  Bishop  Lindsay's  time,  or  perhaps  later. 

Bishop  Spens  (1459-80)  was  less  concerned  with  the  fabric 
than  with  furniture  and  decorations.  He  adorned  the  high  altar 
with  painting  and  sculpture  and  with  embroidery,  and  he  built 
choir  stalls  and  a  Bishop's  throne.  Orem  says  that  he  glazed 
the  church. 

Bishop  Blackader  (1480-4),  during  his  short  tenure  of  the  see, 
before  his  translation  to  Glasgow,  did  no  work  at  the  Cathedral ; 
but  in  his  time  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen  had  made  a  good  beginning 
with  St.  Nicholas'  choir,  in  which  matter,  having  "  shewn  him 
unkindly,"  the  Bishop  was  held  at  arm's  length  by  the  indignant 
aldermen,  council,  and  community. 

Bishop  Elphinstone's  large  ideas  and  munificence  found  expres- 
sion in  a  burst  of  great  works  of  architecture.  Besides  the  Uni- 
versity, we  owe  to  him  the  inception  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  new  choir  of  St.  Nicholas',  three  works  of  the 
first  importance.  But  his  energy  in  building  was  not  confined  to 
these.  Besides  planning  a  new  choir  to  the  Cathedral,  he  com- 
pleted the  central  tower,  placing  in  it  "  fourteen  tuneable  and 
costly  bells,  three  whereof  were  very  great,"   weighing,   as  says 
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Boece,  "  120,00  lbs.  weight/'  The  tower  was  surmounted  by  an 
ornate  wooden  steeple.  He  also  leaded  the  whole  church  and  the 
steeple. 

Boece  says  that  Elphinstone  began  the  erection  of  a  new  choir, 
but  resolved  not  to  pull  the  old  one  down  until  he  had  collected 
all  the  materials  necessary.  He  also  selected  and  encouraged 
skilled  workmen,  "  latomos,  fabros,  caementarios  "  —  i.e., 
quarriers,      stonecutters,      and      wallers.  '  Thus,"      continues 

Boece,  "  no  small  part  of  the  choir  was  finished  before  he 
departed  this  life."  Orem,  however,  always  preferring  an  under- 
statement, says  "  he  began  to  build  it,  and  prepared  materials, 
but  there  was  only  a  very  small  part  thereof  built  when  he  died." 
The  end  of  the  aisleless  choir  would  probably  have  been  semi- 
octagonal  or  semi-hexagonal,  like  the  College  Chapel  or  the  East 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas'.  But  the  unfinished  walls  remained  for 
wellnigh  two  hundred  years  as  they  were  left  by  Elphinstone,  and 
never  were  completed.  The  church  was  screened  off  at  the  east 
side  of  the  crossing,  where  the  high  altar,  placed  there  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  stood  until  its  end  came  in  1642,  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Guild. 

It  is  strange  that  at  the  Cathedral  not  one  stone  remains  on 
another  of  the  work  of  our  greatest  and  most  venerated  Bishop. 

We  know  from  Slezer's  view  and  from  Gordon's  '  meikle 
carte  "  something  of  the  fashion  of  the  central  tower,  as  it  stood 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  until  its  fall  in  1688.  It  was  evidently 
a  tall  square  mass,  with  a  battlemented  parapet  and  jierhaps  corner 
"rounds,"  and  was  roofed  with  a  "saddle-back."  But  the  steeple 
drawn  by  Gordon  and  Slezer  was  a  steeple  shorn  of  its  original 
bravery.  Fortunately,  we  have  the  means  of  reconstructing  the 
edifice  in  imagination,  for  the  contract  for  the  timber  work  exists, 
and  therein  the  structure  is  described  minutely.  Orem's  state- 
ment corroborates  the  evidence  of  the  contract.  The  terms  of  the 
document  will  be  found  on  referring  to  pp.  102-104  of  Dr. 
Little  John's  "  Sheriff  Court  Records,"  Vol.  I. 

The  contract  is  dated  18th  April,  1511  :  the  wright  was  John 
Findour,  one  of  the  "  old  masters  "  who  did  so  much  to  enrich 
Aberdeen. 

From  the  terms  of  the  contract  we  gather  that  the  steeple 
was  to  consist  of  the  "  the  brandraucht  "  (brander  or  horizontal 
framing);   the    "loft,"    otherwise   called    "the   perpetual   loft," 
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(tkroughgoing  vertical  staging)  :  the  "'  prik1  "  (spire)  :  the  "  ned- 
dir  tume/'  a  nether  room  or  empty  ("  tume  ")  space  under  the 
spire,  to  be  "theiked  witlit  burdis"  ;  a  "battaling"  (parapet)  "of 
tymmer  at  the  head  of  the  said  tume  "  ;  "a  passage  about  the 
said  tume  when  it  comes  to  eight  square  "  ;  and  a  "  knop  and 
cok,"  on  the  head  of  the  "  prik,"  which  itself  was  to  be  covered 
with  lath  for  lead. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  "  bestailze  for  the  hinging  of  the 
gret  bellis,  and  esy  ringing  of  the  said  bellis" — i.e.,  a  bell  cage 
and  framing  for  the  installation  of  the  bells;  and  for  "  great  and 
squar  beddis2  fra  the  00  up  of  the  stepile  to  the  under  passag  of 
the  prik  " — i.e.,  great  square  steps,  probably  of  oak,  commencing 
at  the  level  of  the  ceil,1  eye,  or  circular  opening  at  the  crown  of 
the  vault  over  the  crossing,  and  leading  up  to  the  passage  at  the 
top  of  the  masonry  tower. 

The  work  was  to  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  "  forme  and 
patroun  gevin  be  the  said  Reverend  Fader  to  the  said  Johne,"  and 
it  was  "  to  be  weill  and  substancheouslv  junyt  and  hewin  as  the 
stepil  and  prik  of  the  Kirk  of  Sanct  Johnstoun  is."  There  was- 
therefore  a  drawing  of  some  sort:  and  the  standard  of  workman- 
ship of  the  steeple  of  Perth,  still  standing,  was  to  be  attained. 

Elphinstone  set  about  building  a  steeple  to  carry  a 
peal  of  bells;  giving  it,  of  course,  all  the  fine  form  and 
embellishment  desired  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  part  and  parcel  of 
every  useful  construction.  Use  was  considered  first :  beauty  came 
without  effort,  by  using  the  materials  naturally  and  rightly.  The 
main  problem  was  to  make  a  great  piece  of  framing  or  staging  to 
carry  bells;  it  was  "  throughgoing  " — telescoped,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  masonry  tower — and  its  sill  laid  upon  corbels  set  far 
down  in  the  walls  of  the  tower,  so  that  no  weight  came  from 
the  bells  upon  the  masonry  above  the  line  of  the  corbels  and 
brander.     The  cage  or  loft,  standing  free  of  the  walls,  might  sway 

1  The  use  of  the  word  "  pricket,"*  for  a  spire,  occurs  in  Spalding  :— "  Upone 
the  second  day  of  August  befoir  (1638),  Johne  Porter,  wricht,  rackleslie  fell 
af  of  ane  scaffold  set  for  the  pricketis  of  Maucher  Kirk  ;  and  suddantlie  deit, 
but  remeid." 

-  Remains  of  solid  oak  steps  are  preserved  at  Drum  Castle,  made  exactly 
as  stone  newel-steps.  The  great  and  square  "  beds  "  were  probably  of  that 
form. 

8  "  The  hoill  or  O  in  the  volt"  is  referred  to  in  the  written  pleadings  of  the 
"  Frendraujrht  Burning  Case.'*  L630 — see  Spalding,  p.  405. 
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and  no  harm  come.  The  bells  would  be  opposite  the  great  open- 
ings in  the  tower,  to  let  the  sound  travel  freely.  The  staging  was 
carried  up  above  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  was  lined  with  wood, 
or  filled  with  louvre  boards ;  and  above,  the  timber  spire 
would  act  as  a  kind  of  sounding-board  or  resonant  cavity.  The 
whole  thing  was  severely  practical ;  but  what  a  fine  thing  it 
made  ! — composed  of  various  masses,  all  modulated  to  a  fine  form, 
covered  with  armour  of  leadwork,  beautiful  in  colour  and  rich  in 
texture,  and  decorated  with  battlements  and  with  little  lights  set 
about  the  spire  to  give  its  timber  air. 

St.  Machar's  was  not  the  only  great  oak,  lead-covered  spire 
in  Aberdeen.  No  sooner  was  it  built  than  St.  Nicholas'  followed 
suit.      Its  spire1  was  finished  in  1513,  the  year  of  Flodden. 

Orem  relates  that  '  the  bells  hung  on  great  oak  trees, 
a  little  from  the  said  steeple,  which  stood  upon  four  arch  pillars 
pended  up  very  high.  There  was  a  battaline  round  the  said  steeple, 
which  was  built  foursquare  and  four  story  high  above  said  pend, 
for  from  it  were  twenty-four2  steps  of  a  ladder  to  a  little  four- 
cornered  chamber  :  and  above  it,  a  square  tower,  with  a  stang  on 
the  top  of  it,  five  ells  in  length,  with  a  great  globe  of  brass  above 
the  first  cross  of  said  stang  ;  and  above  the  second  cross  was  a 
cock,  an  ell  in  length,  of  brass,  and  his  breast  of  copper." 

Evidently  Orem  knew  nothing  of  the  spire.  It  probably  hap- 
pened, after  1560,  when  the  steeple  was  despoiled  of  its  bells 
and  leadwork,  that  the  spire  fell ;  and  that  afterwards  the  old 
stang  of  iron,  with  the  knop  and  weathercock,  was  put  on  the 
top  of  the  "  toume,"  which  was,  as  Slezer  shows,  covered  with  a 
saddle-back  roof. 

I  need  only  mention  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar's  (1518  or  19 — 1532) 
great  work,  the  Heraldic  Ceiling :  that  has  been  discussed, 
once  for  all,  by  Principal  Sir  William  D.  Geddes  and  Mr.  P. 
Duguid-McCombie.  Dunbar's  other  work  included  the  building 
of  the  superstructure  of  the  south  transept,  by  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Franche,  his  master-mason,  afterwards  master-mason  to 
the  King.  Unless  Dunbar's  tomb— in  the  south  wall  of  the  south 
transept — was  built  in  his  lifetime,  little  or  nothing  remains  of 
his  work  at  the  transept.  But  the  Bishop's  love  of  ornament 
caused  him  to  take  down   the  capehouses  on  Lichtoun's  towers, 

1  Destroyed  by  rire  in  1S74. 

-  Probably  a  mis-reading  of  "  four  xx'  =  fourscore. 


No.  1. — Norman  abacus. 


No.  2. — Fragment  of  First-pointed  work;  in  tiik  possession  of  Mr.   Leslie 

<>k  Balquhain,  at  Chanonry. 


No  3.— E.   End,  S.  Aisle  of  Nave;   S.W.   Piek  of  Crossing. 


No.  4.     Eastmost  Bay  of  S.  Aisle. 


No.  ").  —  Upper  Part  <>k  S.W.  Pieb  of  Grossing 


Xo.  6.    -N.W.   Pier  of  Crossing;    from  Nave. 


No.  7. — S.W.  Pier  of  Crossing  ;    from  S.  Aisle. 


No.  7a. — Corbel  on  S.W.  Sidk  of  S.W.  Pier  of  Crossing  ;    photographed 

from  a  Plaster  Cast. 


No.  8.— Arches  spr 


UNGtNG    FROM    N.W.   PlER   OF   CROSSING 


No.  9.— W.  Wall  of  S.  Transept. 


Xo.   10.—  N.  Wall  of  N.  Tbansept. 


«?""**»*. 


«**•. 


No.   11.     Part  of  N.  Tower,  W.  Front, 


»     n  „,,,„    »TTFT'Fn  TO   SHEW    HOW    THE   TOWE 

No   12      West  Front.    A  Photograph  altered  to  mil 

and  the  Gable  were  probably  finished  originally. 


RS 


No.   18.     Insii.k  of  W.  Window   of  Nave 


No.  14.     Part  ok  S.W.  Tower;   shewing  Accesses  to  Passages,  behind 
Parapets,  at  tot  of  Nave  and  Aisle  Walls. 
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and  to  build  freestone  steeples,  in  imitation  of  Elphinstone's 
model.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  the  features  of  the  central 
steeple,  as  revealed  to  us  by  the  contract  with  Findour,  have  been 
more  or  less  translated  into  stone  at  the  western  spires  ;  and  per- 
haps the  dead  spirelights  with  which  Dunbar  decorated  his  work 
were  derived  from  ventilation  openings  which  the  timber  spire 
must  have  required  for  the  preservation  of  the  wood.  At  the 
same  date,  the  original  merlons  of  the  battlements  of  the  western 
towers  were,  probably,  reduced  in  height  :  and  a  freestone  coping, 
decoratively  embattled,  was  put  on  the  top  of  the  granite  parapets. 

Bishop  Stewart  (1533-45)  did  some  work  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle,  used  as  the  consistory  house  ;  and  his  monument, 
adjacent  to  Bishop  Dunbar's,  is  of  interest. 

But  the  days  of  building  were  over :  and  I  would  rather  leave 
you  with  the  picture  of  a  fair  church  than  follow  the  tale  of  ruin 
and  destruction,  makeshift  patching,  and  well-meant  but  regret- 
table rebuilding  and  restoration. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  historical  document  ;  but  it  is  more  :  it  is 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  fifteenth,  and  the  six- 
teenth ;  standing  to  be  seen  and  felt,  if  we  care.  It  is  also  a  book, 
a  library,  of  architecture  ;  to  be  learned  from,  consulted,  and  fol- 
lowed, as  a  living  authority.  Lastly,  it  is  a  place  round  which 
the  fragrance  of  the  memories  of  good  men  lingers,  a  place  most 
communicative  and  kindly :  in  the  dusk  of  a  winter  afternoon  it 
looms  mysterious  and  mighty,  yet  most  lovably  human. 
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Dr.      Thomas     Milne     communicated     a     paper     entitled 
'  Longevity/'  on  February  14,  1907. 


Longevity. 
By  Dr.  Thomas  Milne,  Aberdeen. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  this  evening,  although  it  quite 
falls  within  the  category  of  such  as  are  suitable  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  learned  body  such  as  this,  may,  I  fear,  be  deemed  by 
most  of  you  but  somewhat  dry  pabulum,  accustomed,  as  the 
Society  is,  to  wade  knee-deep  through  much  richer  and  more  suc- 
culent pastures,  and  guided  by  shepherds  so  much  more  skilled 
and  experienced  in  their  work  than  I  am. 

The  mental  attitude  of  the  human  family  towards  the  subject 
of  long  life  is  one  of  considerable  complexity.  Xo  one  wishes  to 
grow  old,  and  most  people  wish  to  live  long,  but  as  one  cannot 
live  long  without  growing  old,  a  sort  of  impasse  seems  to  be  at 
once  come  to.  The  disinclination  to  accept  the  lapse  of  years 
seems  strongest  in  the  gentler  sex.  The  young,  I  believe,  do  not 
think  much  on  the  matter  at  all,  taking  it  for  granted  that  long 
life  is  certainly  in  store  for  them,  and  individually  hold  the 
opinion  that  no  matter  who  dies  early,  they  at  all  events  will 
live  to  a  good  long  age.  Others,  especially  those  in  middle  life, 
are  like  the  Laodicians  of  old — they  are  lukewarm,  they  are  in- 
different,1 and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  indifference  is  the 
knowledge  that  at  the  end  of  the  longest  life  Death  waits  us.2  It  is 
among  the  young,  however,  or,  at  all  events,  the  very  young,  that 
we  hear  any  wish  to  grow  old.  They  often  wish  to  be  grown  up, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  will  burst 
upon  their  view.  Apart  altogether  'from  any  beliefs  as  to  a 
future  state,  or  any  doubts  as  to  a  system  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, they  do  not  care  to  contemplate  the  inevitable  approach 

1  "  The  remedie  of  the  vulgar  sort  is  not  to  think  of  it.'' — Montaigne. 

2  "  It  crosses  our  path  at  every  step,  its  alarum  startles  us  every  hour." — 
"Enigmas  of  Life." — Greg. 
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of  the  end.1     As  Alexander  Smith  says:    "  It  is  the  most  merci- 
ful of  all  the  merciful  provisions  of  nature  that  a  haunting  sense 
of  insecurity  should  deepen  the  enjoyment  of  what  we  have  se- 
cured, that  the  pleasure  of  our  warm  human  day  and  its  activities 
should,  to  some  extent,  arise  from  a  vague  consciousness  of  the 
waste   night  which   environs   it,   in  which   no   arm  is   raised,   in 
which  no  voice  is  heard.     Death  is  the  ugly  fact  which  nature  has 
to  hide,  and  she  hides  it  well.     Yet  death  is  the  most  ordinary 
thing  in  the  world — it  is  as  common  as  births,  it  is  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  marriages  and  the  attainment  of  majorities. 
But  the   difference  between  death  and   other  human  experience 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  can  gain  no  information  about  it.     The 
dead  man  is  wise,  but  he  is  silent.     We  cannot  wring  his  secret 
from  him  ;  we  cannot  interpret  the  ineffable  calm  which  gathers 
on  the  rigid  face.     As  a  consequence,   when   our  thoughts  rest 
on  death,  we  are  smitten  with  isolation  and  a  sense  of  loneliness."2 
As  another  eloquent  writer  puts  it :   "If  those  we  love  do  not 
go  from  vis  early,  if  the  things  we  are  concerned  in  interest  us 
to  the  last,  still  the  day  comes  and  is  always  in  prospect  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  leave  all  that  has  gladdened  the  eye,  en- 
chanted the  ear,  stirred  the  intellect,  soothed  and  satisfied  the 
heart — to  abandon  the  only  scene  we  have  ever  gazed  at,  to  close 
the  only  book  we  have  ever  read  in,  to  exchange  the  known  for 
the  unknown — to  go  out — to  cease,  or  to  appear  to  cease,  to  be. 
Those  who  most  enjoy  life  and  those  who  best  employ  it  must 
close  it  amid  the  same  impenetrable  shadows."3 

With  those  who  are  in  advanced  life,  and,  naturally,  nearer 
the  dawn  of  the  grisly  day,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
repugnance  and  shrinking  are  the  same,4  and  although  we  often 

1  "  They  come,  they  goe,  they  trot,  they  daunce  :  but  no  speech  of  death. 
All  that  is  good  sport.  But  if  she  be  once  come,  and  on  a  sudden  or  openly 
surprise  either  them,  their  wives,  their  children,  or  their  friends,  what 
torments,  what  outcries,  what  rage  and  what  despaire  doth  then  overwhelme 
them  !  Saw  you  ever  anything  so  drooping,  so  changed,  so  distracted  ?  A 
man  must  looke  to  it,  and  in  better  times  foresee  it." — Montaigne,  1st  Book, 
p.  79. 

"  Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum." — Hor.,  li.    Epist.  iv.,  13. 

2  "  Dreamthorpe,"  pp.  51-52.—  A  lex.  Smith. 
'•''  "  Enigmas  of  Life." — Grey. 

4  "There  is  no  man,"  says  Montaigne,  "so  crazed,  bedrill,  or  decrepit,  so 
long  as  he  remembers  Methusalem,  but  thinkes  he  may  yet  live  twentie 
yeares." — Montaigne. 
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hear  the  aged,  worn  out  by  sickness  and  the  accumulating  frailties 
of  their  lot,  express  a  wish  to  be  released  from  their  sufferings, 
and  eagerly  to  hope  that  it  might  soon  be  the  Lord's  will  to 
take  them,  we  cannot,  in  most  cases,  believe  them  sincere.  As 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says,  in  his  own  quaint  way:  "  We  may 
love  the  mystical  and  talk  much  of  the  shadows,  but  when  it 
comes  to  going  out  among  them  and  laying  hold  of  them  with 
the  hand  of  Faith,  we  are  not  of  the  excursion.''     For 

who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something-  after  deatli — 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
Xo  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of ': 

To  die — to  sleep — 
To  sleep — perchance  to  dream  :  ay,  there's  the  rub 

— the  rub  in  Shakespeare's  day,  the  rub  which  puzzled  the  writer 
of  the  sublime  book  of  Job,  the  rub  which  prompted  the  noble 
speculations  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  the  rub  which  will  be  the 
rub  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  human  race  has  not  yet  attained 
to  what  Metchnikoff  calls  the  "  instinct  of  death,"  which  "  is," 
says  he,  "  the  appearance  of  natural  death  in  man  accompanied 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  another  instinct,  the  instinct  of 
death  ?  '  This  is  a  question  which  cannot  well  be  answered  :  it 
is  rare  for  persons  to  approach  the  age  of  natural  death  with 
their  mental  powers  unclouded,  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  in  such  cases  the  wish  to  live  "  yet  a  little  longer  "  is  strong. 

Metchnikoff  has  now  under  his  observation  an  old  lady  who 
has  nearly  completed  her  105th  year.  Her  physical  strength  and 
the  acuteness  of  her  senses  have  alike  diminished,  but  her  in- 
telligence is  still  sound.  She  expresses  neither  the  wish  to  die 
nor  the  fear  of  death,  and  in  this  attitude  of  indifference  Metchni- 
koff sees  "  the  prelude  to  the  instinct  of  natural  death."  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  old  age  is  mostly  pathological,  not  physio- 
logical. "  Death,"  says  Metchnikoff,  "  seems  unbearable  because 
of  the  condition  in  which  it  surprises  us.  It  comes  before  man 
has  finished  his  physiological  development,  and  when  the  instinct 
of  life  is  still  strong." 
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Tokarski  quotes  the  case  of  a  female  centenarian,  who  stated  as 
follows :  ' '  If  you  come  to  live  as  long  as  I  have  lived  you  will 
understand  not  only  that  it  is  possible  not  to  fear  death,  but  to 
feel  the  same  need  for  it  as  for  sleep.''  In  this  case  the  mental 
faculties  were  perfectly  retained,  and  the  so-called  instinct  of 
death  had  appeared. 

I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  you  with  any  attempt  at  defining 
what  life  is — that  is  a  mystery  which  is  far  beyond  our  ken,  and 
rapid  and  almost  miraculous  as  are  the  recent  advances  in  all 
branches  of  science,  I  am  afraid  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  solving 
this  great  problem.  A  short  time  ago  (May  25,  1905)  the  whole 
scientific  world  was  startled  by  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Butler 
Burke,  of  Cambridge,  had  at  last  solved  the  mystery.  In  a  series 
of  careful  experiments  on  the  action  of  radium  salts  on  sterilized 
bouillon,  Mr.  Burke  discovered  certain  bodies,  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  radiobes.  These  bodies  in  their  development,  and 
stoppage  of  growth  at  a  certain  stage,  together  with  their  parti- 
cular subdivision,  give  to  Mr.  Burke's  mind  a  clear  indication  of 
the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  to  external  relations,  and 
thus  suggest  vitality.  He  is  becomingly  modest,  however,  and 
admits  that  they  obviously  lie  outside  the  beaten  track  of  living 
things,  and  may  possibly  be  the  missing  link  between  the  animate 
and  the  inanimate.  At  all  events,  they  have  yet  to  prove  that 
they  are  alive,  and,  in  the  words  of  Sir  J.  C.  Browne,  "  we  are 
still  no  more  able  to  tell  how  living  protoplasm,  able  to  assimilate, 
to  growr,  and  to  divide  came  into  existence,  than  we  are  to  explain 
why,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  should  resolve  itself  into  its  or- 
ganic constituents."  The  least  observant  among  us  must  often 
have  been  struck  by  the  immediate,  the  awe-inspiring  complete- 
ness of  the  change  which,  even  in  the  homeliest  instances,  follows 
upon  the  sudden  extinction  of  this  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame. 
You  see  the  rabbit,  flushed  by  the  spaniel  of  the  sportsman,  at 
one  moment  bounding  gaily  away,  every  muscle  taut,  every  nerve 
on  strain;  the  next,  lying  limp,  motionless,  and  dead,  soon  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  ever-ready  forces  of  putrefaction,  and  reduced 
to  its  original  elements.  What  a  change  !  What  has  hap- 
pened ?  We  cannot  tell.  All  we  can  say  is  that  life  has  fled 
from  that  active  little  frame,  and  what  that  life  is,  God  alone 
knows. 

The  quaint  and  melancholy  Montaigne,  philosophising  in  his 
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solitary  chateau,  undisturbed  by  the  bloody  turmoils  of  sixteenth- 
century  France  which  surged  around  him,  played  and  coquetted 
with  the  subjects  of  Age  and  Death.  "  What  fondnesse  is  it," 
says  he,  "  for  a  man  to  thinke  he  shall  die  for  and  through  a 
failing  and  defect  of  strength  which  extreme  age  draweth  with 
it,  and  to  propose  that  terme  to  our  lives,  seeing  it  is  the  rarest 
kind  of  all  deaths,  and  least  in  use.  To  die  of  old  age  is  a  rare, 
singular,  and  extraordinarie  death,  and  by  so  much  lesse  natural 
than  other  deaths.  It  is  the  last  and  extremest  sort  of  dying, 
and  the  more  remote  from  us  it  is,  the  lesse  to  be  hoped  for. 
When  once  forty  years  old  we  should  consider  our  time  of  life 
as  an  age  at  which  few  arrive."  In  another  essay  he  says:  *  I 
will  lay  a  wager  that  more  have  died  under  35  years  of  age  than 
above  it." 

Probably  these  statements  are  not  scientifically  accurate,  but 
it  is  just  possible  they  may  be  correct,  and,  if  so,  it  would  appear 
that  human  life  is  really  not  more  than  half  the  length  it  is  or- 
dinarily supposed  to  be. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  refer  to  any  recent  statistics,  but 
twenty  years  ago  the  average  duration  of  life  in  Europe  was  34 
years,  varying  from  28.18  in  Prussia  to  39.8  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein.  In  England  it  was  about  30,  in  France  34.  In  the  large 
towns  it  was  lower — 29  in  London,  21  in  Liverpool.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  mean  age  is  now  a  few  years  higher,  due  to  improved 
sanitary  and  social  conditions. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Hay,  our  very  able  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  for  the  mean  age  at  death  in  Aberdeen.  In  1903, 
35.7  ;  for  1904,  34.2  :  and  for  1905,  33.5.  Professor  Hay  points 
out  that  the  mean  age  at  death  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact 
measure  of  the  healthiness  of  a  place.  For  example,  in  1905, 
when  it  was  33.5,  and  lower  than  it  had  been  in  any  year  since 
1899,  the  death-rate  was  15.6  per  1,000,  or  considerably  the 
lowest  on  record.  One  naturally  expects  the  mean  age  to  be 
high  when  the  death-rate  is  low.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand, 
however,  how  discrepancies  may  arise  owing  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
proportion  in  any  year  of  deaths  at  an  early  age,  due  to  the  pre- 
valence of  some  children's  zymotic. 

These  ages,  of  course,  fall  far  short  of  the  possible  longevity, 
a  circumstance  accounted  for  by  the  great  mortality  which  occurs 
in  the  early  years  of  life. 
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What,  then,  do  we  understand  by  the  natural  term  of  a 
man's  life?  Montaigne  evidently  assumes  that  what  ordinarily 
happens  in  nature  is  the  only,  or  at  least  the  most  natural,  event, 
that  the  duration  of  man's  life  is  the  resultant  of  a  number  of 
forces,  some  favourable,  others  hostile,  but  the  final  outcome  of 
their  conflict  must  surely  be  what  nature  intended.  In  our 
cogitations  this  evening,  however,  we  shall  adopt  the  more  common 
and  perhaps  better  view,  that  the  natural  term  of  a  man's  life 
is  simply  the  length  to  which  it  would  extend  were  it  not  pre- 
maturely brought  to  a  close  by  some  malign  or  noxious  influence. 

Were  Montaigne's  theory  carried  to  its  extreme  length,  the 
natural  duration  of  human  life  would  not  extend  to  a  single  day. 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  utterly  helpless  than  the  newly 
horn  human  infant,  and  left  to  itself  it  would  inevitably  perish 
within  a  very  short  time  of  its  birth  :  moreover,  at  every  stage 
of  life,  constant  care  is  required  to  safeguard  its  continued  ex- 
istence, and  throughout  its  whole  course  it  is  our  duty  to  use 
every  means  in  our  power  to  protect  it  from  the  malign  influence 
of  the  natural  forces  which  are  continually  assailing  it. 

To  find  such  a  life  as  Montaigne  evidently  refers  to,  we  should 
liave  to  search  some  Utopia  where  life  was  lived  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  protected  from  the  elements,  guarded 
from  accidents,  and  fostered  by  healthful  and  natural  modes  of 
living,  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  that  such  a  life  should  have 
begun  its  struggle  free  from  hereditary  disease  and  fairly  en- 
dowed with  vital  power.  I  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  an  individual  thus  happily  environed,  and  it  is  as  useless 
to  speculate  on  his  existence  or  take  him  as  our  type  as  it  is  to 
fix  an  ideal  age  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  WTe  must  seek  the 
natural  standard  of  longevity  among  the  records  of  human  life, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  have  attained  long  life  have 
been  men  and  women  who  have  lived  under  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  the  society  in  which  they  moved.  They  have  lived  in 
healthy  districts,  have  spent  much  of  their  time  in  the  open-air, 
they  have  had  good  and  sufficient  nourishment,  and,  above  all, 

Never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquor  to  their  blood 
Xor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility, 
Therefore  their  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty  but  kindly. 
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You  are  all  familiar  with  the  accounts  of  the  extreme  old 
age  attained  by  the  patriarchs  before  the  Flood.  Adam  with  his 
930  years,  Jared  with  his  962,  and  the  venerable  Methusaleh, 
who  saw  his  969th  birthday  before  he  departed  from  this  vale  of 
tears. 

I  am  afraid  we  must  set  aside  these  cases  as  not  within  the 
present  order  of  things.  We  cannot  determine  whether  these 
enormous  ages  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  different  organisa- 
tion from  our  own,  or  whether  their  years  were  counted,  as  some 
say,  with  great  probability,  by  lunar  and  not  by  terrestrial  re- 
volutions. Archbishop  Whateley's  strange  view  was  that  these 
old-time  worthies  owed  their  longevity  to  the  fact  of  Adam  and 
Eve's  having  eaten  of  the  Tree  of  Life :  that  the  influence  was 
perpetuated  in  their  descendants,  gradually  growing  weaker,  how- 
ever, with  succeeding  generations.  It  is  clear,  in  any  case,  that 
the  conditions  making  such  long  lives  possible  are  at  variance  with 
those  of  human  existence  at  the  present  day,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  David's  time  no  such  ages  were  reached,  he  putting 
the  limit  at  70-80  years. 

We  must  also  set  aside  as  probably  exaggerations  and  in- 
accurate the  instances  of  great  longevity  attained  in  more  modern 
times — Thomas  Parr,  152  when  he  died  :  Henry  Jenkins,  who 
was  said  to  have  reached  169  years  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
statement  in  1670  that  he  remembered  King  Henry  VIII.,  and 
that  he  had  conveyed  a  horse-load  cf  arrows  to  the  battlefield  of 
Flodden  in  1513  ;  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  who  reached  145  years, 
and  of  whom  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  his  Table  Book,  writes — 
Shee  might  have  lived  much  longer  hadde  shee  not  met  with 
a  kind  of  violent  death  :  for  shee  must  needs  climb  a  nutt  tree 
to  gather  nutts,  soe  falling  down,  shee  hurt  her  thigh,  which 
brought  on  a  fever  and  that  brought  death."  "  Quite  a  friskv 
old  girl,"  as  the  poet  Moore  calls  her. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ages  of  these  persons  have  been  much 
exaggerated.  They  lived  at  a  time  when  no  accurate  chrono- 
logical records  were  kept,  and  when  it  was  the  habit  to  fix  the 
date  of  occurrences  by  comparing  them  in  memory  with  other 
events  believed  to  have  taken  place  about  the  same  time.  Thus 
there  were  many  sources  of  fallacy,  although  the  narrators  them- 
selves may  have  honestly  believed  their  statements  to  be  quite 
accurate,  having  deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  have 
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actually  seen  events  which  they  have  often  heard  described  in 
their  boyhood  or  girlhood,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  the  tendency 
among  those  over  seventy  to  set  the  clock  of  their  age  too  fast. 

I  have  by  me  a  curious  and  scarce  old  book,  published  at 
Salisbury  in  1799,  and  recording  the  name,  age,  place  of  re- 
sidence, and  year  of  the  decease  of  1,712  persons  who  attained  a 
century  and  upwards,  from  a.d.  66  to  1799,  a  peroid  of  1,733  years. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  sameness  about  the  records  of  these  old 
people.  They  seem  mostly  to  have  led  abstemious  lives,  although 
there  are  some  fine  old  roysterers  among  them.  The  author  com- 
piles the  following  table  :  — 

100-110=1,310  140-150  =  7 

110-120  =    277  150-160  =  3 

120-130  =      84  160-170  =  2 

130-140  =      26  170-185  =  3 

1,712 

One  old  lady  who  died  in  1790,  aged  110,  lived  for  the  last  30 
years  of  her  life  entirely  on  potatoes.  Another  old  Irish  cen- 
tenarian had  seven  wives  in  the  last  30  years  of  his  life,  and  had 
children  by  each.  Another  curious  old  fellow,  about  30  years 
before  his  death,  sold  his  head  of  hair  for  a  penny  loaf  a  day 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Another  old  lady  cut  two  teeth 
at  the  age  of  102. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  veritable 
centenarians  have  lived.  Not  a  year  passes  without  instances 
occurring  in  which  the  evidence  that  the  deceased  attained  100 
years  cannot  be  controverted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
numbers  will  increase  when  a  sufficient  time  from  the  beginning 
of  the  system  of  the  registration  of  births  has  elapsed. 

Mr.  I.  E.  Young,  in  his  work  on  centenarians,  1899,  cites 
from  the  records  of  life  assurance  and  annuity  societies  in  Eng- 
land 7  cases  of  males  and  15  cases  of  females  having  lived  to 
between  100  years  and  105  years  and  8  months.  According  to 
the  census  of  1901,  there  were  in  the  whole  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  living  above  90  years,  3,056  males  and  6,482 
females — in  all,  9,538;  and  above  one  hundred  years,  47  males 
and  99  females — in  all,  146.  In  1903  there  were  registered  the 
deaths  of  53  reputed  centenarians — 17  males  and  36  females. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  enormously  the  females  outnumber 
the  males  among  these  long-lived  people. 
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Woman  has  the  advantage  over  man  in  her  comparative  free- 
dom from  exposure,  with  less  tear  and  wear  in  the  smaller 
machinery  of  her  frame,  as  compared  with  that  of  man,  in  her 
greater  temperance,  and  also,  Sir  George  Humphrey  thinks,  in 
her  stronger  and  more  enduring  vitality. 

In  the  first  year  of  infant  life,  when  the  conditions  and  ex- 
posures of  boys  and  girls  are  the  same,  the  mortality  of  girls  is 
less  than  that  of  boys.  More  boys  are  born  than  girls,  but  they 
are  more  difficult  to  rear,  so  that  the  females  soon  gain  the 
numerical  lead,  and  maintain  it  with  almost  steadily  increasing 
ratio  to  the  end. 

All  things  considered,  we  may  plausibly  enough  accept  these 
examples  of  centenarianism  as  types  of  what  our  length  of  days 
should  be — indeed,  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  says  :  '  Every 
man  is,  I  think,  entitled  to  his  century,  and  every  woman  to  a 
century  and  a  little  more,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  women  live  longer 
than  men.  Every  child  should  be  brought  up  impressed  with  the 
obligation  of  living  to  a  hundred,  and  should  be  taught  how  to 
avoid  the  irregularities  that  tend  to  frustrate  that  laudable 
ambition." 

In  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  we  find — "  There  shall 
be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  davs,  nor  an  old  man  that  hath 
not  filled  his  days:  for  the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old." 
When  we  consider  the  number  of  hostile  forces  arrayed  against 
our  lives,  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  so  few  attain  to  their  extreme 
limit.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Religio  Medici,  thus  delivers 
himself — "  Men  that  look  no  further  than  their  outside  think 
health  an  appurtenance  of  life,  and  quarrel  with  their  constitu- 
tions for  being  sick  ;  but  I,  that  have  examined  the  parts  of  man 
and  know  upon  what  tender  filaments  that  Fabrick  hangs,  do 
wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so,  and  considering  the  thousand 
doors  that  lead  to  Death,  do  thank  my  God  that  we  can  live 
but  once." 

Physiologists  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fixed  term  of  life 
to  every  part  of  a  man's  body:  each  tissue  has  a  life  of  its  own; 
it  is  developed,  reaches  maturity,  declines,  and  dies;  the  teeth, 
the  hair,  the  countless  millions  of  delicate  cells  that  build  up  the 
frame  all  have  only  a  limited  time  to  live.  Like  all  things  else, 
they  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be,  and  what  is  true  of  the 
several  parts  is  true  of  the  whole  bodv  ; 
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And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  :\nd  rot. 

It  was  shown  many  years  ago  by  the  distinguished  French  natu- 
ralists, Buffon  and  Flourens,  that  there  is  a  certain  time  for  the 
body  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  that  this  time  can  be  fixed  in 
most  animals  bv  noting  the  time  at  which  the  bones  consolidate. 
The  natural  duration  of  life  is  estimated  to  be  about  five  times 
the  period  occupied  in  true  growth,  thus  the  elephant  and  man 
do  not  attain  maturity  till  about  the  20th  year,  hence  their 
period  of  life  is  about  100  years  ;  the  horse  and  the  bull  are 
mature  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  live  from  15-20  years; 
the  sheep,  mature  in  two  years,  lives  8-10  years;  the  dog,  mature 
in  two  years,  lives  till  10-12,  and  so  on. 

Cold-blooded  animals,  such  as  fishes  and  reptiles,  in  which 
tissue  change  goes  on  slowly,  live  to  a  great  age.  In  the  fish  ponds 
of  ancient  Rome,  lampreys  were  to  be  found  70  years  old.  Pike 
and  carp  live  for  150  years,  and  I  myself  know  of  a  trout  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  lived  in  a  well  for  50  years.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  intelligent,  lovable  dog,  the  faithful  and  devoted 
friend  of  man,  should  be  cut  off  in  12-15  years,  while  the  heavy, 
uninteresting  carp  should  be  spared  to  root  among  the  mud  and 
sedges  for  150  years.  The  tortoise  lives  to  100  years,  and  the 
crocodile  to  150.  Many  birds  are  also  very  long  lived.  The  eagle, 
the  raven,  the  crow,  and  the  parrot  are  all  long  livers,  probably 
all  living  up  to  100  years  or  over.  The  smaller  birds  are  not  so 
long  lived — the  blackbird  and  robin,  12  years:  the  pheasant  and 
partridge,  15:  the  common  fowl,  10;  the  goose,  50.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  flesh-  or  carrion-eating  birds  live  to  a  much 
greater  age  than  the  vegetable  eaters.  A  notable  exception,  how- 
ever, is  the  swan,  who  leads  a  stately  existence  for  100  years. 
Size  has  evidently  nothing  to  do  with  it  :  the  pig  and  the  crayfish 
both  live  for  20  years. 

Longevity,  then,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  human  family. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  I  believe,  no  man  is  supposed  to  be 
dead,  without  sufficient  evidence,  until  100  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  his  birth. 

We  may,  then,  justifiably  maintain  that  100  years  is  the 
goal  at  which  we  should  aim.  Let  us  look  for  a  little  now  at 
some  of  the  chief  hindrances  in  the  way,  the  lions  in  the  path 
that  stand  between  the  human  race  and  the  accomplishment  of 
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what  ought  to  be  its  destiny.  "  Nothing,"  says  Babbage,  "  is 
more  uncertain  than  the  duration  of  life  when  the  maxim  is  ap- 
plied to  the  individual  :  but  there  are  few  things  less  subject  to 
fluctuation  than  the  duration  of  life  in  a  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals." As  I  have  already  told  you,  the  average  age  at  death 
in  England  is  about  32.1  years,  and  in  the  large  cities  with  their 
dense  populations  and  frequent  insanitary  conditions,  it  is  still 
less.  This  low  average  rate  you  will  understand  when  I  tell  you 
that  out  of  1,000,000  children  born,  about  260,000  die  before 
they  have  completed  their  fifth  year,  and  of  these,  no  fewer  than 
150,000  before  they  have  reached  one  year.  After  this  period 
the  mortality  becomes  much  less,  and  from  5-25  years,  usually 
the  healthiest  years  of  life,  comparatively  few  drop  out  of  the 
race.  The  mortality  then  creeps  up  till  we  reach  65,  and  by  that 
time  there  are  so  few  left  to  die  that  the  numbers  dying  at  the 
succeeding  decades  again  get  smaller,1  till  at  last  we  reach  be- 
tween 95-100,  to  which  some  2,000  attain,  and  perhaps  200  of 
the  million  reach  100  years.  Few,  indeed,  reach  the  true  limit 
of  age  :  all  the  rest  die  prematurely.  What  a  vast  sacrifice  to 
death !  Each  of  the  units  that  has  gone  to  swell  the  many 
thousands  of  the  total  represents  a  period  of  pain  and  suffering 
to  the  individual,  of  sorrow  and  mourning  to  the  survivors. 
Sanitarians  usually  reckon  that  every  year  120,000  preventable 
deaths  occur  in  England  alone,  and  they  have  made  this  cal- 
culation not  on  theoretical  grounds  but  simply  on  the  actual  loss 
of  life  in  the  least  unhealthy  districts  and  towns  of  England  as 
compared  with  the  mortality  in  large  towns  and  unhealthy  dis- 
tricts. The  urban  infantile  death-rate  in  England  and  Wales  is 
about  160  per  1,000  born.  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  Healthy  District 
Table,  gives  the  infant  mortality  in  these  districts  essentially  rural 
as  only  103  per  1,000:  158  in  1871.  If  this  rate  had  pre- 
vailed all  over  England  in  the  same  year,  the  saving  of  infant  life 

1  Hufeland,  a  German  authority  on  long  life,  says: — 

Of  a  hundred  men  who  are  born  in  the  same  year — 
50  die  before  the  10th  year. 
20  between  the  10th  and  20th. 
10  „  20th  and  30th. 

6  n  30th  and  40th. 

5  ii  40th  and  50th. 

3  ..  50th  and  60th. 

Therefore  six  only  live  to  be  above  the  age  of  GO. 
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would  have  amounted  to  43,858.  Imagine  this  saving  main- 
tained for  ten  years,  and  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  popula- 
tion returns:  in  1902-1903  substantial  reduction — 132-133  against 
152  for  previous  five  years:  in  1899,  163.  These  120,000  lives 
are  simply  sacrificed  to  want  of  care,  want  of  knowledge,  and  to 
the  grossest  departures  from  the  laws  of  health.  It  would  be  im- 
possible within  the  scope  of  such  a  paper  as  this  and  in  the  time 
at  my  disposal  to  go  fully  into  this  great  subject. 

Neglecting,  then,  all  minor  causes,  we  find  that  there  are 
three  great  groups  of  diseases  which  seem  to  be  associated  with 
the  several  ages,  and,  for  the  most  part,  preventable.  They  are — 
(1)  infectious  or  zymotic  diseases,  falling  with  especial  weight  on 
the  very  young,  indeed  up  to  the  age  of  10  :  (2)  the  tubercular 
or  consumptive  diseases,  which  tell  heavily  upon  lives  between 
25-35  :  and  (3)  the  diseases  peculiar  to  several  of  the  chief  organs 
of  the  body,  which  carry  off  those  who  have  attained  to  the  age 
of  55  and  over. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  these  dis- 
eases are  exclusively  prevalent  at  these  several  ages,  but  as  I 
am  dealing  with  what  are  called  preventable  deaths,  I  shall  leave 
out  of  sight  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  fatalities  caused  by 
them  at  other  ages,  and  take  into  account  the  tens  and  hundreds 
that  are  their  victims  at  these  ages.  The  second  or  tubercular 
group,  as  well  as  the  third  group,  carry  off  enormous  numbers  in 
infancy,  but  for  the  sake  of  clearness  we  may  as  well  stick  to  the 
epochs  marked  out  for  them. 

Associated  with  these  three  great  groups  of  destroyers  in  close 
relationship  of  cause  and  effect  are  three  great  groups  of  per- 
nicious influences,  viz.,  filth,  confined  and  impure  air,  and 
intemperance. 

To  the  first  group  may  be  ascribed  a  large  part  of  infant  mor- 
tality, to  the  second  many  cases  of  consumption,  and  to  the  third 
(intemperance)  much  of  the  premature  decay  of  the  different 
organs  of  the  body.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  these  causes 
are  exclusive  in  their  action,  that  at  the  door  of  filth  and  un- 
cleanness  lie  the  infectious  and  other  diseases  of  infancy,  that 
breathing  confined  and  impure  air  is  the  exclusive  cause  of  con- 
sumption, or  that  immoderate  drinking  is  mostly  concerned  in 
the  mortality  of  middle  age — these  causes  are  simply  selected  as 
amongst  the  most  powerful   among  the   many  concerned  in   the 
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result,  and  it  will  be  found  that  each  of  them  has  something  to 
do  with  all  the  others :  the  deleterious  action  of  filth  is  intensified 
by  foul  air,  the  powers  of  life  are  weakened  and  the  system  ren- 
dered more  liable  to  tubercular  attack,  foul  air  is  a  common  cause 
of  infant  mortality  and  of  general  ill-health,  while  intemperance 
extends  its  baleful  influence  over  many  more  than  those  who  are 
actually  given  to  over-indulgence  in  drink. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  infectious  or  zymotic  diseases.  They  in- 
clude the  well-known  and  universally  prevalent  ailments,  scarla- 
tina, measles,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  typhoid  and  typhus 
fevers  (typhus  now  uncommon,  but  every  now  and  then  asserting 
itself  with  all  its  old  malignancy).  Smallpox  and  cholera  also  be- 
long to  this  group,  but,  thanks  to  vaccination  and  the  unceasing 
vigilance  of  our  port  sanitary  authorities,  they  are  happily  un- 
common, although  when  they  do  make  their  appearance  in  epi- 
demic form,  they  strike  terror  into  men's  minds,  as  they  then  carry 
off  more  in  one  year  than  in  five  cr  six  ncn-epidemic  years. 

We  have  not  many  anti-vaccinators  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
but  in  England  they  are  numerous  and  active,  and  not  to  be 
argued  with.  I  cannot  in  this  connection  refrain  from  quoting 
an  eloquent  passage  of  Lord  Macaulay,  speaking  of  pre-vaccina- 
tion  times — "  The  smallpox  was  always  present,  filling  the 
churchyards  with  corpses,  tormenting  with  constant  fears  all  whom 
it  had  not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it  spared  the 
hideous  traces  of  its  power,  turning  the  babe  into  a  changeling  at 
which  the  mother  shuddered,  and  making  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of 
the  betrothed  maiden  objects  of  horror  to  her  lover." 

The  steady-going  destroyers — whooping  cough,  measles,  and 
scarlatina,  which  are  always  with  us — destroy  more  than  ten 
times  as  many  as  these  more  dreaded  diseases.  In  the  Crimean 
War,  typhus,  cholera,  and  dysentery  carried  off  more  than  ten 
times  the  number  killed  in  battle,  and  in  the  recent  Boer  War, 
enteric  fever  destroyed  many  times  more  than  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy. 

Now,  these  are  all  more  cr  less  preventable  diseases,  and  the 
first  of  our  groups  of  causes,  filth,  has  much  to  do  with  them — 
filth  in  its  grosser  degrees — filth,  as  Sir  John  Simon  says,  "  such 
as  any  average  man  or  woman  would  be  disgusted  at,  such  as 
the  presence  of  putrescent  refuse  matter,  solid  and  fluid,  causing 
a   nuisance   by   its   effluvia   and   soakage."        There   is   no   doubt 
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an  immense  amount  of  such  material  all  around  us,  especially 
in  our  large  towns,  although  I  freely  allow  that  our  own  city  of 
Aberdeen  is  not  one  of  the  chief  offenders  in  this  respect.  Its 
admirable  water-carriage  system  and  daily  house-to-house  collec- 
tion of  household  and  vegetable  refuse  compare  most  favourably 
with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  many  towns  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  where  the  open  midden  and  undrained  privy  still  are 
rampant.  Summer  diarrhoea,  the  direct  produce  of  filth  and 
filthy  surroundings,  carries  off  thousands  of  victims  every  year, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ravages  of  typhoid. 

Not  only  does  the  presence  of  filth  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dwellings,  and,  of  course,  I  include  in  this  connection  the  foul 
emanations  from  faulty,  deficient,  and  untrapped  sewers,  cause 
definite  diseases  of  a  most  dangerous  and  formidable  type,  but 
it  produces  a  lowered  state  of  vitality,  and  renders  the  system  very 
liable  to  succumb  to  many  diseases,  which,  under  more  healthy 
surroundings,  it  would  easily  have  thrown  off.  Young  children 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  ordinary  depressing  effects  of 
decomposing  matter  and  to  the  epidemic  diseases  that  spread  most 
rapidly  whenever  noxious  material  of  this  sort  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate. In  the  case  of  enteric  fever,  cholera,  and  some  forms 
of  dysentery,  the  disease  is  only  produced  by  the  direct  absorption 
of  poison  from  actual  excrementitious  matter.  It  is  this  fact 
which  makes  the  purity  of  their  water  supply  of  such  supreme 
importance  to  urban  communities,  and  I  need  scarcely  remind 
you  that  Aberdeen,  drawing  its  whole  supply  from  the  polluted 
Dee,  "  stands  in  jeopardy  every  hour."  Sir  John  Simon,  speak- 
ing of  enteric  fever,  says — "  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  regard  to 
any  causation  of  disease  in  a  civilised  community  any  physical 
picture  more  loathsome  than  that  which  is  here  suggested ;  that 
apparently  of  all  the  diseases  which  are  attributed  to  filth,  this, 
as  an  administrative  scandal,  may  be  proclaimed  as  the  very  type 
and  quintessence  ;  that  often  in  the  most  glaring  way  it  appar- 
ently has  an  invariable  source  in  that  which  of  filth  is  the  filthiest ; 
that  apparently  its  infection  runs  its  course,  as  with  successive  in- 
oculations, from  man  to  man  by  instrumentality  of  the  molecules 
of  excrement  which  man's  filthiness  lets  mingle  with  his  air  and 
food  and  drink." 

A  huge  amount  of  infant  mortality  must  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  parental  neglect.      This  is  especially  the  case  in  manufacturing 
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towns,  where  many  of  the  women  are  employed  in  textile  in- 
dustries. The  women  return  to  work  too  soon  after  being  con- 
fined :  the  babies  are  put  upon  the  bottle  and  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  some  neighbour  woman  who  stays  at  home  and 
acts  as  day  nurse  to  her  friend's  children.  Little  care  is  taken 
to  see  that  the  bottles  are  sweet,  that  the  milk  is  pure,  and  the 
poor  little  sufferers  are  decimated  by  infantile  diarrhoea  and  other 
dyspeptic  ailments.  During  the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire,  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War  in  1862-63,  the  general  death- 
rate  of  the  county  rose  rapidly,  while  the  infant  mortality  de- 
clined, the  mothers  being  driven  from  the  mills  to  the  care  of 
their  children  at  home,  the  Registrar-General  remarking  in  his 
report — "  The  care  of  the  mothers  has,  it  would  seem,  counter- 
balanced some  of  the  effects  of  privation,  so  that  neglect  of  their 
liomes  by  mothers  at  work  in  factories  is  apparently  more  fatal 
than  starvation."  So,  too,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  while  the 
general  mortality  was  doubled,  the  infant  mortality  fell  40  per 
cent.,  the  women  being  compelled  to  stay  at  home  and  tend  and 
suckle  their  infants. 

Consumption,  the  next  great  devastator  of  our  race,  is  still 
killing  about  40,000  a  year  in  England  and  Wales  :  tuberculosis, 
apart  from  phthisis,  about  17,000.  This  is  an  enormous  reduc- 
tion from  the  figures  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  death- 
rate  is  still  far  too  high.  These  diseases  spare  neither  age  nor 
sex,  and  although  they  carry  off  large  numbers  of  children,  they 
are  essentially  diseases  of  the  prime  of  life.  They  cause  about 
quarter  of  the  whole  number  of  premature  deaths,  and  of  these 
a  large  proportion  take  place  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45. 
They  claim  as  their  victims  men  at  the  most  active  and  important 
stages  of  life — the  breadwinners  and  mainstays  of  families,  as 
well  as  the  most  lovely,  the  most  docile,  the  most  intelligent  and 
gifted — in  fact,  the  flowers  of  the  flock.  How  often  do  we  find 
this  fell  disease  cutting  short  careers  of  the  utmost  promise.  The 
death  of  John  Keats  and  of  numberless  others  furnish  examples 
of  what  I  allude  to. 

Although  we  now  know  that  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  dis- 
covered by  Koch  in  1882,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  truth,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
physicians  of  the  pre-bacillary  period,  that  the  respiration  of  a 
deteriorated  atmospheric  air,  tainted  and  poisoned  by  the  products 
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emanating  from  the  skins  and  lungs  of  human  beings,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  influences  in  predisposing  to  this  disease. 

You  all  know  how  oppressive  and  close  the  air  is  in  a  bedroom 
where  one  or  two  people  have  slept  before  the  windows  are 
opened  in  the  morning.  This  is  from  the  organic  matter  in  it. 
This  devitalized  air  is  met  with  in  the  overcrowded  streets  and 
slums  of  our  large  towns.  It  is  this  air,  with  an  odour  so  peculi- 
arly its  own — the  "  poor  smell,"  as  it  is  called — which  all  of 
vou  who  have  visited  the  ill-clad,  unwashed  denizens  of  the  courts 
and  alleys  of  our  own  city  must  have  found  so  depressing  to  the 
senses  and  to  the  animal  powers,  so  different  from  the  keen,  fresh 
country  air  that  streams  over  meadow,  moor,  and  forest.  It  is  the 
breathing  of  this  air  that  makes  the  child  of  the  close  town  so  pale 
and  lax  and  feeble  as  compared  with  the  ruddy,  lusty,  little 
countryman.  From  my  own  experience,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
fatal  result  in  measles  is  generally  due  to  the  foul  and  fetid 
atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  the  little  patient  lies.  Mothers 
have  been  so  taught  to  look  upon  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  as 
the  serious  complications  of  measles,  that  in  their  anxiety  to  keep 
their  children  warm  they  shut  out  every  breath  of  fresh  air  they 
possibly  can.  Children  don't  often  die  of  measles  in  the  clean, 
well- ventilated  rooms  of  the  more  cleanly  classes  or  in  the  well- 
appointed  wards  of  an  hospital. 

The  late  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  one  of  our  greatest  authorities 
on  these  subjects,  in  his  "  Diseases  of  Modern  Life,"  says  that 
he  is  satisfied  that  by  living  in  a  close  and  ill-ventilated  room, 
and  that  especially  by  sleeping  in  such  a  room,  consumption  can 
readily  be  induced  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  it,  and  may 
possibly  be  induced  in  those  who  stand  clear  of  hereditary  taint. 
The  influence  of  parental  heredity  in  consumption  is  not  now  be- 
lieved to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  it  was  at  one  time.  As  the 
result  of  many  comparatively  recent  investigations,  it  may  be 
safely  stated  at  from  30-34  per  cent. — indeed,  Dr.  Squire  main- 
tains that  if  one  takes  into  consideration,  as  causative  influences, 
occupation  and  environment,  the  hereditary  percentage  may  be 
put  as  low  as  9,  which  agrees  pretty  closely  with  the  10  per  cent, 
given  by  Louis,  a  great  French  authority  on  the  disease.  The 
lessons,  says  Richardson,  that  were  learned  in  our  London  barracks 
a  few  years  ago  afforded  striking  evidence  on  this  subject,  for 
there  the  measure  of  the  evil  was  determined  by  the  measure  of 
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space  allotted  to  the  soldier.  What  Dr.  Richardson  is  here  re- 
ferring to  is  the  enormous  mortality  from  consumption  that  at 
one  time  prevailed  in  the  British  Army.  These  men,  picked  out 
from  the  general  community  for  their  fine  physique  and  stalwart- 
frames,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  care  lavished  upon  them, 
good  food,  warm  clothing,  and  regular  living,  very  soon  after 
they  entered  the  service  died  in  their  early  manhood  at  twice  the 
rate  of  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  of  the  population.  No 
matter  where  they  were  sent,  their  fate  was  the  same,  except 
perhaps  in  India,  where  the  barracks  were  more  airy.  The  reason 
of  all  this  appalling  mortality  was  the  faulty  principle  upon  which 
all  the  barracks  were  constructed,  with  overcrowded  and  badly 
ventilated  dormitories. 

Barracks  are  now  constructed  upon  thoroughly  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  the  vast  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  soldier 
affords  still  further  proof  of  the  connection  between  consumption 
and  foul  air.  The  same  cause,  however,  is  still  at  work  among 
our  crowded  populations,  and  great  numbers  are  annually  sacri- 
ficed by  it. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  the  enormous  value  of  pure  air  that 
has  given  us  the  open-air  treatment  of  consumption  now  in  opera- 
tion in  numerous  sanatoria  throughout  the  breadth  and  length 
of  the  land.  In  these  institutions  the  patients  are  placed  amid 
bright  and  cheerful  surroundings,  breathe  the  purest  of  air,  and 
bask,  as  much  as  our  variable  climate  will  allow,  in  the  brightest 
sunshine.  They  are  warmly  clad,  liberally  fed,  and  are  con- 
stantly under  careful  medical  supervision.  It  is  too  soon  to 
pronounce  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  absolute  success  of  this 
system  in  curing  pulmonary  consumption,  but  we  can  safely  say 
that  no  other  method  of  treatment  promises  so  well  or  has  been 
attended  with  better  results,  and  we  must  not  forget  the  great 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  general  community  by  the  removal 
from  it  of  so  many  foci  of  infection. 

Another  important  point  is  that  when  the  patients  are  dis- 
charged they  return  to  their  homes  imbued  with  the  value  of 
fresh  air  and  cleanly  wholesome  modes  of  life,  acting  as  so  many 
missionaries  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  enlightenment. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  these  subjects,  which,  after  all,  do 
not  perhaps  come  within  the  purview  of  our  paper  this  evening. 
You  will,  however,  pardon  me  if  I  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the 
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last  of  the  destroying  powers  which  I  shall  deal  with,  viz., 
intemperance. 

I  do  not  wish  to  pose  before  you  as  a  teetotal  lecturer,  many 
of  whom  do  the  cause  which  they,  along  with  every  right-minded 
man  and  woman,  have  at  heart,  more  harm  than  good  by  the  in- 
temperate manner  in  which  they  urge  its  claims.  I  have,  how- 
ever, now  been  in  the  active  practice  of  my  profession  for  almost 
36  years,  and  from  my  own  experience  I  can  safely  say  that  no 
single  cause  is  so  potent  for  evil,  both  physical  and  mental,  as 
alcoholic  intemperance.  Scarcely  an  organ  of  the  body  escapes: 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  the  kidneys,  all  suffer  degenerative  changes  in  the  sub- 
jects of  alcoholic  intemperance.  To  quote  again  from  the  late 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson's  "  Diseases  of  Modern  Life  " — "  It  is 
the  physician's  painful  task  day  by  day  to  treat  the  most  terrible 
and  fatal  diseases,  for  the  origin  of  which  he  can  assign  no 
other  cause  than  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  adds  to  the  pain  of  the 
physician,  while  he  makes  these  observations,  to  feel  that  when 
he  calls  to  his  aid  the  study  of  physiological  laws,  he  can  find  no 
place  for  alcohol  as  a  necessity  of  life. 

"  In  whatever  direction  he  turns  his  attention  to  determine 
the  value  of  alcohol  to  man,  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  value  as 
a  drug,  which  he  may  at  times  prescribe,  he  sees  nothing  but  a 
void ;  in  whatever  way  he  turns  to  determine  the  persistent  effects 
of  alcohol  he  sees  nothing  but  Disease  and  Death,  Mental  Disease, 
Mental  Death — Physical  Disease,  Physical  Death." 

Professor  Kraepelin  has  found,  by  experiment,  that  alcohol 
even  in  small  quantities  interferes  with  the  highest  functions  of 
the  brain,  and  abrogates  the  controlling  power  of  brain  and  cere- 
bellum. The  late  Professor  Parkes,  speaking  of  the  misery  which 
alcohol  produces,  says — "  It  may  be  truly  said  that  if  alcohol 
were  unknown,  half  the  sin  and  a  large  part  of  the  poverty  and 
unhappiness  in  the  world  would  disappear.  It  has  the  power 
to  destroy  happiness  as  well  as  health,  to  debase  mind  as  well 
as  body,  and  to  bring  destruction  upon  many  innocent  persons 
who  never  taste  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquors." 

The  fearful  handicap  under  which  inebriates  run  in  the  race 
of  life  has  been  long  recognised  by  life  assurance  companies,  who 
either  refuse  altogether  to  accept,  or  weight,  by  heavy  additions 
to  their  premiums,  the  lives  of  habitual  indulgers  in  alcohol  or 
of  those  of  an  alcoholic  history. 
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Mr.  Neison's  carefully  compiled  statistics  show  that  in  intem- 
perate persons  the  mortality  at  from  21-30  years  of  age  is  five 
times  that  of  the  temperate;  from  30-40  it  is  four  times  as  great, 
becoming  gradually  less  as  life  advances. 

A  temperate  person's  chance 
of  living  is — 
At  20    -         -         44  2  years. 
„   30   -         -         36-5 
„    40    -         -         28-8 
„    50   -         -         212 
„    60    -         -         14  2 

The  average  duration  of  life  after  the  commencement  of  the  habit 
of  intemperance  is — 

Among;  mechanics,  working,  and  labouring  men  -  -  18  years, 

n        traders,  dealers,  and  merchants  -  -  -  -  17      n 

M        professional  men  and  gentlemen         -  -  -  15      n 

ii        Females       -         -         -         -         -         -  -  -  -  14      n 

On  a  road  like  this  men  droop  and  drivel, 

While  woman  goes  fearless  and  fast  to  the  devil. — Goethe. 

Dr.  Isambard  Owen,  in  his  valuable  report  on  a  collective  in- 
vestigation inquiry  into  the  connection  of  disease  with  habits  of 
intemperance,  concludes  that  length  of  life  on  the  whole  per- 
tains to  the  temperate,  cr,  rather,  it  should  be  said,  the  very 
temperate,  as  much  as,  perhaps  even  more  than,  to  total 
abstainers. 

Not  only  does  the  intemperate  man  by  his  own  act  bring  dis- 
ease and  death  upon  himself,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  transmits 
to  his  offspring  a  heritage  of  woe,  for  physical  vice,  like  physical 
feature,  descends  in  line.  Of  600  children  born  of  inebriate 
mothers,  335  were  born  dead  or  died  within  two  years  of  age;  of 
125  children  of  drunken  mothers,  69  were  dead  in  two  years  =  55.2 
per  cent.  :  while  of  138  children  of  sober  mothers,  but  33  died  in 
infancy  =  23.9  per  cent. 

Verily,  "  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  children  are  set  on  edge." 

It  is,  however,  perhaps  unwise  to  press  the  doctrine  of  alco- 
holic heredity  too  far.  There  is  always  the  risk  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  to  this  ' ;  heritage  of  woe  ' '  pleading  it  as  an  excuse 
for  their  indulgence  ;  they  have  an  inborn  proclivity,  say  they, 
which  they  pretend  they  cannot  resist.      "  My  father  killed  him- 
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self  with  drink,  my  grandfather  killed  himself  with  drink,  and 
nothing  that  I  can  do  can  save  me  from  the  same  fate."  I  need 
not  say  that  this  is  a  sophistical  argument.  Cases  of  uncontrol- 
lable desire  for  drink,  amounting  to  positive  insanity,  do  occur, 
but  they  are  rare,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  most  men  by  stern 
resolution  and  self-control  to  save  themselves  from  the  physical 
and  moral  ruin  which  this  fatal  habit  ensures. 

I  have,  I  am  afraid,  lingered  too  long  over  these  subjects,  and 
must  have  wearied  you.  I  shall  now  pass  on  to  a  less  disagree- 
able part  of  my  subject. 

The  question — Why  do  we  grow  old  at  all  ?  is  one  that  is  not 
easily  answered.  As  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  says,  why  one 
cell  should  be  able  to  reproduce  itself  1,000  times  and  another 
1,000,000  times,  we  cannot  say. 

The  processes  involved  in  the  development  of  the  animal  body 
from  conception  to  maturity  are  of  the  most  miraculous  and  mys- 
terious nature,  and  the  series  of  events  which  succeed  each  other 
from  maturity  down  to  decay  and  death,  although  more  leisurely 
and  regular,  are  no  less  beyond  our  ken.  Well  may  we  say  with 
Richard  A.  Proctor — "  Science  is  in  presence  of  the  old,  old 
mysteries,  the  old,  old  questions  are  asked  of  her.  It  is  high 
as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  know  ?  Deeper  than  hell ;  what 
canst  thou  do  ?  And  Science  answers,  as  she  answered  of  old, 
As  touching  the  Almighty  we  cannot  find  him  out."  But  al- 
though the  astrologers  and  alchymists  of  mediaeval  times  have  gone 
to  their  account,  and  the  Philosophers'  Stone  and  the  Elixir  of 
Life  have  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  unget-at-able,  there 
are  still  bold  spirits  who  would  fain  pierce  the  veil  and  renew  the 
quest. 

I  well  remember  an  oracular  old  friend  of  my  boyhood's  days, 
who  stuck  to  his  opinions,  whether  right  or  wrong,  with  a  dogged 
persistency  which  always  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of  his 
youthful  admirers.  One  of  James's  pet  theories  was  in  reference 
to  the  carrying  powers  of  a  fowling-piece.  He  sturdily  main- 
tained that  ' '  nivver  anither  fit  wid  the  leeds  (shot)  gang  ef tir  they 
grew  caul'  "  :  that  is,  that  the  moment  the  heat  acquired  by  them 
from  the  explosion  of  the  powder  passed  away,  down  they  dropped 
to  the  ground ;  nothing  was  due  to  the  length  of  barrel,  amount 
of  powder,  atmospheric  pressure — all  their  velocity  was  due  to 
their  powder-begotten  heat.     This  is  almost  exactlv  the  theory  of 
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animal  economy  attacked  by  hostile  bacteria.  Chemiotaxis  is 
the  name  given  to  this  strange  attraction  which  guides  the  phago- 
cyte to  its  prey — positive,  when  the  micro-organisms  are  not  very 
virulent  and  the  phagocytes  are  attracted  in  very  large  numbers  : 
negative,  when  the  infection  is  very  virulent  and  the  phagocytes 
are  repelled  by  the  bacterial  products,  and  in  many  cases  are 
themselves  disintegrated,  giving  off,  however,  bactericidal  pro- 
ducts which  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  microbic 
irritants. 

The  researches  of  Douglas  and  Wright  have  demonstrated  an- 
other most  interesting  fact,  that  in  the  blood  serum  extra  cellular 
substances  exist,  to  which  the  name  of  opsonins  has  been  given. 
These  opsonins  in  some  way  alter  the  microbe,  and  make  it  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  phagocyte— they  would  almost  seem  to  be  a 
sort  of  Harvey's  Sauce  or  Yorkshire  Relish,  stimulating  the 
appetite  of  the  phagocytes  in  these  mysterious  feasts.  The  amount 
of  opsonins  found  in  the  serum  at  any  particular  time  is  known 
as  the  opsonic  index,  and  most  important  data  have  been  obtained 
by  observing  the  opsonic  index  in  the  serum  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, especially  in  tubercular  infections.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
getting  much  beyond  my  depth  in  this  abstruse  but  most  interest- 
ing subject,  and  may  probably  be  dragging  you  along  with  me. 
Before  leaving  it,  however,  I  should  like  to  allude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished position  taken  in  these  investigations  by  an  Aberdeen 
graduate  and  townsman,  Dr.  William  Bulloch,  of  the  London 
Hospital. 

Metchnikoff's  phagocytes,  however,  are  not  all  beneficent  in 
their  action.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes — the  active  micro- 
phags,  or  small  devourers,  and  the  sometimes  active,  sometimes 
still,  macrophags,  or  large  devourers,  and  it  is  to  these  macro- 
phags  that  he  attributes  the  phenomena  of  senile  decay. 

Weinberg  and  Philippe  have  shown  sections  of  the  kidney 
tubules  and  brain  cells  of  very  old  people  actually  being  invaded 
and  devoured  by  macrophags,  and  converted  into  a  sort  of  con- 
nective tissue,  and  thus  rendered  incapable  of  carrying  on  their 
proper  functions.  The  grey  hair  of  advancing  years  is  also  the 
work  of  the  macrophags.  The  exterior  layer  of  the  hair  is  filled 
with  pigment  cells,  which  give  the  hair  its  specific  colour.  In 
Metchnikoff's  words — "  At  a  given  moment  the  cells  of  the  central 
cylinder  of  a  hair  become  active  and  proceed  to  devour  all  the 
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pigment  within  their  reach.  Once  they  are  filled  with  pigment, 
these  macrophags  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  chromophags)  be- 
come migratory,  and,  quitting  the  hair,  either  find  their  way 
under  the  skin  or  leave  the  body,  and  so  with  every  other  organ 
and  tissue  of  the  body."  From  these  considerations  he  argues 
that  one  way  of  fighting  against  old  age  would  be  to  strengthen 
the  higher  elements  of  the  organism  and  weaken  the  aggr» 
capacities  of  the  phagocytes,  and  he  thinks  this  task  has  become 
easier  since  the  discovery  of  serums  that  have  specific  actions 
on  the  tissues.  Weichhardt,  a  German  biologist,  has  made  a 
most  interesting  and  important  discovery  after  a  long  series  of 
experiments.  In  his  experiment  with  guinea-pigs  on  a  miniature 
treadmill,  they  ran  until  they  fell  dead  of  fatigue.  Muscle  juice 
injected  into  sound  guinea-pigs  causes  all  the  symptoms  of  fatigue, 
with  ultimate  death.  Reasoning  from  the  action  of  other  anti- 
toxins, he  has  found  that  by  injecting  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
fatigue  toxin  he  produces  antitoxin,  and  thus  inoculates  against 
fatigue.  He  has  shown  that  men  and  other  animals  treated  in 
this  way  are  almost  proof  against  fatigue.  Wright  apparently 
thinks  that  this  is  the  only  rational  way  of  attacking  disease. 
He  thinks  medicine  is  useless,  and  the  ordinary  medical  attendant 
no  better  than  a  nurse. 

Old  age  may  be  said  to  be,  in  a  sense,  accumulated  fatigue, 
and  MetchnikofFs  hope  is  that  some  cyto-toxin  may  yet  be  found 
to  reinforce  the  ageing  cells  and  stimulate  them  to  renewed  youth. 

Of  course  there  are  many  fallacies  in  these  arguments  of  the 
distinguished  Russian,  and  his  assertions  have  been  traversed  by 
many  investigators,  who  seek  to  show  that  senile  decay  goes  on 
without  the  intervention  of  the  macrophags  at  all,  that  the  cells 
of  the  various  organs,  such  as  liver,  brain,  kidney,  arteries,  etc., 
degenerate,  and  are  resolved  into  a  fatty  granular  substance  and 
connective  tissue  without  the  visible  intervention  of  any  outside 
agency  whatever.  The  ageing  of  the  body  is  the  ageing  of  the 
cells,  but  we  do  not  yet  understand  what  makes  the  cells  grow 
old,  what  makes  us  die.  We  cannot  follow  this  subject  further, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  so  much  patient  observation  and 
experiment  are  directed  to  it.  Sir  William  Huggins,  at  the  anni- 
versary dinner  of  the  Royal  Society  in  December  last,  voiced  this 
very  well  when  he  said — "  Metchnikoff  has  taught  us  that  we  our- 
selves in  every  part  of  our  bodily  frame  furnish  the  battlefield 
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of  innumerable  microscopic  warriors,  fighting  to  the  death  for  the 
mastery,  the  object  of  defence  and  attack  being  the  possession 
of  the  citadel  of  our  life.  On  the  one  side  are  the  defenders,  the 
serried  ranks  of  our  trusty  life  guards;  the  phagocytes,  on  the 
other,  are  the  attacking  hordes  of  invading  barbarians  from  with- 
out. When  we  remember  how  powerfully  the  states  of  mind  in- 
fluence our  bodily  life,  for  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
surely  in  the  new  interests  and  the  wider  conceptions,  adding  so 
greatly  to  the  joy  and  richness  of  life,  which  are  so  freely  provided 
for  us  by  experimental  science,  we  receive  a  life-renewing  influ- 
ence which  in  no  small  degree  realises  the  great  mediaeval  quest  of 
an  Elixir  Vitse  "  :  — 

'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
More  life  and  fuller  that  we  want. 

And  surely  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  those  who 
attain  an  old  age,  accompanied  by  intellectual  activity,  to  be  en- 
abled to  quietly  survey  the  wonderful  progress  that  science  is 
every  day  making,  to  rejoice  in  feeling  that  they  are  the  heirs  of 
all  the  ages,  and,  with  open  mind,  to  receive  the  modifications 
which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  varied  resources  of  our 
daily  life,  and  also  even  in  old  and  long  cherished  beliefs.  It  is 
to  the  future  we  must  look  for  truth  far  more  than  to  the  past. 
Hobbes  has  truly  said — "  If  we  are  to  be  guided  by  antiquity,  the 
present  age  is  the  most  ancient — that  is,  more  ancient  than  any 
preceding,  elder  in  experience,  inheriting  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
past." 

And  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging.  Modern 
physiology  is  in  its  early  infancy,  but  is  thriving  vigorously.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  how  short  a  time  it  is  since  many  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  as  to  the  various  processes  going  on  in 
our  bodies  and  as  to  life  generally  have  been  made.  To  quote  a 
recent  writer: — "  So  great  a  man  as  Bacon  died  doubting  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  did  not  know  what 
happens  in  taking  air  into  the  lungs.  Franklin  probably  never 
heard  of  oxygen.  Lavoisier's  discovery  was  made  but  the  year 
before  he  died.  The  life  of  Laplace  had  ended  before  men  knew 
the  mechanism  of  the  nerves.  To  Sir  H.  Davy  it  was  new.  Neither 
ever  heard  of  pepsin.  Gladstone  probably  died  still  believing  in 
the  separate  creation  of  the  species.     Much,  I  had  almost  said 
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most,  of  our  knowledge  of  the  more  intimate  processes  of  life  has 
come  within  a  very  few  years." 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  all  this  abounding  ac- 
tivity in  the  world  of  Science  and  Art  (I  do  not  use  the  word 
in  its  limited  sense),  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  before  other 
2,000  years  have  passed  over  this  old  world  the  ideals  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  and  Professor  Metchnikoff  will  have  been  realised. 

When  I  look  back  across  the  comparatively  very  short  lapse 
of  time  since  my  student  days,  I  am  lost  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  the  stupendous  advances  during  that  time.  Antiseptic 
surgery  was  just  beginning,  under  the  careful  hands  of  Lister,  to 
assert  its  superiority  over  the  older  methods  practically  unchanged 
for  centuries — asepticism  has  succeeded  it.  The  clinical  ther- 
mometer and  the  hypodermic  syringe  were  looked  upon  as  little 
more  than  curiosities  of  rather  doubtful  value.  The  whole  science 
of  bacteriology  was  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  The  role  of  such 
glands  as  the  thyroid  and  the  suprarenal  capsules  was  not  even 
guessed  at.  The  X  rays,  with  their  weird  and  almost  uncanny 
revelations,  were  as  little  imagined  as  the  mysteries  of  the  wonder- 
ful radium.  The  system  of  therapeutics,  based  on  this  new  know- 
ledge, is  scarcely  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes,  and  yet  how  im- 
portant and  how  brilliant  are  its  results. 

Although  the  approach  of  old  age  is  insidious,  its  outward  signs 
and  tokens  are  patent  enough  to  every  onlooker — the  grizzling  hair, 
the  stooping  gait,  the  shuffling  steps,  the  shrivelling  hands,  the 
toothless  gums,  the  shrilling  voice,  the  garrulous  tongue,  all  be- 
token the  approach  of  the  day  when  the  silver  cord  shall  be  loosed 
and  the  golden  bowl  be  broken  ;  and  yet  with  all  this  there  may  be 
no  real  consciousness  of  advancing  age. 

The  late  Sir  James  Paget  maintained  that  no  one  has  any 
consciousness  or  feeling  that  is  always  reminding  him  of  the  age 
he  has  reached,  that,  in  fact,  we  have  no  conscious  knowledge  of 
advancing  years,  but  discover  it  in  the  same  way  as  our  friends 
and  others  do,  by  contemplation  and  observation,  by  thinking  of 
our  past  careers,  remembering  the  dates  of  certain  events,  count- 
ing our  wrinkles  in  the  looking-glass,  or  gazing  at  our  shrivelled 
hands.  This  may  lead,  and  often,  I  have  no  doubt,  does  lead,  to 
self-deception.  How  often  do  we  see  men  in  the  various  profes- 
sions deceiving  themselves  as  to  their  age  and  the  disabilities  it 
entails.     Clergymen,  lawyers,  and  doctors,  in  many  cases,  stick 
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to  their  work  long  after  their  services  have  ceased  to  be  of  much 
value  to  those  for  whom  they  minister.  At  the  same  time,  how 
valuable  to  themselves,  and  to  their  own  prospects  of  longevity,  is 
the  work  in  which  they  have  passed  the  hey-day  of  their  lives,  and 
whose  routine  performance   still   interests   and   delights  them. 

Sir  Samuel  Wilks,  in  his  delightful  little  brochure,  Be 
Senectute,  relates  the  case  of  a  well-known  London  physician.  He 
was  obliged,  by  limit  of  age,  to  retire  from  his  hospital,  but  he 
retained  his  appointment  at  an  insurance  office,  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  lose  his  salary.  He  told  Sir  Samuel  one  day  that  the  managers 
had  given  him  an  assistant,  and  added  that  he  did  not  require  one, 
but  he  believed  that  they  were  taken  by  all  the  new-fangled  methods 
of  the  day,  for  they  looked  with  pleasure  at  the  young  man's 
double  stethoscope,  his  ophthalmoscope  for  examining  the  eye, 
and  a  box  of  chemicals  for  all  manner  of  tests.  When  shortly 
after  this  Sir  Samuel  met  this  remarkable  young  man,  he  asked 
him  why  the  directors  had  appointed  him  as  assistant.  He 
answered  that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity :  the  directors  did  not 
like  to  dismiss  an  old  servant,  butUhe  doctor  was  in  his  dotage ;  he 
was  so  deaf  that  he  could  not  distinguish  one  sound  from  another, 
and  so  overlooked  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs;  his  eyes  were 
so  bad  that  he  was  blind  to  an  important  rash,  and  he  had  also 
already  overlooked  more  than  one  case  of  Bright's  disease.  The 
old  gentleman,  however,  still  passed  muster  among  his  own  patients 
on  account  of  his  great  experience. 

While,  however,  we  must  guard  against  self-deception  as  to 
our  age,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
be  constantly  brooding  upon  the  woes  of  age.  We  must  not  give 
ourselves  up  for  old  men  at  the  traditional  age ;  we  must  try  to 
think  that  our  youth  is  perpetual,  for  we  may  rest  assured  if  we 
withdraw  from  life,  life  will  withdraw  from  us.  A  strong  will 
duly  cultivated  throughout  life  will  do  much  both  to  overcome 
disease  and  to  prolong  life.  It  had  probably  been  of  such  strong- 
willed  individuals  that  the  old  gravedigger  in  the  North  spoke 
when  he  complainingly  said — "  Ye  winna  dee  till  ye 're  jist  rivven 
t'  bits  wi'  aul'  age." 

How  often,  in  our  everyday  experience,  do  we  find  men  of 
60-65,  having  made  "  their  pile,"  retiring  from  the  business 
which  has  up  to  now  absorbed  all  the  activities  of  their  lives. 
They  have,  in  many  cases,  no  hobby ;  they  have  ceased  to  think, 
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but  go  on  eating  and  drinking  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
their  ageing  bodies,  and  after  a  year  or  two  of  querulous  listless- 
ness  die  off,  cumberers  of  the  ground.  And  here  let  me  say  how 
important  it  is  that  every  one  of  us  should  have  a  hobby  in  re- 
serve for  our  later  years,  and  be  it  gardening,  photography, 
poultry-keeping,  dog-  or  cat-fancying,  literature,  or  any  other 
rational  amusement,  let  it  be  adopted  and  cultivated  before  sixty 
is  reached,  as  I  believe  after  that  age  the  inclination  and  aptitude 
to  begin  something  new  are  rarely  realised. 

Says  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  is  now  over  90  years — "  It  is 
not  years  that  make  age  ;  frivolous  pursuits,  base  passions  unsub- 
dued, narrow  selfishness,  vacuity  of  mind,  life  with  sordid  aims, 
or  no  aim  at  all — these  are  the  things  that  bring  age  upon  the 
soul.  Healthful  tastes,  an  open  eye  for  what  is  beautiful  and 
good  in  nature  and  in  man,  a  happy  remembrance  of  youthful  plea- 
sures, a  mind  never  without  some  active  interest  or  pursuit — these 
are  the  things  that  carry  on  the  feelings  of  youth,  even  into  years 
when  the  body  may  have  lost  most  of  its  comeliness  and  its  force." 

It  is  among  men  of  high  intellectual  endowments  and  who 
have  made  the  exercise  of  these  endowments  the  chief  pleasure 
and  occupation  of  their  lives  that  we  find  some  of  the  most  glorious 
examples  of  longevity,  with  complete  retention  of  mental  activity. 
They  are  also  to  be  found  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  among  the 
industrious  poor,  especially  among  women  in  rural  districts,  whose 
brains  have  had  to  deal  but  with  the  simplest  problems,  who  have 
led  an  outdoor  life  in  pure  air  and  quiet  surroundings,  and  whose 
poverty  has  kept  them  from  the  dangers  of  over-eating  and  over- 
drinking. 

Cicero  says — "  The  intellectual  powers  remain  in  the  old,  pro- 
vided study  and  application  are  kept  up,  and  old  age  need  not 
be  inactive,  indolent,  or  drowsy."  The  great  painters,  Michael 
Angelo  and  Titian,  lived  to  96,  and  died  almost  with  their  brushes 
in  their  hands;  so,  indeed,  did  the  late  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper, 
R.A.  The  Greek  poet,  Sophocles,  wrote  a  tragedy  at  73,  John 
Wesley  was  vigorous  up  to  88,  Lords  Eldon  and  Lyndhurst  were 
able  to  work  up  to  the  last  days  of  their  long  lives  of  90  years, 
and  many  of  our  greatest  statesmen,  such  as,  for  instance,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  others,  re- 
mained vigorous  in  action  and  powerful  in  intellect  to  the  very 
end  of  their  long  lives. 
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Let  us  try  to  keep  ourselves  young  by  associating  with  the 
young  and  identifying  ourselves  with  the  freshness  and  breeziness 
of  this  gladsome  period  of  life.  You  remember  Wordsworth's 
noble  lines — 

We  in  thought  will  join  3*our  throng, 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 

Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to:day 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  ! 

What  though  the  radiance,  which  was  once  so  bright. 

Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower  : 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind. 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  Ave  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

There  is,  I  am  afraid,  no  royal  road  to  longevity  :  no  nostrums, 
no  elixir  vitse  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  would-be  centenarian  to 
aid  him  in  reaching  his  desired  haven.  On  all  hands  he  will  get 
advice,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  but  no  single  general  fact,  no 
single  principle  has  yet  been  got  hold  of  on  which  to  base  the 
conduct  of  his  life  so  as  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes. 
If  he  looks  into  the  histories  of  those  who  have  attained  very  long 
life,  he  will  find  himself  confronted  with  strange  anomalies.  He 
will  find  that  longevity  is  not  peculiar  to  the  poor  nor  to  the  rich, 
to  the  vicious  nor  the  virtuous;  wealth  cannot  buy  it,  health 
cannot  ensure  it.  Men  who  have  indulged  in  tobacco,  alcohol, 
and  other  drugs  live  to  be  ninety  or  a  hundred,  while  teetotallers 
will  die  in  the  prime  of  their  lives.  You  must  attain  old  age 
in  your  own  way,  you  cannot  on  another's  plan.  I  was  much 
amused  lately  reading  a  speech  made  by  Mark  Twain  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  dinner  given  him,  in  Boston  in  1905  I  think  it  was,  by 
some  of  his  fellow-journalists  and  co-litterateurs  in  celebration  of 
his  70th  birthday.  Speaking  of  the  new  and  awful  dignity  to 
which  he  had  attained,  he  said — "  I  have  achieved  my  70  years  in 
the  usual  way,  by  sticking  strictly  to  a  scheme  of  life  which 
would  kill  anybody  else.  It  sounds  like  an  exaggeration,  but 
that  is  really  the  common  rule  for  attaining  old  age.      When  we 
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examine  the  programme  of  any  of  these  garrulous  old  people,  we 
always  find  that  the  habits  which  have  preserved  them  would  have 
decayed  us,  and  I  will  offer  here  as  a  sound  maxim  this,  that  we 
can't  reach  old  age  by  another  man's  road.  I  shall  now  teach, 
offering  my  way  of  life  to  whomsoever  desires  to  commit  suicide 
by  the  scheme  which  has  enabled  me  to  beat  the  doctor  and  the 
hangman  for  70  years.  We  have  no  permanent  habits  until  we 
are  40.  Then  they  begin  to  harden,  presently  they  petrify,  and 
then  business  begins.  Since  40  I  have  been  regular  about  going  to 
bed  and  getting  up,  and  that  is  one  of  the  main  things.  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  go  to  bed  when  there  wasn't  anybody  left  to  sit 
up  with,  and  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  get  up  when  I  had  to.  This 
has  resulted  in  an  unswerving  regularity  of  irregularity.  In  the 
matter  of  diet,  which  is  another  main  thing,  I  have  been  persist- 
ently strict  in  sticking  to  things  that  didn't  agree  with  me  until 
one  or  other  of  us  got  the  best  of  it.  Until  lately  I  got  the  best 
of  it  myself.  But  last  spring  I  stopped  frolicking  with  mince-pie 
after  midnight ;  up  to  then  T  had  always  believed  it  wasn't  loaded. 
I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  smoke  more  than  one  cigar  at 
a  time.  I  have  no  other  restriction  as  regards  smoking.  As  an 
example  to  others,  and  not  that  I  care  for  moderation  myself,  it 
has  always  been  my  rule  never  to  smoke  when  asleep,  and  never  to 
refrain  while  awake.  I  smoke  in  bed  until  I  have  to  go  to  sleep. 
I  wake  up  in  the  night,  sometimes  once,  sometimes  twice,  some- 
times three  times,  and  I  never  waste  any  of  these  opportunities  to 
smoke.  I  have  always  bought  cheap  cigars.  Sixty  years  ago 
they  cost  me  four  dollars  a  barrel,  but  my  taste  has  improved 
latterly,  and  I  pay  seven  dollars  now.  As  for  drinking,  I  have 
no  rule  about  that.  When  the  others  drink,  I  like  to  help;  other- 
wise I  remain  dry,  by  habit  and  preference.  This  dryness  does 
not  hurt  me,  but  it  could  easily  hurt  you,  because  you  are  different. 
You  let  it  alone.  Since  I  was  seven  years  old  I  have  seldom  taken 
a  dose  of  medicine,  and  have  still  seldomer  needed  one.  But  up 
to  seven  I  lived  exclusively  on  allopathic  medicines.  Not  that  I 
needed  them  :  it  was  for  economy.  My  father  took  over  a  drug 
store  for  a  debt,  and  it  made  cod  liver  oil  cheaper  than  the  other 
breakfast  foods.  We  had  nine  barrels  of  it,  and  it  lasted  me 
seven  years.  Then  I  was  weaned.  The  rest  of  the  famils*  had  to 
get  along  with  rhubarb  and  ipecac  and  such  things  because  I  was 
the  pet.      I  was  the  first  Standard  Oil  Trust.      I  had  it  all.      By 
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the  time  the  drug  store  was  exhausted,  my  health  was  established, 
and  there  has  never  been  much  the  matter  with  me  since.  I  have 
never  taken  any  exercise  except  sleeping  and  resting,  and  I  never 
intend  to  take  any.  Exercise  is  loathsome.  And  this  I  wish  to 
urge  upon  you  which  I  think  is  wisdom — that  if  you  find  you 
can't  make  70  by  any  but  an  uncomfortable  road,  don't  you  go. 
When  they  take  off  the  Pullman  and  retire  you  into  the  rancid 
smoker,  put  on  your  things,  count  your  checks,  and  get  out  at 
the  first  wayside  station  where  there's  a  cemetery." 

Joking  apart,  however,  there  is  quite  a  remarkable  consensus 
of  opinion  among  those  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
subject  that  strict  moderation,  not  only  in  eating  and  drinking — 
above  all,  in  alcoholic  drinking,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  flesh-meat 
eating — but  in  all  things,  is  an  all-important  factor  in  the  attain- 
ment of  long  life.  Milton  makes  Adam  ask  the  question  of  the 
Archangel  Michael :  "Is  there  yet  no  other  way  besides  these 
painful  passages  how  we  may  come  to  death  and  mix  with  our 
connatural  dust  ?  "  ___ 

"  There  is,'"'  said  Michael,  "if  thou  will  observe, 
The  rule  of  not  too  much  by  temperance  taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st,  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight, 
Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return. 
So  mays't  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gathered,  not  harshly  plucked,  for  death  mature/" 

Luisfi  Cornaro,  a  noble  Venetian  who  lived  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  and  who  attained  the  age  of  over  100  years  in 
perfect  health  and  comfort,  wrote  his  first  treatise  on  diet  and 
regimen  when  he  was  83,  insisting  upon  a  spare  and  abstemious 
mode  of  life  if  a  healthy  and  vigorous  old  age  was  to  be  attained. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  how  advantageous  it  is  to  an  old  man  to  eat 
but  little  !  Accordingly  I,  who  know  it,  eat  but  just  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together."  Brusque  old  George  Cheyne,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  distinguished  physician  prac- 
tising in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  is  equally 
emphatic  as  to  the  necessity  of  temperance  in  both  eating  and 
drinking.  His  advice  to  those  advancing  in  years  is  to  lessen 
their  diet  gradually  as  they  grow  older,  before  Nature  hath  forced 
this  diminution  upon  them.      This  is  a  powerful  mean  to  make 
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their  old  age  green  and  indolent,  and  to  preserve  the  remains  of 
their  senses  to  the  very  last.  "  No  voluptuous  nor  lazy  person, 
unless  he  has  had  an  original  constitution  of  brass,  was  ever  a 
long  liver."  Thin  blood  is  not  poor  blood,  and  the  grand  secret 
and  sole  mean  of  long  life  is  to  keep  the  blood  and  juices  in  a 
due  state  of  thinness  and  fluidity,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
the  strictest  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking. 

This  is  very  much  the  view  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
the  eminent  surgeon,  and  no  less  eminent  authority  on  food  and 
feeding.     He  strongly  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  limiting  the 
intake  both  of  food  and  drink  as  age  advances  and  activity  lessens, 
and  points  out  how  mischievous  is  the  popular  belief  that   the 
old  require  special  support  from  wines  and  highly  concentrated 
foods.        He  indulges  in  kindly  sarcasm  at  the   expense  of  the 
tender,  loving  wife,  wTho,  noticing  that  her  ageing  spouse  is  not 
eating  as  much  as  he  used  to  do  in  his  prime,  tries  to  coax  him 
with  savoury  dainties  and  little  tit-bits,  which  sometimes  follow 
him  even  to  his  study  or  to  his  office.     No  greater  mistake  can  be 
made.     The  heavy  and  rich  meals,  which  were  perhaps  appro- 
priate enough  in  the  hey-day  of  one's  career,  when  all  the  organs 
were  working  at  their  best  and  plentiful  exercise  disposed  of  the 
waste  and  injurious  products  so  fruitful  of  disease  and  death,  are 
quite  out  of  j^lace  in  the  latter  decades  of  life.     As  Sir  George 
Humphrey  patly  puts  it — "  The  body  finds  for  idle  food  some 
mischief  sure  to  do."     The  healthy,  vigorous  veteran  of  80  or  90 
is  usually  lean,   spare,   and  wiry— -corpulence   and  long  life   are 
incompatible.       There  is  an  old  Scotch  proverb — "  A  shogglin' 
cairt  gangs  lang  to  the  hill,"  and  I  think  it  very  probably  finds 
one  of  its  applications  in  the  fact,  contradictory  though  it  may 
seem,  that  long  life  is  often  seen  to  accompany  delicate  health. 
The  delicate,  fragile  sufferer  has  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  by  care  and  abstemiousness  in  both  eating  and  drinking  and 
enforced  regularity  of  life,  often  outlives  his  lusty  and  robust  com- 
peer, who,  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  eats,  drinks,  and  is  merry, 
and  sinks  into  a  premature  grave. 

The  control  of  the  passions  demands  vigilant  and  unceasing 
solicitude.  No  old  man  can  afford  to  get  furiously  angry.  The  great 
anatomist,  John  Hunter,  once  said — "  My  life  is  at  the  mercy  of 
any  scoundrel  who  chooses  to  put  me  in  a  passion."  Verv  soon 
after,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  one  of 
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his  colleagues  thought  it  necessary  instantly  and  flatly  to  con- 
tradict him  in  some  statement  he  was  making.  Hunter  retired 
from  the  table,  and,  struggling  to  suppress  the  tumult  of  his 
passion,  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  of  one  of  the  physicians.  I 
do  not  think  that  overwhelming  grief  is  ever  felt  by  the  very  old — 
the  feelings  to  a  certain  extent  have  become  blunted  and  obtuse, 
"  the  bludgeonings  of  chance  "  and  time  have  told  upon  the 
once  sensitive  soul,  and  an  unquestioning  and  forgetful  resignation 
reigns. 

To  those  past  the  first  bloom  of  their  youth  and  the  middle 
aged,  the  indulgence  in  immoderate  and  all-absorbing  grief  is  a 
most  depressing  passion,  and  often  fraught  with  serious 
consequences. 

Count  each  affliction,  whether  light  or  grave, 

God's  messenger  sent  down  to  thee  ;  do  thou 

With  courtesy  receive  him — rise  and  bow  ; 

And  ere  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshold,  crave 

Permission  first  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave  ; 

^_       .         Grief  should  be 

Like  joy  majestic,  equable,  sedate  ; 

Confirming,  cleansing,  raising,  making  free. 

The  strain  and  pressure  of  modern  life  has  markedly  in- 
creased the  frequency  of  diseases  of  the  heart.  The  late  Dr. 
Quain  found  that  this  increase  has  taken  place  wholly  in  con- 
nection with  the  working  years  of  active,  social  life.  There  is 
no  increase  under  the  age  of  25  :  it  is  between  that  and  45  or  50 
that  it  comes  in ;  there  is  scarcely  any  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  women  dying  within  these  ages.  It  is  the  possibility  of  his 
having  a  damaged  heart,  unknown  to  himself,  that  ought  to  make 
every  man  in  advanced  life  careful  as  to  giving  way  to  his 
passions. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  a  good  constitution  is 
the  grandest  heritage  that  a  father  can  leave  his  son.  This  is  what 
Sir  George  Humphrey  calls  "  the  faculty  of  Age  in  the  blood  by 
inheritance  " — "  an  inherent  or  inborn  quality  of  endurance,  of 
steady,  persistent  nutritive  force,  which  includes  reparative  force 
and  resistance  to  disturbing  agencies,  and  a  good  proportion  or 
balance  between  the  several  organs."  These,  says  he,  are  the 
first  requisites  for  longevity.  We  see  this  exemplified  in  the  so- 
called  long-lived  families,  and  favourable  as  is  the  outlook  for 
the  individual  members  of  such  families,  it  would  not  be  alto- 
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gether  very  wise  to  rely  ou  the  privileges  they  apparently  enjoy. 

Again,  we  all  know,  or  have  known  in  our  experience,  what 
are  called  short-lived  families.     We  speak  about  the  So-and-Sos 
beinc*  short  lived,  or  that  the  What's-their-names  die  early.   This, 
as  well  as  the  previous  class,  is  thoroughly  well  attended  to  by  in- 
surance companies,  who  always  insist  upon  accurate  information 
as  to  the  age  at  which  the  proposer's  parents  may  have  died,  and 
the  diseases  causing  death.     There  is  no  doubt  that  much  can  be 
done  by  the  members  of  short-lived  families  to  stave  off  the  evil 
day.     In  the  case  of  both  plants  and  animals,  we  are  constantly 
influencing  heredity,   and  man  can  certainly  influence  his  own 
destiny  by  a  careful,  well-regulated  life,  suitable  occupation,  and 
perhaps  more   powerfully   than   by   any   other   means,    by   well- 
selected  marriages  and  avoiding  ill-suited  ones.     I  fear,  however, 
that  this  counsel  of  perfection  is  supererogatory,  as  Love  not  only 
"  laughs  at  locksmiths, "  but  at  all  sanitary  or  health-ensuring 
precautions.     The   members   of   short-lived   families,   by   making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  death  among  their  an- 
cestors, can  do  much  to  prolong  their  own  lives  and  remove  their 
families  from  their  unenviable  distinction.     This  is  especially  the 
case  with  tuberculosis,  now  known  to  be  a  preventable  disease, 
and  many  of  the  deaths  occurring  between  50-70  of  diseases  of 
the  circulatory  system  may  be  put  off  by  extreme  moderation  in 
eating  and  drinking  (especially  alcoholic  intemperance),  by  regular 
exercise,   including  walking  and  breathing.      So  with  other  dis- 
eases— gout,  stone,  dipsomania,  etc.,  etc. 

But  I  have  kept  you  far  too  long,  and  must  now  draw  to  a 
close.     We  know  not  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us. 

'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll  deserve  it. 

Leading  quiet,  natural  lives,  controlling  our  passions,  prac- 
tising moderation  in  all  things,  contented  and  cheerful,  with  a  dis- 
position to  make  the  best  of  our  circumstances,  let  us  strive  after 
that  glorified  commonsense,  that  wisdom  "  whose  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  whose  paths  are  peace." 

It  is  time  to  be  old, 
To  take  in  sail. 
The  God  of  bounds, 
Who  sets  to  seas  a  shore, 
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Came  to  me  in  His  fatal  rounds 

And  said,  "  No  more  ! 

No  farther  shoot 

Thy  broad  ambitious  branches  and  thy  root ; 

Fancy  departs,  no  more  invent, 

Contract  thy  firmament 

To  compass  of  a  tent." 


As  a  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale, 

I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time  : 
I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  sail, 

Obey  the  voice  at  eve,  obeyed  at  prime, 
Lowly,  faithful,  banish  fear, 

Right  onward  drive  unharmed, 
The  port  well  worth  the  cruise  is  near, 

And  every  wave  is  charmed. — Emerson. 
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at  its  stated  meetings  original  papers  and  other  communica- 
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writing  to  the  Secretary,  who  shall  cause  intimation  of  said 
nomination  to  be  printed  on  the  circular  calling  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society.  The  admission  shall  be  by  vote  of 
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and  Expenditure  of  the  Society  for  the  previous  year,  and 
at  said  meeting  the  Office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall 
be  elected. 

VI. — The  Office-bearers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
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Society  specially  called  for  the  purpose. 
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